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Victor V 
$60 


Other Styles 
$10 to $300 


‘Why, that is the real thing 
—you can’t tell it from the 


° 29 
actual human voice! 

That’s what people say every day, upon hearing the Victor for the first time. 

And when their amazement is over they further exclaim, “I never knew the 
Victor was like that!” 

Do you know what the Victor is like? 


You owe it to yourself to hear it. Any Victor dealer will 
gladly play any Victor music you want to hear. ° 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


Victor 


I 









A complete list of new Victor Records for March will be found in the March number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner's, McClure's, Century, Everybody's, Current Literature and April Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what! asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


HAROLD 
MacGRATH’S 


Serial story, 


“THE GOOSE GIRL” 








HAROLD MACGRATH * . ° . ° ° 
hues st: “takin ts ane” is continued in this number. It is illustrated 
“THE LURE OF THE MASK,” etc. with a colored frontispiece by 


Howard Chandler Christy 








ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION 
OF SIXTEEN PAGES 


JOSEPH C. LINCOLN has a short story. 
MARIE VAN VORST a serial. 
ELIZABETH DUER contributes the 


complete novel. 


MARY H. VORSE is the author of 


‘Agnes Convalesces. ”’ 


Other short stories and articles on Bridge 
Whist and the Musical Season complete 


the table of contents HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 
The Leading American Artist. 











AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE « FOR SALE EVERYWHERE « 15c. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The C/g A LA SPIRITE CORSET appeals to 
women who know.the value and charm of good 
figure,and who seek the best means of preserving 
it. It is smart at the waist line, smooth over the 
hips, gives utmost style, grace and ease, and is sue 4 | 
perior in every point of fit, style and quality. 


for the Woman of Fashion ‘ 


Sg ot 


at es ~ ol yt 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Guy» Maupassantz- 


For the first time ever presented American readers the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely 
unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by lin- 
guists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so 
honorable or so contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue 
or fault, success or failure, wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and 
therefore demanded analysis. s 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his psychological curiosity kept him true to 
human nature, while at the same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human 
conduct, could see some new motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which 
the soul of the scene is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, givesa picture in words which haunts the 
memory like a strain of music. 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should bea part of every library. Here are given tales of 
travel and adventure, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy, and 
pathos that hovers upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy 

























MORE REALISTIC THAN BALZAC. MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


4 





“Maupassant was the 
painter of humanity in 
words. Without hatred, 
without love, without an- 
ger, without pity, merci- 
less as fire, immutable as 
fate, he holds a mirror up 


. to life without attemptin 
327 Stories, Nearly 6000 Pages. —_ °° 
Actual Size 8x51. ANATOLE FRANCE, 
Member of the French 
Academy. 





The Werner 
Company 
Akron, Ohio. 


Please send 

















OUR GUARANTEE: n'y one, complete evtition has ever SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


been published in English, and the 


— have been beyond the reach of but a few. After many months OF DELIGHTFUL READING 


2 5 ceaseless endeavor, wi ceeded in securing the right to 
me, harges oe en .we su : g 1 Rp F 
aeaatd ¢ vty on p peek limited sania of — and oe. Lage for rg consisting of over 5,500 pages, printed 
f “i . Ory purposes only, 4 ne remarkably low price o * > LM - 
amination, the com- Seances clk wculdy Malan. A eects from a new cast of French Blsevir type 
lete works of Guy de subscription set—$51.00 value. Thus it is within’ the —elegant and clear—on pure f 


means ofall. We have also arranged to send these tique egg-shell finished paper, made 
beautiful books, all express charges pre- especially for this edition. Pages have 
Paid, and allow vou the privilege of ten days deckle edges and liberal margins. There 
examination, 'f thew are not as represented. | are 30 illustrations from original draw- 
or moses ag yy Ml Be | ings. The books are exquisitely bound 
“MORE FAIR? : in Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth, with 
f distinctive brown and gold title label, 


COUPON SAVES 50%. | silk headbands and gold tops. 


You run no risk— We reserve the ri thi 
ight to withdraw this 
MAIL IT NOW. offer or raise the price without notice. 


jaupassant, in Seven- 
teen (17) Volumes, bound 
in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory, | will 
remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
per month for eleven (11) months. 
If not satisfactory, | will advise you 
within ten days. 15 
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Rin: chacsteiivevasete Res sotiasernmaness THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. 


Ains. 3-00 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$420 


puts this 
set among 
your books 

















THE FAMOUS 


International Shakespeare 
AT PRACTICALLY YOUR OWN PRICE 


In taking inventory, we find a few sets of the ‘‘International Shakespeare,”’ 
13 library volumes, which have become slightly rubbed from handling in our 
stock room; not enough to impair their real value, but sufficiently to prevent their 
shipment as perfect stock at the regular subscription prices, $36.00 and $44.00 a 
set. Rather than rebind sucha small lot, we have decided to close them out for 
$1.00 down and the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month. The sets are prac- 
tically as good as new; in fact some of them have never been removed from the 
boxes. This is a rare opportunity for those who desire a beautiful and service- 
able edition of Shakespeare’s works at a drastic price-reduction. 


The Standard Library Edition 


You have always wanted a good set of Shakespeare. There is no reason for buying an edition 
that is incomplete, poorly printed, and filled with errors. The International is worth half-a-dozen 
ordinary editions. The thirteen volumes (with index) are 74% x 5% inches in size—convenient to 
hold in the hand, and contain on an average three plays each; they include a total of 7,000 pages, 
illustrated by 40 full-page color-plates and scores of wood-cuts in the text. They are substantially 
and elegantly bound in art-cloth or half-leather, with full gold stamping. The International is printed 
from the plates used in our well-known Booklovers edition; hence it is based on the authoritative 
Cambridge text and has the following unique and extremely valuable 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL FEATURES: 











Topical Index: By means of which the reader can 
find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 
Critical Comments explaining the plays and charac- 
ters, selected from the writings of eminent Shake- 
spearean scholars. 

Glossaries following each Play, so that you do not 
have to turn to a separate volume to find the mean- 
ing of every obscure word. 

Two Sets of Notes: Explanatory notes for the general 





reader and critical notes for the student or scholar. 
Arguments ziving a full story of each play in inter- 
esting, readable prose. 

Study Methods, consisting of study questions and 
suggestions—the idea being to furnish a complete 
college course of Shakespearean study 

Life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by Bagehot, Stephen, and other dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean scholars and critics. 





SENT FREE—For Examination 


If you will fill out carefully and return promptly the coupon in the 
corner of this advertisement, we shall be glad to send you the complete 
set of the International Shakespeare, carriage prepaid, for your examina- 
We allow ample time for inspection 
If you are satisfied, you send $1 and retain possession of the books. The 
No deposit is required; 
and if the books do not satisfy you they may be returned at our expense. 


tion We ask for no money now 
balance may be paid at the rate of $2 per month 


You incur absolutely no risk or liability. 


Under the present offer to readers of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, we 


SEND THIS 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 


your mail-order price of $19.50 


amount is paid. 


are placing the cloth binding at $14.50 and the half-leather at $19.50. 


The low prices and easy terms are more eloquent than any words of ours. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 E. 23d St. 


(Late of 78 5th Ave.) 





Tell the substitutor: 





NEW YORK 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


hold them subject to your order. Ain. 3-9. 
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(Change if cloth is desired.) 


Good-bye.” 








You may send, prepaid, for my examination, a set of 
the International Shakespeare in the half-leather style at 
If the books are satis- 
factory, | shall pay you $1.00 within five days after their 
receipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter until the full 
If they are not, I shall notify you and 
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$100,000,000 Wasted 









On Ads That Never Pay 





We estimate that every year is wasted 
$100,000,000 on ads that should never 
run. 

That $125,000,000 is being spent an- 
nually to accomplish what $25,000,000 
should do. 


If such ads were put to comparative 
test, they would all be discarded. And 
each would teach a lesson which one nev- 


er could forget. 


That is why we pay such remarkable 
salaries to members of our Copy Staff. 
One of these writers receives $1,000 per 
week. 

Yet we have known these men to 
make, in one month, for one client, more 


than all of the writers make in a year. 


The Many-Man Power 





We employ on our Copy Staff the ablest 
men we know. We have picked them 
out, in the course of years, by the bril- 
liant results we have seen them accom- 
plish. 

No one else pays for such talent what 


we pay. So we attract here the very best 
in the field. 


Then, in this vortex of advertising— 
this school of a myriad experiences— 


these men multiply their powers. 


Yet we never permit any one of these 
men to work out a campaign alone, There 
is too much at stake. 

One man can’t know all the pitfalls. 
One man has limited knowledge, limited 
ideas and experience. And no one man 


can average human nature. 


Our Advisory Boards 





So these men meet in Advisory Boards 
to work out the campaigns we take up. 

Our two Boards—in New York and 
Chicago—consist of twenty-eight men. 
Each has a record of unusual success. 
Each is a master of advertising. 

And all of them are learning, all the 
time, from scores of new undertakings. 

This body of men forms the ablest ad- 
vertising corps ever brought into exist- 


ence, 





One duty of these Boards is to pass 
judgment on advertising problems sub- 
mitted. They are glad to consider, with- 
out charge or obligation, any question 
you desire to submit. 

They will tell you what is possible and 
what is impossible so far as men can 


know. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Why We Succeed 





Then these men in conference work 
out the campaigns of our clients. Meth- 
ods, plans and copy—all the problems of 
selling and advertising—are all decided 
here. 


Each brings to bear a wealth of exper- 
ience. Each one contributes ideas. And 
they do not finish until the campaign ap- 
pears to be irresistible. 


That is why we succeed. That is why 
we have grown, through the growth of 
our clients, to our present enormous pro- 
portions. 

Thus we make one dollar, often, do 
the work of ten. Thus we develop, for 
every client, all of his possibilities. 

Back of these men we employ more 
than 200 people, each one of them skilled 
in some department of advertising. 


No Extra Charge 





This incomparable service costs the 
price of the commonplace. We handle 
advertising on the usual agert’s com- 
mission. 


We multiply results to multiply adver- 
tising. We create successes because suc- 
cesses expand. And our revenue comes 
through expansion. 

We spend on copy what other great 
agencies spend on soliciting, and we con- 
sider it better spent. 





Before we had Advisory Boards, too 


many campaigns failed to bring back 
their cost. Other agents have the same 
experience still. 


Now our failures are so rare, and our 
successes so great, that our business has 
multiplied many times over. 


So we need to charge nothing extra. 
We can better afford to keep accounts than 
to kill them. 


The service which pays our clients best 
is the service that best pays us. 





We have written a book about this 
New Way—a book that tells what it has 
done. Every man who spends a dollar 
in advertising owes to himself its peru- 
sal. The book itself is a brilliant example 
of our advertising powers. Please send 


this coupon for it. 





A Reminder 


To Send to Lord & Thomas, New York or Chicago, 
for their book, “The New Way in Advertising.” 














Please state name, address and business. — Also 
the position that inquirer holds in the business. 











LORD & ‘THOMAS 


NEW YORK 
Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 


NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE 
AND OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO 
Trude Building 
67 Wabash Avenue 


Both our offices are equally equipped in every department, and the two are 
connected by two private telegraph wires. Thus they operate as though all 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


men in both offices were under a single roof. Address the office nearest you. 









Good-bye.” 
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Eleven Per Cent of the Deaths 


in United States alone 
are due to 


- CONSUMPTION 


¥ 


es ae 














BS ern ann 


200,000 Persons were killed by the recent 
Earthquake it Italy, and the nations of the 
world are aroused to noble self- 
sacrifice in an endeavor to allay 
the sufferings. Yet fully as many are 
killed here in United States alone each 


year from Tuberculosis. Think of it! 


Read in the 
Metropolitan Magazine 


the series of articles which has been prepared and 
which show that ‘Tuberculosis is a communicable, 
preventable and curable disease. ‘The series will run 
through several issues. The first, in APRIL, by 
O. F. LEWIS, or tHe CHARITY ORGANIZATION OF 
New York will deal with 


THE CAUSES OF CONSUMPTION 


The articles will be fully illustrated with striking charts, 
comparisons and tables, and will convey to the reader in 
the simplest manner all that modern medical science with 
its marvellous advancement of the past few years is able 
to teach in regard to the cause, prevention 
and cure of Tuberculosis. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE AVOIDED AND CURED 


Place Your Order for the Entire Series at once. 
The APRIL Issue will be quickly sold out. 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 
3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Gustave Flaubert—Not Guilty 


TRIED — ACQUITTED — COMMENDED — IMMORTALIZED! 


When Flaubert’s ‘‘Madame Bovary”’ appeared, France was in an uproar. Praise 
alternated with blame. The State sued him, charging his work ‘‘an offense against Public 
Morals.’’ Flaubert was tried, acquitted, and to-day is recognized the world over as 
France’s foremost master of fiction. 


The contributions made tothe World of Literature by Gustave Flaubert are so exceptional, 
original, daring, truthful, yet imaginative, that they cannot be weighed, measured or judged by 
other standards. Being original, he has necessarily served as a model for many who have come 
after him, but Flaubert remains Flaubert—individual and inimitable. 

Flaubert’s Works are a delicious revelry, a feast of faultless characterization, exquisite diction, 
and so illuminative, harmonic, virile, that the reader reads and re-reads with ever-increasing pleas- 
ure and mental relish. To the healthy student of human nature, the absolute frankness and utter 
scorn of the conventional—always controlled and kept within bounds of good taste by the fine 
touch of true art, appeals with irresistible force and conviction. His thoughts breed thought. 
He cannot be read passively; the representation is so strong, the conception so vivid. Heis 
forever forcing the reader to regard the ordinary and everyday happenings and common 
characteristics, from a point of view quite other than the ordinary. 


With Flaubert the pervading idea seems to have been that everything in life—no matter how 
little by comparison—is great in itself and worthy of study. And it is. While his writings may 
glow with the purple flame of passion, yet the telling is masterly, and there is an underlying 
strata of such absolute sanity that it is convincing. The grossness is burned out by the purifying 
fire of truth—and led by the magic of his genius, one goes back, and back and back, into the ages, 
and re-lives the life which, but for him, had been buried in oblivion. 

You should read Flaubert, for he is the peer of the foremost writers of France. 

SPECIAL LIMITED INTRODUCTORY OFFER. This is a new, complete edi- 
tion of Flaubert’s writings published to sell for $40.00. But for advertising pur- 
poses—to acquaint a limited number of readers of the leading magazines with the splen- 

did writings of Flaubert—we offer you as a reader of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE a Saving 
of 60 per cént, making the price to you for this special edition for a short time 
$16.50 in small monthly payments. Sign and mail the coupon now. 

SENT FOR EXAMINATION, CHARGES PREPAID. Look 
the books over—read ‘‘Madame Bovary.”’ It will deeply interest you. If it 
does not, return the books to us, charges collect. 

WE WANT YOU TO KNOW FLAUBERT. WE TAKE 
ALL RISK. SEND COUPON TO-DAY. THESE TEN 
VOLUMES, OVER 3,000 PAGES (New Popular Illustrated Edi- 
tion), (Unexpurgated) printed from a new cast of French Elzevir 
type—large and clear, pure white antique egg sheil finished 
paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have liberal mar- 
gins and the work is beautifully illustrated by TWENTY 
Photogravures, especially selected. 


The books are artistically and durably boundin Dark Red 
De Luxe Cloth with distinctive blue and gold labels, gold 
tops, head bands and colored end sheets. 


Associated Libraries Publishing Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MARCH POPULAR 


A COMPLETE NOVEL 


THE LONG SHADOW 


By B. M. BOWER 
Author of “Chip, of the Flying U,’’ Etc. 

When the West was in its hey-day, Bret Harte came to chronicle its picturesqueness, its 
tugged manliness, its pathos in his immortal prose. To-day the West has changed from being 
the colored setting of mining-camps and rolling ranges; it is a new West, which Progress has 
already made her own. How the change came, imperceptibly at first, then relentlessly as doom; 
how it affected the men of the time, the cowboy, the desperado and the rancher; and how a 
winsome, headstrong girl was a solace to one whose heart was in the range-land—these are 
some of the things which are made plain in ‘“The Long Shadow”’ by B. M. Bower, the only 
living writer who really interprets the West of to-day as it is. 


ARTHUR STRINGER 


Author of “The Wire Tappers,’’ Etc. 
CONTRIBUTES 
THE HAMMER OF GOD 


A thrilling story of modern finance and peril, founded upon a daring idea, and involving many 
unusual characters. 


RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of “The Stroke-Oar,’’ Etc., 
continues his great college series in 
PETER BURNHAM’S GRUDGE 


A tale about baseball and honor, for young and old readers alike, 











A GREAT NEW SERIAL BY 


ROY NORTON 


Author of “The Vanishing Fleets,’’ Etc. 
THE LAND OF THE LOST 


A powerful story ofthe dawn of a new era, the friendship of two men, the love which one 
ran held for the whole world, and the romantic adventures of a beautiful girl. 


W. B. M. FERGUSON J. KENILORTH EGERTON 


contributes a humorous story about the manner in tells about the connection of a great noble with the 
which some Southern cash made its appearance on plot, in the continuation of his fascinating two-part 
Broadway. The title of this characteristic tale is story, “THE ARCHDUKE AND THE DACHS- 
“COLONEL BY BREVET.” HUND.” 








OTHER FEATURES FOR MARCH 
McTAVISH’'S GUESTS, A. M. Chiskolm 
How Scotty and his wife entertained the friend “of the heathen and another. 

BEFORE STRANGE GODS, Bertrand W. Sinclair 
Two men look into their hearts and seea hideous thing the rein. 

BILL HARRIS—HIS LINE, 7 Howard Fielding 
This unusual serial presents some extra aordin: ary de veiopments. 

QUERRIOT, DETECTIVE, - George Bronson-Howard 

nother of the stories in this great series is “The Snake Ring,” a yarn about a woman’s way. 


On Sale Everywhere February 10th. : : Price, 15 Cents 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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The Advantages of 


Che talratt 


RooMsS: Every room an outside 
room. Lavish in Light and Air. 


LOCATION: Thirty-first street, 
a good deal nearer to Fifth Ave- 
nue than to Bruadway. Conven- 
ient to everything—and quiet. 


RESTAURANT: There is none 
betterin all NewYork. A Strong 
Statement—made in the full con- 
sciousness of everything it means. 


SERVICE: Big enough to com- 
mand the very best superintend- 
enee—the Wolcott is still small 
enough to make possible constant 
supervision, which makes the ser- 
vice as nearly perfect as service 
can be. 


The Public Rooms are spacious, 
high, distinguished. 


VALETS AND MAIDS—that recog- 
nize personal attendance as their 
principal business—not an“extra”’ 
—ready to brush a suit or button 


And to 


a gown on the instant. 
do it properly. 
PRICES—not cheap—but excess- 
ively low for what they bring. 
Rooms with bath begin at $3.00 
a day. 

In the Restaurant your “check” 
is always a little less than you 
expect. 

And there are no “Extras.” 
Telephones in Every Room. 
Taxicabs in constant waiting,— 
of course. Wioithal an hotel that 
you will be glad to know when 
you know it. 

Booklets tell little that you can- 
not better imagine. But we have 
one we would be glad to send on 
request. 

RESERVATIONS OF ROOMS—by 
telegram at our expense. 

And if you name your train, the 
Wolcott porter will meet you, 


The Walyott 


Thirty-first St. and Fifth Ave., N. Y. George T. Stockham, Proprietor 








=| 









Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


An Unlimited Number of Prizes will be distributed among those who make a copy 
of this picture. If our Art Director decides that your copy is even 40 ox cent. as 
ood as the original, it will win an illustrated magazine 4 
1X MONTHS, showing the work of the most prominent artists of the country. 
No Money Required to Win a Prize—It will not cost you a cent to enter this 
contest. Sit right down now and copy this picture with either pencil or pen and ink. See 
how well you can do it. If you area prize winner it will prove you have talent for drawing. 


Copy This Picture and Win a Prize 


Thousands of people now earning small pay have illustrating ability, but do not know 
it. If you will send your drawing to-day, we will tell you whether you possess this talent. 
If your drawing is even 40 percent.as good as the original, you have this natural 

y, and we can start you on the road to a comfortable and independent living, 
with pleasant, steady and profitable employment. 


Correspondence institute of America, Dept. 3/9, Scranton, Pa. 














If You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, tc 

gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H, POWELL, 
1159 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 











» IN &O DAYS 


9 We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 

only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 

home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 

to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 

No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 

No long lists of word signs to con- 


entire English language at your absolute command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Ww 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men rthand for 


Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 


E 
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LEARN TOWRITE 








Earn 
$25 to 








PNW s100 
— a Week 
We will teach you by correspondence, 
the most fascinating and protitable 


profession in the world. Send for our 





BE AN ILLUSTRATOR-—Leam to Draw. We will 

teach you by mail how SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMfiece 16 
to draw for magazines se ve 
and newspapers. “ 

Send for catalog. 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the heginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will als > improve the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
































The oklest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
educators Experienced and competent instruc- 






tors Takes spare time only. Three courses— 
Preparatory, Business, Colleve 
Prepares for practice. Will Let- 
ter your condition and prospects 
in business. Students and grad 


uates everywhere. Full particu 
lars and Easy Payment Pian free. 
The Sprague 


Correspondence School 


of Law, 

705 Majestic Bldg, Detroit, Mieh. 
I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pren.. 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest 2nd Largest School of Its Kind” 












(ae WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 


EARN $ T0 $ Good artists 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com. 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in- 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 
eee OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
36 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


STU DY Leading Law School in 
Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Established 1892. 


Prepares for the bar. Three Courses 

College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. Approved 


by the bench and bar. y 
Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
536 Reaper Block, Chicago 
BOOK-KEEPING 


LEARN Hite 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction —and a good paying, responsible 
pase is yours; we are unable to supply the demand. 
any energetic graduates have worked up to salaries of 
$5, per year. We send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US NO MONEY for tuition until position 
secured. Write at once 

for special offer, stating which you prefer to learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE 979 last.Bide Kalamazoo. Mich 
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We prepare you by mail to successfull 
e | ly pass 
the Civil Service Examination. Our instruc- 









tion ae features no other school can 
use. you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog. Write today. 
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Webster’s New *85° Encyclopedic Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous Price Reduction—an overwhelming bargain—an extraordinary HALF PRICE offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 











wi World, opavae | 94.00 Secures the Set | tt ican. 


CHEAPEST inthe World | SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION | A Hage Library 
THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED. 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME. 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead:of your less 
ey neighbor. 

ther books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. It covers every phase of 
human knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every-step in the stately march of 
human progress. It covers all epochs of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. All 
gallant deeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention, 
all the glorious achievements that have made history luminous and civilization possible are found 
in the ten thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 
Its Matchless Authority. The most brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as its contribu- 


tors. Its writers include such men of world-wide fame as Matthew 
Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart 
Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, 



























Saintsbury, Swinburne, Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, THE 
Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous give it an authority so over- BOOKLOVERS 
whelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a rival in the realm of scholarship. Brat 

* venu 
Special HALF PRICE Offer. To emphasize the issue of the 1909 edition of this 186 + Tork bi 
; magnificent work we are making for a limited Pleaee cond me OF 
time only a special introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price. The cloth set we price at $37, examination prepaid, & 





the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to reach us we will send abso- 
lutely FREE Webster’s Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retailing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in 
Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. This combination of the world’s most famous 
Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous ex- 
tent and unmatchable value. 


Sign and mail the attached coupon and we will ship 
Send No Money Now. you a complete set for five days’ FREE examina- 


tion. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give you entire satisfaction. 
We pay all transportation charges. Should you desire to purchase, then send us $1.00 as 
first payment and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for the cloth and $2.50 
per month for the half morocco. 


D At these phenomenal prices the introductory sets will 
: - Not Delay. vanish like magic. It is the opportunity of a life- 
time. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight your family with this stu- 
pendous work. Write TO-DAY. Remember, No Risk! No obligation! {4 Name ......-ccccecccscesccese scence enerseseseraesesers 
You purchase only if satisfied. 


THE BOOKLOVERS SOCIETY  136,FTH AvEnve 





complete set of the New 
Americanized Encyclo- 
pedia in half morocco bind- 
ing at your SPECIAL HALF 
PRICE offer of $46.00. Ifthe 
set is satisfactory, I agree to pay 
upon the purchase price the sum of 
$1.00 in cash within 5 days after receipt 
of goods and $2.50 each month thereafter 
for eighteen months. Title to remain in 
The Booklovers Society until full purchase 
price has been paid. If the books are not sat- 
isfactory I am to notify you promptly and hold 
them subject to your order. Also send me Web- 
ster’s New Encyclo ic Dictionary, which I am 
to receive absolutely FREE should I retain the set. 



















If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and 
” $2.50 each month to $2.00. 
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Silver Butter-Spreaders 











Let us give you a full set free—a set that would 
cost you $3.00 in the jewelry stores. 





These Butter-Spreaders are Wm. Rogers 
& Sons’ famous A A triple plate. 

Nothing on any table today is more dainty 
—noore refined. 

And these are of the Armour lily pattern— 
the prettiest pattern of all. 

It is a special design, copyrighted by Ar- 
mour & Co. Other concerns make similar 
offers, but from stock patterns. Ours is an 
exclusive pattern. You cannot buy any- 
thing like it. 

Sooner or later you'll want 
Spreaders. Why not get them now? 


Butter- 


Simply send us one top from a small 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or send 
the paper certificate underneath. Send with 
it .10c to cover the cost of packing and 
carriage. 


We'll then send you one of these beauti- 
ful Spreaders. 


For six tops or certificates and 10c with 
each, we'll send you a full half dozen 
Spreaders. Thus, by simply paying the 
carriage and package charges, you get a 
$3.00 set of these silver Spreaders free. 


Armours 


Extract 


We do this because we want you to know what 
it means to use Armour’s Extract of Beef. Not 
in the sick-room—not for beef tea, but in the 
kitchen for adding new flavor and richness to 
every meat dish. 

The Germans and French use fifty times as 
much as Americans do. That is one of the rea- 
sons why they’re supposed to be better cooks. 

See how rich and delicious it makes your brown 
gravies. Learn what it adds to ‘“‘left-overs.’’ 

When you know, you won’t allow the cook to 
prepare one meal without it. 

Use Armour’s, because it has four times the 
strength. Armour’s goes four times as far. The 
directions are always— 


Use One-Fourth as Much 


Armour’s is concentrated. 
So don’t judge Armour’s by extracts of beef 
which are but one-fourth as good. 


of Beef 


Extracts costing a trifle less go but one-fourth 
as far. 

We are making this offer for your good and ours. 

If you don’t buy fifteen times six jars in the 
future, we'll lose on the six you do buy. For the 
Spreaders we give are worth more than you pay 
for the extract. 

But use one jar and you'll use a hundred and 
then a hundred more. 

For you won’t get along without Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, once you taste a dish flavored 
with it—once you know what it saves. 

So buy your first jar of the druggist or grocer 
today. 

Send your first top or certificate for the first 
Butter-Spreader. 

Judge by that Spreader if you want the rest to 
make up this elegant Rogers set. When sending 
the tops, address Armour & Company, Chicago, 
Dept. L. 
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Good-bye.” 
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“BUT GRETCHEN LOOKED ON AHEAD, 
PUKELY AND SERENELY.” 


— The Goose Girl page 5 
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THE GO,OSE GIRL 















N old man, clothed 
in picturesque patches 
and tatters, paused 
and leaned on his 
| stout oak staff. He 
was tired. He drew 
off his rusty felt hat, 
Ea swept a sleeve across 
~ his forehead, and 
He had walked many miles 
and even now the journey’s 





sighed. 
that day, 
end, near as it really was, seemed far 


away. Ah, but he would sleep soundly 
that night, whether the bed were of 
earth or of straw. His peasant garb 
rather enhanced his fine head. His 
eyes were blue and clear and far-see- 
ing, the eyes of a hunter or a woods- 
man, of a man who watched the shad- 
ows in the forest at night or the dim, 
wavering lines on the horizon at day- 
time ; things near or far or roundabout. 
His brow was high, his nose large and 
bridged; a face of more angles than 
contours, bristling with gray spikes like 
one who had gone unshaven several 
days. His hands, folded over the 
round, polished knuckle of his staff, 
were tanned and soiled, but they were 
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long and slender, and the callouses 
were pink, a certain indication that they 
were fresh. 

The afternoon glow of the Septem- 
ber sun burned along the dusty white 
highway. From where he stood the 
road trailed off miles behind and wound 
up five hundred feet or more above him 
to the ancient city of Dreiberg. It was 
not a steep road, but a long and weary 
one, a steady, enervating, unbroken 
climb. To the left the mighty cliff 
reared its granite side to the hanging 
city, broke in a wide plain, and then 
went on up several thousand feet to the 
ledges of dragon-green ice and snow. 
To the right sparkled and flashed a 
wild mountain stream on its way to the 
broad, fertile valley, which, mistily 
green and brown and yellow with vine- 
yards and hops and corn, spread out 
and on to the north, stopping abruptly 
at the base of the more formidable 
chain of mountains. 

Across this lofty jumble of barren 
rock and glacial cleft, now purpling and 
darkening as the sun mellowed in its 
decline, lay the kingdom of Jugendheit ; 
and toward this the wayfarer gazed 
meditatively, absorbing little or nothing 
of the exquisite panorama. By and by 
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his gaze wavered, and that particular 
patch in the valley, brown from the 
beating of many iron-shod horses, 
caught and chained his interest for a 
space. It was the military field, and it 
glittered and scintillated as squadron 
after squadron of cavalry dashed from 
side to side or wheeled in bewildering 
circles. 

“The philosophy of war is to pre- 
pare for it,” mused the old man, with 
a jerk of his shoulders. “France! So 
the mutter runs. There is a Napoleon 
in France, but no Bonaparte. Clatter- 
clatter! Bang-bang!” He laughed 
ironically and cautiously glanced at his 
watch, an article which must have cost 
him many and many a _ potato-patch. 
He pulled his hat over his éyes, 
scratched the irritating stubble on his 
chin, and stepped forward. 

He had followed yonder goose-girl 
ever since the incline began. Oft the 
little wooden shoes had lagged, but here 
they were, still a hundred yards or 
more ahead of him. He had never 
been close enough to distinguish her 
features. The galloping of soldiers up 
and down the road from time to time 
disturbed her flock; but she was evi- 
dently a patient soul, and relied valiant- 
ly upon her stick of willow. Once or 
twice he had been inclined to hasten 
his steps, to join her, to talk, to hear 
the grateful sound of his own voice, 
which he had not heard since he passed 
the frontier customs; yet each time he 
had subdued the desire and continued 
to lessen none of the distance between 
them. 

The little goose-girl was indeed tired, 
and the little wooden shoes grew heav- 
ier and heavier, and the little bare feet 
ached dully; but her heart was light 
and her mind sweet with happiness. 
Day after day she had tended the geese 
in the valley and trudged back at eve- 
ning alone, all told a matter of twelve 
miles; and now she was bringing them 
into the city to sell in the market on the 
morrow. After that she would have 


little to do save an hour or two at night 
in a tavern called the Black Eagle, 
where she waited upon patrons. 

On the two went, the old man in 
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tatters, the goose-girl in wooden shoes. 
The man listened; she was singing 
brightly, and the voice was sweet and 
strong and true. 

“She is happy; that is some recom- 
pense. She is richer than I am.” And 
the peasant fell into a reverie. 

Presently there was a clatter of 
horses, a jingle of bit and spur and 
saber. ‘he old man stepped to the 
side of the road and sat down, on the 
stone parapet. It would be wiser now 
to wait till the dust settled. Half a 
dozen mounted officers trotted past. 
The peasant on the parapet instantly 
recognized one of the men. He sa- 
luted with a humbleness which lacked 
sincerity. It was the grand duke him- 
self. There was General Ducwitz, too, 
and some of his staff, and a smooth- 
faced, handsome young man in civilian 
riding-clothes, who, though he rode like 
a cavalryman, was obviously of foreign 
birth, an Englishman or an American. 
They were laughing and chatting ami- 
ably, for the Grand Duke of Ehren- 
stein bothered himself about formalities 
only at formal times. The outsider 
watched them regretfully as they went 
by, and there was some envy in his 
heart, too. 

When the cavalcade reached the 
goose-girl, the peace of the scene van- 
ished forthwith. Confusion took up the 
scepter. The silly geese, instead of re- 
maining on the left of the road, in 
safety, straightway determined that 
their haven of refuge was on the oppo- 
side side. Gonk-gonk! Quack-quack! 
They scrambled, they blundered, they 
flew. Some tried to go over the horses, 
some endeavored to go under. One 
landed, full-winged, against the grand 
duke’s chest and swept his vizored cap 
off his head and rolled it into the dust. 
The duke signed to his companions to 
draw up; to proceed in this undignified 
manner was impossible. All laughed 
heartily, however, all excepting the 
goose-girl. To her it was far from 
being a laughing matter. It would take 
half an hour to calm stupid 
charges. And she was so tired. 

“Stupids!’’ she cried despairingly. 

“From pigs and chickens, good Lord 


her 
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deliver us!” shouted the civilian, sli- 
ding from his horse and recovering the 
duke’s cap. 

Now, the duke was a kind-hearted, 
thoughtful man, notwithstanding his 
large and complex affairs of state; so 
he ceased laughing, searched a pocket, 
and tossed a couple of coins to the for- 
lorn goose-girl. 

“IT am sorry, little one,” he said 
gravely. “I hope none of your geese 
is hurt.” 

“Oh, highness!” cried the girl, 
breathless from her recent endeavors 
and overcome with the grandeur of the 
two ducal effigies in her hand. She 
had seen the grand duke times without 
number, but she had never yet been 
so near to him. And now he had actu- 
ally spoken to her. It was a miracle. 
She would tell them all that night in 
the dark old Krumerweg. And for the 
moment this prospect overshadowed all 
thought of her geese. 

The civilian dusted the royal cap with 
his sleeve, returned it, and mounted. He 
then looked casually at the girl. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, in Eng- 
lish. 

“What is it?” asked the duke, gath- 
ering up the reins. 

“The girl’s face; it is beautiful.” 

The duke, after a glance, readily 
agreed. “You Americans are always 
observant.” 

“Whenever there’s a pretty face 
about,” supplemented Ducwitz. 

“I certainly shouldn’t trouble to look 
at a homely one,” the American re- 
torted. 

“Pretty figure, too,” said one of the 
aides, a colonel. But his eye held none 
of the abstract admiration which char- 
acterized the American’s. 

The goose-girl had seen this look in 
other men’s eyes; she knew. A faint 
color grew under her tan and waned, 
but her eyes wavered not the breadth 
of a hair. It was the colonel who final- 
ly was forced to turn his gaze else- 
where, chagrined. His face was not 
unfamiliar to her. 

“Beauty is a fickle goddess,” re- 
marked Ducwitz tritely, settling himself 
firmly in the saddle. “In giving, she is 
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as blind as a bat. I know a duchess 
now—but never mind.” 

“Let us be going forward,” inter- 
rupted the duke. There were more 
vital matters under hand than the 
beauty of a strolling goose-girl. 

So the troop proceeded with. dust and 
small thunder, and shortly passed the 
city gates, which in modern times were 
never closed. It traversed the lumpy 
cobbles of the narrow streets, under 
hanging gables, past dim little shops 
and markets, often unintentionally 
crowding pedestrians into doorways or 
against the walls. Among one of these 
so inconvenienced was a youth dressed 
as a vintner. He was tall, pliantly 
built, blond as a Viking, possessing a 
singular beauty of the masculine order. 
He was forced to flatten himself against 
the wall of a house, his arms extended 
on either side, in a kind of temporary 
crucifixion. Even then the stirrup of 
the American touched him slightly. 
But it was not the touch of the stirrup 
that startled him; it was the dark, 
clean-cut face of the rider. Once they 
were by, the youth darted into a door- 
way. 

“He? What can he be doing here? 
No, it is utterly impossible; it is merely 
a likeness.” 

He ventured forth presently, none of 
the perturbation, however, gone from 
his face. He ran his hand across his 
chin; yes, he would let his beard grow. 

The duke and his escort turned into 
the broad and restful sweep of the 
K6nig-strasse, with its fashionable resi- 
dences, shops, cafés, and hotels. At 
the end of the strasse was the Ehren- 
stein Platz, the great square round 
which ran the palaces and the royal 
and public gardens. On the way many 
times the duke raised his hand in salu- 
tations; for, while not exactly loved, 
he was liked for his rare clean living, 
his sound sense of justice, and his hon- 
est efforts to do what was right. Opera- 
singers came and went, but none had 
ever penetrated into the private suites 
of the palace. The halt was made in 
the courtyard, and all dismounted. 

The American thanked the duke 
gratefully for the use of the horse. 






“You are welcome to a mount at all 
times, Mr. Carmichael,’ replied the 
duke pleasantly. “A man who rides so 
well as yourself may be trusted any- 
where with any kind of a horse.” 

The group looked admiringly at the 
object of this marked attention. Here 
was one who had seen two years of 
constant and terrible warfare, who had 
ridden horses under fire, and who bore 
on his body many honorable scars. For 
the great civil strife in America had 
come to its close but two years before, 
and Europe was still captive to her 
amazement at the military prowess of 
the erstwhile inconsiderable American. 

As Carmichael saluted and turned to 
leave the courtyard, he threw a swift, 
searching glance at one of the palace 
windows. Did the curtain stir? He 
could not say. He continued on, cross- 
ing the platz, toward the Grand Hotel. 
He was a bachelor, so he might easily 
have had his quarters at the consulate ; 
but as usual with American consulates 
—even to the present time—it was sit- 
uated in an undesirable part of the 
town, over a bier-halle frequented by 
farmers, soldiers, and the middle class. 
Having a moderately comfortable in- 
come of his own, he naturally preferred 
the Grand Hotel. 

Where had he seen that young vint- 
ner before? 


Meanwhile the goose-girl set resc- 
lutely about the task of remarshaling 
her awkward squad. With a soft, 
clucking sound she moved hither and 
thither. At last she gathered them in, 
all but one foolish, blank-eyed gander, 
which, poising on a large boulder, 
threatened to dive headforemost into 
the torrent. She coaxed: him gently, 
then severely, but without success. The 
old man in patches came up. 

“Let me get him for you, kindchen,” 
he volunteered. 

The good-fellowship in his voice im- 
pressed her far more than the humble 
state of his dress. But she smiled and 
shook her head. 

“It is dangerous,’ 
will be wiser to wait. 


, 


she affirmed. “It 
In a little while 


he will come down of his own accord.” 
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“Bah!” cried the old man. “It is 
nothing; I am a mountaineer.” 

In spite of his weariness, he proved 
himself to be a dexterous climber. Foot 
by foot he crawled up the side of the 
huge stone. A slip, and his life would 
not have been worth one of the float- 
ing feathers. The gander saw him 
coming and stirred uneasily. Nearer 
and nearer came this human spider. 
The gander flapped its wings, but hesi- 
tated to take the leap. Instantly a 
brown hand shot up and caught the 
scaly yellow legs.. There was much 
squawking on the way down, but when 
his gandership saw his more tractable 
brothers and sisters peacefully wad- 
dling up the road, he subsided and took 
his place in the ranks without more 
ado. 

“You are a brave man, herr.” There 
was admiration in the girl’s eyes. 

“To court danger and to overcome 
obstacles is a part of my regular busi- 
ness. I do not know what giddiness is. 
You are welcome to the service. It is 
a long walk from the valley.” 

“IT have walked it many times this 
summer. But this is the last day. To- 
morrow I sell the geese in the market 
to the hotels. They have all fine livers,” 
lightly touching a goose with her willow 
stick. 

“What, the hotels?” humorously. 

“No, no, my geese!” 

“What was that song you were sing- 
ing before the horses came up?” 

“That? It was from the 
Heine,” simply. 

He stared at her with a rudeness not 
at all intentional. 

“Heine? Can you read?” 

“Yes, herr.” 

The other walked along beside her in 
silence. After all, why not? Why 
should he be surprised? From one end 
of the world to the other printer’s ink 
was spreading and bringing light. But 
a goose-girl who read Heine! 

“And the music?” he inquired pres- 
ently. 

“That is mine,” with the first sign 
of diffidence. “Melodies are always 
running through my head. Sometimes 
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it makes me forget things I ought to 
remember.” 

“Your own music? An impresario 
will be discovering you some fine day, 
and your fortune will be made.” 

The light irony did not escape her. 
“IT am only a goose-girl.” 

He felt disarmed. “What is your 
name?” 

“Gretchen.” 

“What else?” 

“Nothing else,” wistfully. “I never 
knew any father or mother.” 

“So?” This was easier for the other 
to understand. “But who taught you 
to read?” 

“A priest. Once I lived in the moun- 
tains, at an inn. He used to come in 
evenings, when the snow was not too 
deep. He taught me to read and write, 
and many things besides. I know that 
Italy has all the works of art; that 
France has the most interesting history ; 
that Germany has all the philosophers ; 
and America all the money,” adding a 
smile. “I should like to see America. 
Sometimes I find a newspaper, and I 
read it all through.” 

“History ?” 

“A little, and geography.” 

“With all this wide learning you 
ought to be something better than a 
tender of geese.” 

“It is honest work, and that is good.” 

“T meant nothing wrong, kindchen, 
But you would find it easier in a milli- 
ner’s shop, as a lady’s maid, something 
of that order.”’ 

“With these?” holding out her hands. 

“It would not take long to whiten 
them. Do you live alone?” 

“No. I live with my foster-mother, 
who is very old. I call her grand- 
mother. She took me in when I was 
a foundling; now I am taking care of 
her. She has always been good to me. 
And what might your name be?” 

“Ludwig.” 

“Ludwig what?” inquisitive in her 
turn. 

“Oh, the other does not matter. I 
am a mountaineer from Jugendheit.” 

“Jugendheit ?” She paused to look at 
him more closely. “We are not friendly 
with your country.” 
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“More’s the pity. It is a grave blun- 
der on the part of the grand duke. 
There is a mote in his eye.” 

“Wasn't it all about the grand duke’s 
daughter ?” 

“Yes. But she has been found. Yet 
the duke is as bitter as of old. He is 
wrong, he was always wrong.” The 
old man spoke with feeling. “What is 
this new-found princess like ?” 

“She is beautiful and kind.” 

“GaP” 

The geese were behaving, and only 
occasionally was she obliged to use her 
stick. And as her companion asked no 
more questions, she devoted her atten- 
tion to the flock, proud of their broad 
backs and full breasts. 

On his part, he observed her critical- 
ly, for he was more than curious now, 
he was interested. She was not short, 
but her lithe slenderness gave her the 
appearance of shortness. Her hands, 
rough-nailed and sunburnt, were small 
and shapely; the bare foot in the wood- 
en shoe might have worn without 
trouble Cinderella’s magic slipper. Her 
clothes, coarse and homespun, were 
clean and variously mended. Her hair, 
in a thick braid, was the tone of the 
heart of a chestnut-burr, and her eyes 
were of that mystifying hazel, some- 
times brown, sometimes gray, accord- 
ing to whether the sky was clear or 
overcast. And there was something 
above and beyond all these things, a 
modesty, a gentleness, and a purity; 
none of the bold, rollicking, knowing 
manner so common in handsome peas- 
ant girls. He contemplated her through 
half-closed eyes and gave her in fancy 
the trifling furbelows of a woman of 
fashion ; she would have been beautiful. 

“How old are you, Gretchen?” 

“IT do not know,” she answered; 
“perhaps eighteen, perhaps twenty.” 

Arriving at length in the city, they 
passed through the crooked streets, 
sometimes so narrow that the geese 
were packed from wall to wall. Oft 
some jovial soldier sent a jest or a 
query across the now gray backs of the 
geese. But Gretchen looked on ahead, 
purely and serenely. 








“Gretchen, where shall I find the 


Adlergasse ?” 

“We pass through it shortly. I will 
show you. You are also a stranger in 
Dreiberg ?” 

“Yes.” 

They took the next turn, and the 
weather-beaten sign Zum Schwartzen 
Adler, hanging in front of a frame 
house of many gables, caused the moun- 
taineer to breathe gratefully. 

“Here my journey ends, Gretchen. 
The Black Eagle,” he added, in an un- 
dertone; “it is unchanged these twenty 
years. Heaven send that the beds are 
softer than aforetime!” 

They were passing a clock-mender’s 
shop. The man from Jugendheit peered 
into the window, which had not been 
cleaned in an age, but there was no 
clock in sight to give him warning of 
the time, and he dared not now look at 
his watch. He had a glimpse of the 
ancient clock-mender himself, however, 
huddled over a table upon which sput- 
tered a candle. It touched up his face 
with grotesque lights. Here was age, 
mused the man outside the window; 
nothing less than fourscore years rested 
upon those rounded shoulders. The 
face was corrugated with wrinkles, like 
a frosted road; eyes heavily spectacled, 
a ragged thatch of hair on the head, a 
ragged beard on the chin, Aware of 
a shadow between him and the fading 
daylight, the clock-mender looked up 
from his work. The eyes of the two 
men met, but only for a moment. 

The mountaineer, who felt rejuve- 
nated by this contrast, straightened his 
shoulders and started to cross the street 
to the tavern. 

“Good night, Gretchen. Good luck 
to you and your geese to-morrow.” 

“Thanks, Herr Ludwig. And will 
you be long in the city?” 

“That depends; perhaps,” adding a 
grim smile in answer to a grim thought. 

He offered his hand, which she ac- 
cepted trustfully. He was a strange 
old man, but she liked him. When she 
withdrew her hand, something cold and 
hard remained in her palm. Wonders 
of all the world! It was a piece of 
gold. Her eyes went up quickly, but 
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the giver smiled reassuringly and put 
a finger against his lips. 
jut, herr!” she remonstrated, 

“Keep it; I give it to you. Do not 
question providence, and I am her hand- 
maiden just now. Go along with you.” 

So Gretchen in a mild state of stupe- 
faction turned away. Clat-clat! sang 
the little wooden shoes. A _ plaintive 
gonk rose as she prodded a laggard 
from the dank gutter. A piece of gold! 
Clat-clat! Clat-clat! Surely this had 
been a day of marvels; two crowns 
from the grand duke and a piece of 
gold from this old man in peasant 
clothes. Instinctively she knew that he 
was not a peasant. But what could he 
be? Comparison would have made him 
a king. She was too tired and hungry 
to make further deductions. 

She was regarded with kindly eyes 
till the dark jaws of the Krumerweg 
swallowed up both her and her geese. 

“Poor little goose-girl!” he thought. 
“If she but knew, she could make a 
bonfire of a thousand hearts. A fine 
day!” He eyed again the battered sign. 
It was then that he discerned another, 
leaning from the ledge of the first story 
of the house adjoining the tavern. It 
was the tarnished shield of the United 
States. 

“What a penurious government it 
must be!—Two weeks, tramping about 
the country in this unholy garb, follow- 
ing false trails half the time, living on 
crusts and cold meats. Ah, you have 
led me a merry dance, nephew, but I 
shall not forget!” 

He entered the tavern and applied 
for a room, haggling over the price 


CHAPTER II. 

The nights in Dreiberg durifig Sep- 
tember were often chill. The heavy 
mists from the mountain slipped down 
the granite cliffs and spread over the 
city, melting ail sharp outlines, en- 
feebling the gas-lamps, and changing 
the moon, if there happened to be one, 
into something less than a moon and 
something more than a pewter disk. 
And so it was this night. 


Carmichael, in order to finish his 
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cigar on the little balcony fronting his 
window, found it necessary to put on 
his light overcoat, though he perfectly 
knew that he was in no manner forced 
to smoke on the balcony. But the truth 
was he wanted a clear vision of the 
palace and the lighted windows there- 
of, and of one in particular. He had 
no more sense than Tom-fool, the abet- 
tor of follies. She was as far removed 
from him as the most alien of the plan- 
ets; but the magnet shall ever draw the 
needle, and a woman shall ever draw a 
man. He knew that it was impossible, 
that it grew more impossible day by 
day, and he railed at himself bitterly 
and satirically. 

le sighed and teetered his legs. A 
sigh moves nothing forward, yet it is 
as essential as life itself. It is the 
safety-valve to every emotion; it is 
the last thing in laughter, the last thing 
in tears. One sighs in entering the 
world and in leaving it, perhaps in pro- 
test. A child sighs for the moon be- 
cause it knows no better. Carmichael 
sighed for the Princess Hildegarde, un- 
derstanding. It was sigh or curse, and 
the latter mode of expression wastes 
more vitality. Oh, yes; they made of 
him, as the word goes; they dined and 
wined him and elected him honorary 
member to their clubs; they patted him 
on the back and called him captain ; but 
it was all in a negligent toleration that 
turned each pleasure into rust. 

Arthur Carmichael was Irish. He 
was born in America, educated there 
and elsewhere, a little while at Paris, 
a little while at Bonn, and, like all 
Irishmen, he was baned with the wan- 
dering foot; for the man who is home- 
less by choice has a subtle poison in his 
blood. He was at Bonn when the Civil 
War came. He went back to America 
and threw himself into the fight with all 
the ardor that had made his forebears 
famous in the service of the worthless 
Stuarts. It wasn’t a question with him 
of the mere love of fighting, of tossing 
the penny; he knew with which side 
he wished to fight. He joined the cav- 
alry of the North, and hammered and 
fought his way to a captaincy. He was 
wounded five times and imprisoned 
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twice. At the end of the conflict he 
returned to Washington. 

And then the inherent curse put a 
hand on his shoulder; he must be mov- 
ing. His parents were dead; there was 
no anchor, nor had lying ambition en- 
meshed him. There was a little prop- 
erty, the income from which was 
enough for his wants. Without any 
influence whatever, save his pleasing 
address and his wide education, he 
blarneyed the State Department out of 
a consulate. They sent him to Ehren- 
stein, at a salary not worth mentioning, 
with the diplomatic halo of dignity as 
a tail to the kite. He had been in the 
service some two years by now, and 
those who knew him well rather won- 
dered at his sedative turn of mind. 
Two years in any one place was not 
in reckoning as regarded Carmichael; 
yet, here he was, caring for neither 
promotion nor exchange. So, then, all 
logical deductions simmered down to 
one: Cherchez la femme. 

He knew that his case would never 
be tried in court nor settled out of it; 
and he realized that it would be far 
better to weigh anchor and set his 
course for other ports. But no man 
quite ever forsakes his dream-woman; 
and he had endued a princess with all 
the shining attributes of an angel, 
when, had he known it, she was only 
angelic. The dreamer is invariably 
tripping over his illusions; and Car- 
michael was rather boyish in his 
dreams. What absurd romances he 
was always weaving round her! What 
exploits on her behalf! But never any- 
thing ever happened, and never was 
the grand duke called upon to offer his 
benediction. 

It was all very foolish and romantic 
and impossible, and no one recognized 
this more readily than he. No Ameri- 
can ever married a princess of a reign- 
ing house, and no American ever will. 
This law is as immovable as the law of 
gravitation. Still, man is master of his 
dreams, and he may do as he pleases in 
the confines of this small circle. Out- 
side these temporary lapses, Carmichael 
was a keen, shrewd, far-sighted young 
man, close-lipped and observant, never 
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forgetting faces, never forgetting bene- 
fits or benefits forgot, loving a fight but 
never provoking one. So he and the 
world were friends. Diplomacy has its 
synonym in tact, and he was an able 
tactician, for all that an Irishman is 
generally likened to a bull in a china- 
shop. 

“How the deuce will it end?” mu- 
sing half aloud. “I'll forget myself 
some day and trip so hard that they'll 
be asking Washington for my recall. 
I'll go over to the gardens and listen to 
the band. They are playing dirges to- 
night, and anything funereal will be a 
light and happy tonic to my present 
state of mind.” 

He was standing on the curb in front 
of the hotel, his decision still unround- 
ed, when he noticed a closed carriage 


hard by the fountain in the platz. The 
driver dozed on his box. 
“Humph! There’s a man who is 


never troubled with counting the fool’s 
beads. Silver and copper are his gods 
and goddesses. Ha! A fare!” 

A woman in black, thoroughly veiled 
and cloaked, came round from the op- 
posite side of the fountain. She spoke 
to the driver, and he tumbled off the 
box, alive and hearty. There seemed to 
be a short interchange of words of mu- 
tual satisfaction. The lady stepped 
into the carriage, the driver woke up 
his ancient Bucephalus, and went click- 
ety-clack down the Konig-strasse to- 
ward the town. 

To Carmichael it was less than an 
incident. He twirled his cane and 
walked toward the public gardens. 
Here he strolled about, watching the 
people, numerous but orderly, with a 
bright military patch here and there. 
The band struck up again, and he 
drifted with the crowd toward the pa- 
vilion. The penny-chairs were occu- 
pied, so he selected a spot off-side, near 
enough for all auditual purposes. One 
after another he carelessly scanned the 
faces of those nearest. 

Within a dozen feet of him, her 
arms folded across her breast, her eyes 
half shut in the luxury of the senses, 
stood the goose-girl. He smiled as he 


recalled the encounter of that after- 
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noon. It was his habit to ride to the 
maneuvers every day, and several times 
he had noticed her, as well as any rider 
is able to notice a pedestrian. But that 
afternoon her beauty came home to him 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Had she 
been other than what she was, a wom- 
an well-gowned, for instance, riding in 
her carriage, his interest would have 
waned in the passing. But it had come 
with the same definite surprise as when 
one finds a rare and charming story in 
a dilapidated book. 

“Why couldn’t I have fallen in love 
with some one like this?” he cogitated. 

With a friendly smile on his lips, he 
took a step toward her, but instantly 
paused. Colonel von Wallenstein of 
the general staff approached her from 
the other side, and Carmichael was cu- 
rious to find out what that officer’s ob- 
ject was. Wallenstein was a capital 
soldier, and a jolly fellow round a 
board, but beyond that Carmichael had 
no real liking for him. There were too 
many scented notes stuck in his pock- 
ets. 

The colonel dropped his cigarette, 
leaned over Gretchen’s shoulder and 
spoke a few words. At first she gave 
no heed. The colonel persisted. With- 
out a word in reply, she resolutely 
sought the nearest policeman. Wallen- 
stein, remaining where he was, laughed. 
Meantime the policeman frowned. It 
was incredible ; his excellency could not 
possibly have intended any wrong. It 
was only a harmless  pleasantry. 
Gretchen’s lips quivered; the. law of 
redress in Ehrenstein had no niche for 
the goose-girl. 

“Good evening, colonel,” said Car- 
michael pleasantly. “Why can’t your 
bandmaster give us light opera once 
in a while?” 

The colonel pulled his mustache in 
chagrin, but he did not give Carmichael 
the credit for bringing about this cheap- 
ening sense. For the time being 
Gretchen was freed from annoyance. 
The colonel certainly could not rush off 
to her and give this keen-eyed Ameri- 
can an opportunity to witness a further 
rebuff. 

“Light operas are rare at present,” 





























he replied, accepting his defeat amia- 
bly enough. 
“Paris is full of them just now.” 


“Paris? Would you like a riot in 
the gardens?” asked the _ colonel, 
amused. 


“A riot?” said Carmichael derisively. 
“Why, nothing short of a bombshell 
would cause a riot among your phleg- 
matic Germans.” 

“I believe you love your Paris bet- 
ter than your Dreiberg.” 

“Not a bit of doubt. And down in 
your heart you do, too. Think of the 
lights, the theaters, the cafés, and the 
pretty women!” Carmichael’s cane 
described a flourish as if to draw a pic- 
ture of these things. 

“Yes, yes,” agreed the colonel rem- 
iniscently ; “you are right. There is no 
other night equal to a Parisian night. 
Ach, Gott! But think of the mornings, 
think of the mornings!” dolefully. 

“On the contrary, let us not think of 
them!” with a mock shudder. 

And then a pretty woman rose from 
a chair near-by. She nodded brightly 
at the colonel, who bowed, excused 
himself to Carmichael, and made off 
after her. 

“I believe I stepped on his toe that 
time,” said Carmichael to himself. 

Then he looked round for Gretchen. 
She was still at the side of the police- 
man. She had watched the scene be- 
tween the two men, but was quite un- 
conscious that it had been set for her 
benefit. She came back. Carmichael 
stepped confidently to her side and 
raised his hat. 

“Did you get your geese together 
without mishap?” he asked. 

The instinct of the child always re- 


mains with the woman. Gretchen 
smiled. This young man would be dif- 


ferent, she knew. 
“They were only frightened. But his 
highness,” eagerly, “was he very an- 


gry?” 
“Angry? Not the least. He was 
amused. But he was nearly knocked 


off his horse. If you lived in America 
now, you might reap a goodly profit 
from that goose.” 
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“America? How?” 

“You could put him in a museum 
and exhibit him as an intimate friend 
of the Grand Duke of Ehrenstein.” 

But Gretchen did not laugh. It was 
a serious thing to talk lightly of so 
grand a person as the duke. Still, the 
magic word America, where the gold 
came from, flamed her curiosity. 

“You are from America?” 

“Vea” 

“Are you rich?” 

“In fancy, in dreams,” humorously. 

“Oh! I thought they were all rich.” 

“Only one or two of us.” 

“Is it very large, this America?” 

“France, Spain, Prussia would be 
lonesome if set down in America. Only 
Russia has anything to boast of.” 

“Did you fight in the war?” 

“Yes. Do you like music?” 

“Were you ever wounded?” 

“A scratch or two, nothing to speak 
of. But do you like music?” 

“Very, very much. When they play 
Beethoven, Bach or Meyerbeer, ach! I 
seem to live in another country. I 
hear music in everything, in the leaves, 
the rain, the wind, the stream.” 

It seemed strange to him that he had 
not noticed it at first, the almost Han- 
overian purity of her speech and the 
freedom with which she spoke. The 
average peasant was diffident, with a 
vocabulary of few words, ignorant of 
art or music or where the world lay. 

“What is your name?” 

“Gretchen.” 

“It is a good name; it is famous, 
too.” 

“Goethe used it.” 

“So he did.” Carmichael ably con- 
cealed his surprise: “You have some 
one who reads to you?” 

“No, herr. I can read 
and do sums in addition.” 

He was willing to swear that she was 
making fun of him. Was she a sim- 
ple goose-girl? Was she not something 
more, something deeper? War-clouds 
were forming in the skies; they might 
gather and strike at any time. And 
who but the French could produce such 
women spies? Ehrenstein was not 
Prussia, it was true; but the duchy 
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with its twenty thousand troops was 
one of the many pulses that beat in 
unison with this man Bismarck’s plans. 
Carmichael addressed her quickly in 
French, aiming to catch her off her 
guard. 

“T do not speak French, herr,” hon- 
estly. 


He was certainly puzzled, but a 
glance at her hands dissolved his 
doubts. These hands were used to toil, 


they were in no way disguised. No 
Frenchwoman would sacrifice her hands 
for her country; at least, not to this 
extent. Yet the two things in his mind 
would not readily coheee; a goose-girl 
who was familiar with the poets and 
composers. 

“You have been to school?” 

“After a manner. My teacher was a 
kind priest. But he never knew that, 
with knowledge, he was to open the 
gates of discontent.” 

“Then you are not happy with your 
lot ?” 

“Ts any one, herr?” quietly. “And 
who might you be, and what might you 
be doing here in Dreiberg, riding with 
the grand duke?” 

“IT am the American consul.” 

Gretchen retreated a step. 

“Oh, it is nothing that will bite you,” 
he added. 

“But perhaps I have been disrespect- 
ful!” 

“Pray, how?” 

Gretchen found that she had no defi- 
nite explanation to offer. 

“What did Colonel Wallenstein say 
to you?” 

“Nothing of importance. I am used 
to it. I am perfectly able to take care 
of myself.” 

“But he annoyed you.” 

“That is true,’ she admitted. 

“What did the policeman say when 
you spoke to him?” 

“What would he say to a goose- 
girl ?” 

“Shall I speak to him?” 

“Would it really do any 
skeptically. 

“It might. The duke is friendly to- 
ward me, and I am certain he would 
not tolerate such conduct in his police.” 


good ?” 
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“You would only make enemies for 
me; insolence would become persecu- 
tion. I 





know. Yet, I thank you, 
Herr. r 
“Carmichael. Now, listen, Gretch- 


en; if at any time you are in trouble, 
you will find me at the Grand Hotel 
or at the consulate next door to the 
Black Eagle.” 

“I shall remember. Sometimes I 
work in the Black Eagle.” And recol- 
lection rose in her mind of the old man 
who had given her the gold piece. 

“Good night,” he said. 

“Thank you, herr.” 

Gretchen extended her hand and Car- 
michael took it in his own, inspect- 
ing’ it. 

“Why do you do that?” 

“It is a good hand; it is strong, too.” 

“It has to be strong, herr. Good 
night.” 

Carmichael raised his hat again, and 
Gretchen breathed contentedly as she 
saw him disappear in the crowd. That 
little act of courtesy made everything 
brighter. There was only one other 
who ever touched his hat to her, re- 
spectfully. And as she stood there, 
dreaming over the unusual happenings 
of the day, she felt an arm slip through 
hers, gently but firmly, even with au- 
thority. Her head went round. 

“Leo?” she whispered. 

The young vintner whom Carmichael 
had pushed against the wall that day 
smiled from under the deep shade of 
his hat, drawn down well over his face. 

“Gretchen, who was that speaking 
to you?” 

“Herr 
consul.” 

“Carmichael !” 
en’s stiffened. 

“What is it, Leo?” 

“Nothing. Only, I grow mad with 
rage when any of these gentlemen 
speak to you. Gentlemen! I know 
them all too well.” 

“This one means no harm.” 

“T would I were certain. Ah, how I 
love you!” he whispered. 

Gretchen thrilled and drew his arm 
closely against her side. 


Carmichael, the American 
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“To me the world began but two 
weeks ago. I have just begun to live.” 

“I am glad,” said Gretchen. “But 
listen.” 

The band was playing again. 

“Sometimes I am jealous even of 
that.” 

“IT love you none the less for loving 
it.” 

“I know; but I am sad and lonely 
to-night,’ gloomily. “I want all your 
thoughts.” 

“Are they not always yours? And 
why should you be sad and miserable?” 

“Why, indeed!” 

“Leo, as much as I love you, there is 
always a shadow.” 

“What shadow?” 

“Tt is always at night that I see you, 
rarely in the bright daytime. What do 
you do during the day? It is not yet 
vintage. What do you do?” 

“Will you trust me a little longer, 
Gretchen, just a little longer?” 

“Always, not a little longer, always. 
3ut wait till the. music stops and I 
will tell you of-my adventure.” 

“You have had an adventure?” dis- 
trustfully. 

“Yes. Be still.” 

There were tones in Gretchen’s voice 
that the young vintner could never 
quite understand. There was a will lit- 
tle less than imperial, and often as he 
rebelled, he never failed to bow to it. 

“What was this adventure?” he de- 
manded, as the music stopped. — 

She told him-about the geese, the 
grand duke, and the two crowns. He 
laughed, and she joined him, for it was 
amusing now. 

The musicians were putting away 
their instruments, the crowd was melt- 
ing, the attendants were stacking the 
chairs, so the two lovers went out of 
the gardens toward the town and the 
Krumerweg. 

Meanwhile Carmichael had lectured 
policeman, who was greatly dis- 
turbed. 

“Your excellency, I am sure Colonel 
von Wallenstein meant no harm.” 

“Are you truthfully sure?” 

The policeman plucked at his beard 
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nervously. “It is every man for him- 
self, as your excellency knows. Had 
I spoken to the colonel, he would have 
had me broken.” 

“Well, mark me; this little woman 
loves music; she comes here often. The 
next time she is annoyed by .Wallen- 
stein or any one else, you report it to 
me. I'll see that it reaches his high- 
ness,” 

“I will gladly do that, your excel- 
lency.” 

Carmichael left the gardens and wan- 
dered with aimless step. He was sur- 
prised to find that he was opposite the 
side gates to the royal gardens. His 
feet had followed the bent of his mind. 
Yet he did not cross the narrow side 
street. The sound of carriage-wheels 
caused him to halt. He waited. The 
carriage he had seen by the fountain 
drew up before the gates, and the wom- 
an in black alighted. She spoke to the 
sentinel, who opened the gates and 
closed them. The veiled lady vanished 
abruptly beyond the shrubbery. 

“TI wonder who that was,” was Car- 
michael’s internal question. “Bah! 
Some lady-in-waiting with an affair on 
hand.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Count, must I tell you again not 
to broach that subject? There can be 
no alliance between Ehrenstein and 
Jugendheit.” 

“Why?” asked Count von Herbeck, 
chancellor, coolly returning the angry 
flash from the ducal eyes. 

“There are a thousand reasons why, 
but it is not my purpose to name them.” 

“Name only one, your highness, only 
one.” 

“Will that satisfy you?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“One of my reasons is that I do not 
want any alliance with a country so 
perfidious as Jugendheit. What! I 
make overtures? I, who have been so 
cruelly wronged all these years? You 
are mad.” 

“But what positive evidence have you 
that Jugendheit wronged you?” 

“Positive? Have I eyes and ears? 
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Have I not seen and read and heard?” 
This time the duke struck the desk sav- 
agely. “Why do you always rouse me 
in this fashion, Herbeck? You know 
how distasteful all this is to me.” 

“Your highness knows that I look 
only to the welfare of the country. In 
the old days it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that this alliance was to be formed. 
Now, you persist in averring that the 
late king was the chief conspirator in 
abducting her serene highness, aided by 
Arnsberg, whose successor I have the 
honor to be. I have never yet seen 
any proofs. You have never yet pro- 
duced them. Show me _ something 
which absolutely convicts them, and I'll 
surrender.” 

“On your honor?” 

“My word.” 

The grand duke struck the bell on 
the chancellor’s desk. 

“My secretary, and tell him to bring 
me the packet marked A. He will un- 
derstand.” 

The two men waited without speak- 
ing, each busy with thought. The duke 
had been in his youth, and was still, 
a handsome man, splendidly set up, 
healthy and vigorous, keen mentally, 
and whatever stubbornness he pos- 
sessed nicely balanced by common 
sense. He might have been guilty in 
his youth of a few human peccadillos, 
but the kingly and princely excesses 
which at that time were making the 
east side of the Rhine the scandal of 
the world had in no wise sullied his 
name. Ehrenstein means “stone of 
honor,” and he had always carried the 
thought of this in his heart. He was 
frank in his likes and dislikes, he hated 
secrets, and he loved an opponent who 
engaged him in the open. Herbeck 
often labored with him over this open 
manner, but the mind he sought to 
work upon was as receptive to political 
hypocrisy as a wall of granite. It was 
this extraordinary rectitude which made 
the duke so powerful an aid to Bis- 
marck in the days that followed. The 
Man of Iron needed this sort of char- 
acter as a cover and a buckler to his 
own duplicities. 


Herbeck was an excellent foil. He 


was as silent and secretive as sand. He 
moved, as it were, in circles, thus al- 
ways eluding dangerous corners. He 
was tall, angular, with a thin, immo- 
bile countenance, well guarded by his 
gray eyes and straight lips. He was 
a born financier, with almost limitless 
ambition, though only he himself knew 
how far this ambition reached. 

The secretary came in and laid a 
thin packet of papers on the chancel- 
lor’s desk. “It was the packet A, your 
highness?” his hand still resting upon 
the documents. 

“Yes. You may go.” 

The secretary bowed and withdrew. 

The duke stirred the papers angrily, 
took one of them and spread it out with 
a rasp. 

“Look at that. 
ask ?” 

Herbeck adjusted his glasses and 
scrutinized the slanting hieroglyphics. 
He ran over it several times. At length 
he opened a drawer in his desk, sorted 
some papers, and brought out a yellow 
letter. This he laid beside the other. 

“Yes, they are alike. This will be 
Arnsberg. But,” mildly, “who may say 
that it is not a cunning forgery?” 

“Forgery!” roared the duke. “Read 
this one from the late King of Jugend- 
heit to Arnsberg, then, if you still 
doubt.” 

Herbeck read slowly and carefully. 

Then he rose and walked to the near- 
est window, studying the letter again 
in the sharper light. Presently his 
hands fell behind his back and met 
about the paper, while he himself stared 
over into the royal gardens. He re- 
mained in this attitude for some time. 

“Well?” said the duke impatiently. 

Herbeck returned to his chair. “I 
wish that you had shown me these long 
ago.” 

“To what end?” 

“You accused the king?” 

“Certainly, but he denied it.” 

“Tn a letter?” 

“Yes. Here, read it.” 

Herbeck compared the two. 
did you find these?” 

“In Arnsberg’s desk,” returned the 
duke, the anger in his eyes giving place 


Whose writing, I 


“Where 
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to gloomy retrospection. “Arnsberg, 
my boyhood playmate, the man I loved 
and trusted and advanced to the high- 
est office in my power. Is that not the 
way? Do we ever trust any one fully 
without being in the end deceived? 
Well, dead or alive,’ the duke con- 
tinued, his throat swelling, “ten thou- 
sand crowns to him who brings Arns- 
berg to me, dead or alive.” 

“He will never come back,” said Her- 
beck simply. 

“Not if he is wise. He was clever. 
He sent all his fortune to Paris, so I 
found, and what I confiscated was noth- 
ing but his estates. But do you believe 
me,” putting a hand against his heart 
“something here tells me that some day 
fate will drag him back and give him 
into my hands?” 

“You are very bitter.” 


“And have I not cause? Did not my 


wife die of a broken heart, and did I 
not become a broken man? You do not 
know all, Herbeck, not quite all. Franz 
also sought the hand of the Princess 


Sofia. He, too, loved her, but I won. 
Well, his revenge must have been sweet 
to him.” 

“But your daughter has been re- 
stored to her own.” 

“Due to your indefatigable efforts 
alone. Ah, Herbeck, nothing will ever 
fill up the gap between, nothing will 
ever restore the mother.” The duke 
bowed his head. 

Herbeck studied him thoughtfully. 

“T love my daughter and she loves 
me, but I don’t know what it is, I can’t 
explain it,” irresolutely. 

“What cannot your 
plain?” 

“Perhaps the gap is too wide, per- 
haps the separation has been too long.” 

Herbeck did not press the duke to be 
more explicit. He opened another 
drawer and took forth a long hood en- 
velope, crested and sealed. 

“Your highness, here is a letter from 
the Prince Regent of Jugendheit, for- 
mally asking the hand of the Princess 
Hildegarde for his nephew, Frederick, 
who will shortly be crowned. My ad- 
vice is to accept, to let bygones be.” 


highness ex- 


“Write the prince that I respectfully 
decline.” r 

“Do nothing in haste, your highness. 
Temporize; say that you desire some 
time to think about the matter. You 
can change your mind at any time. A 
reply like this commits you to nothing, 
whereas your abrupt refusal will only 
widen the breach.” 

“The wider the breach the better !” 

“No, no, your highness; the past has 
disturbed you. We can stand war, and 
it is possible that we might win, even 
against Jugendheit ; but war at this late 
day would be a colossal blunder. Vic- 
tory would leave us where we began 
thirty years ago. One does. not go to 
war for a cause that has practically 
been dead these sixteen years. And an 
insult to Jugendheit might precipitate 
war. It would be far wiser to let me 
answer the prince regent, saying that 
your highness will give the proposal 
your thoughtful consideration.” 

“Have your way, then, but on your 
head be it if you commit me to any- 
thing.” 

The duke was about to gather up his 
documentary evidence, when Herbeck 
touched his hand. 

“T have an idea,” said the chancellor. 
“A great many letters reach me from 
day to day. I have an excellent mem- 
ory. Who knows but that I might find 
the true conspirator, the arch-plotter ? 
Leave them with me, your highness.” 

“T shall not ask you to be careful 
with them, Herbeck.” 

“T shall treasure them as my life.” 

The duke departed, stirred as he had 
not been since the restoration of the 
princess. Herbeck sometimes irritated 
him, for he was never in the wrong, 
he was never impatient, he was never 
hasty, he never had to go over a thing 
twice. This supernal insight, which 
overlooked all things but results, set the 
duke wondering if Herbeck was truly 
all human. If only he could catch him 
at fault once in a while! 

Count von Herbeck remained at his 
desk, his face as inscrutable as ever, 
his eyes without expression, and his lips 
expressing nothing. He smoothed out 
a sheet of paper, affixed the State seal, 
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and in a flowing hand wrote a diplo- 
matic note, considering the proposals of 
his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent 
of Jugendheit, on behalf of his nephew, 
the king. This he placed in the diplo- 
matic pouch, called for a courier, and 
despatched him at once for the fron- 
tier. 

The duke sought his daughter. She 
was in the music-room, surrounded by 
several of her young women compan- 
ions, each holding some musical instru- 
ment in her hands. Hildegarde was 
singing. The duke paused, shutting his 
eyes and striving to recall the voice of 
the mother. When the voice died away 
and the young women leaned back in 
their chairs to rest, the duke ap- 
proached. Upon seeing him all arose. 
With a smile he dismissed them. 

“My child,” he began, taking Hilde- 
garde’s hand and drawing her toward a 
window-seat, “the King of Jugendheit 
asks for your hand.” 

“Mine, father ?” 

“Even so.” 

“Then I am to marry the King of 
Jugendheit?” There was little joy in 
her voice. 

“Ah, we have not gone so far as that. 
The king, through his uncle, has sim- 
ply made a proposal. How would you 
regard it, knowing what you do of the 
past, the years that you lived in com- 
parative penury, amid hardships, un- 
known, and almost without name?” 

“It is for you to decide, father. 
Whatever your decision is, I shall abide 
by it.” 

“Tt is a hard lesson we have to learn, 
my child. We cannot always marry 
where we love; diplomacy and politics 
make other plans. But fortunately for 
you you love no one yet.” He put his 
hand under her chin and searched the 
deeps of her gray eyes. These eyes 
were more like her mother’s than any- 
thing else about her. “The king is 
young, handsome, they say, and rich. 
Politically speaking, it would be a great 
match.” 


“T am in your hands. You know 
what is best.” 
The duke was poignantly disap- 


pointed. Why did she not refuse out- 

















tight, indignantly, contemptuously, as 
became one of the House of Ehren- 
stein? Anything rather than this com- 
placency. 

“What is he like?” disengaging his 
hand and turning her face toward the 
window. 

“That no one seems to know. He 
has been to his capital but twice in ten 
years, which doubtless pleased his uncle, 
who loves power for its own sake. The 
young king has been in Paris most of 
the time. That’s the way they educate 
kings these days. They teach them all 
the vices and make virtue an accident. 
Your father loves you, and if you are 
inclined toward his majesty, if it is 
in your heart to become a queen, I shall 
not let my prejudices stand in the way.” 

She caught up his hand with a 
strange passion and kissed it. 

“Father, I do not want to marry any 
one,” wistfully. “But a queen!” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“It is only a sound, my dear; do not 
let it delude you. Herbeck advises this 
alliance, and while I realize that his 
judgment is sound, my whole soul re- 
volts against it. But all depends upon 
you.” 

“Would it benefit the people? Would 
it be for the good of the State?” 

Here was reason. “Yes; my objec- 
tions are merely personal,” said the 
duke. 

“For the good of my country, which 
I love, I am ready to make any sacri- 
fice. I shall think it over.” 

“Very well, but weigh the matter 
carefully. There is never any retracing 
a step of this kind.” He stood up, his 
heart heavy. Saying no more, he moved 
toward the door. 

She gazed after him, and suddenly 
and silently she stretched out her arms, 
her eyes and face and lips yearning with 
love. Curiously enough, the duke hap- 
pened to turn. He was at her side in 
a moment, holding her firm in his em- 
brace. 

“You are all I have, girl!” with a bit 
of break in his voice. 

“My father!” She stroked his cheek. 

When he left the room it was with 
lighter step. 
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The restoration of the Princess 
Hildegarde of Ehrenstein had been the 
sensation of Europe, as had been in the 
earlier days her remarkable abduction. 
For sixteen years the search had gone 
on fruitlessly. The cleverest adventur- 
esses on the continent tried devious 
tricks to palm themselves off as the lost 
princess. From France they had come, 
from Prussia, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
and England. But the duke and the 
chancellor held the secret, unknown to 
any one else—a locket. In a garret in 
Dresden the agents of Herbeck found 
her, a singer in the chorus of the opera. 
The newspapers and illustrated week- 
lies raged about her for a while, elab- 
orated the story of her struggles, the 
mysterious remittances which had, from 
time to time, saved her from direst 
poverty, her ambition, her education 
which, by dint of hard work, she had 
acquired. It was all very puzzling and 
interesting and romantic. For what 
purpose had she been stolen, and by 
whom? The duke accused Franz of 
Jugendheit, but he did so privately. 
Search as they would, the duke and the 
chancellor never traced the source of 
the remittances. The duke held stub- 
bornly that the sender of these bene- 
factions was moved by the impulse of 
a guilty conscience, and that this guilty 
conscience was in Jugendheit. But these 
remittances, argued Herbeck, came long 
after the death of the old king. He had 
his agents, vowed the duke. Herbeck 
would not listen to this. He preferred 
to believe that Count von Arnsberg 
was the man. 

There was an endless tangle of red 
tape before the girl became secure in 
her rights. But finally, when William 
of Prussia and Franz Josef of Austria 
congratulated the duke, everybody else 
fell into line, and every troop in the 
duchy came to Dreiberg to the celebra- 
tion, 

And was she happy with all this 
grandeur, with all these lackeys and at- 
tentions and environs? Who can say? 
Sometimes she longed for the freedom 
and lack-care of her Dresden garret, 
her musician friends, the studios, the 
crash and glitter of the opera. To be 


suddenly deprived of the fruits of am- 
bition, to reach such a pinnacle with- 
out striving, to be no longer independ- 
ent, somehow it was all tasteless with 
the going of the novelty. 

She was lovely enough to inspire 
fervor and homage and love in all mas- 
culine minds, She was witty and tal- 
ented. Carmichael said she was one of 
the most beautiful women in Europe. 
Later he modified this statement by de- 
claring that she was the most beauti- 
ful woman in Europe or elsewhere. 
Yet, often she went about as one in 
a waking dream. There was an aloof- 
ness which was not born of hauteur 
but rather to a lingering doubt of her- 
self. 

She was still in the window-seat when 
the chancellor was announced. She dis- 
trusted him a little, she knew not why; 
yet, when he bent over her hand she 
was certain that his whole heart was 
behind his salute. 

“Your highness,” he said, “I am come 
to announce to you that there waits for 
you a high place in the affairs of the 
world.” 

“The second crown in Jugendheit?” 

“Your father E 

“Yes. He leaves the matter wholly 
in my hands.” 

The sparkle in his eyes was the first 
evidence of emotion she had ever seen 
in him. It rather pleased her. 

“It is for the good of the State. A 
princess like yourself must never wed 
an inferior.” 

“Would a man who: was brave and 
kind and resourceful, but without a 
title, would he be an inferior ?” 

“Assuredly, politically. And I re- 
gret to say that your marriage could 
never be else than a matter of poli- 
wes.” 

“IT am, then, for all that I am a 
princess, simply a certificate of ex- 
change ?” 

His keen ear caught the bitter un- 
dercurrent. “The King of Jugendheit 
is young. I do not see how he can help 
loving you the moment he knows you. 
Who can?” And the chancellor enjoyed 
the luxury of a smile. 

“But he may not be heart-whole.” 
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“He will be, politically.” 

“Politics, politics; how I hate the 
word! Sometimes I regret my garret.” 

The chancellor frowned. “Your high- 
ness, I beg of you never to give that 
thought utterance in the presence of 
your father.” 

“Ah, believe me, I am not ungrate- 
ful; but all this is new to me, even yet. 
I am living in a dream, wondering and 
wondering when I shall wake.” 

The chancellor wrinkled his lips. It 
was more of a grimace than a smile. 

“Will you consent to this marriage ?” 

“Would it do any good to reject it?” 

“On the contrary, it would do Ehren- 
stein great harm.” 

“Give me a week,” wearily. 

“A week!” There was joy on the 
chancellor’s face now, unmasked, un- 
concealed. “Oh, when the moment 
comes that I see the crown of Jugend- 
heit on your beautiful head, all my work 
shall not have been in vain. So then, 
within seven days I shall come for your 
answer ?” 


> 


“One way or the other, my answer 
will be ready then.” 
“There is one thing more, your high- 


> 


ness.’ 

“And that?” 

“There must not be so many rides in 
the morning with his excellency, Herr 
Carmichael.” 

She met his piercing glance with that 
mild duplicity known only to women. 
“He is a gentleman, he amuses me, and 
there is no harm. Grooms are always 
with us. And often he is only one of a 
party.” 

“It is politics again, your highness; 
I merely offer the suggestion.” 

“Marry me to the King of Jugend- 
heit, if you will, but in this I will have 
my way.” But she laughed as she laid 
down this law. 

He surrendered his doubt. ‘Well, 
for a week. But the banns once pub- 
lished, it will be neither wise nor——” 

“Proper? That is a word, count, that 
I do not like.” 

“Pardon me, your highness. All this 
talk is merely for the sake of saving 
you needless embarrassment.” 

He bowed and took his leave of her. 


“Jugendheit! Ah, I had rather my 
garret, my garret!” 

And her gaze sped across the platz 
and lingered about one of the little win- 
dow-balconies of the Grand Hotel. 


CHAPTER -IV. 

The Black Eagle (Zum Schwartzen 
Adler) in the Adlergasse was a pros- 
perous tavern of the second rate. The 
house was two hundred years old and 
had been in the Bauer family all that 
time. Had Frau Bauer, or Frau-Wir- 
tin as she was familiarly called, been 
masculine, she would have been lightly 
dubbed Bauer VII. She was a widow, 
and therefore uncrowned. She had 
been a widow for many a day, but the 
novelty of being her own manager had 
not yet worn off. She was thirty-eight, 
plump, pretty in a free-hand manner, 
and wise. It was useless to loll about 
the English bar where she kept the 
cash-drawer ; it was useless to whisper 
sweet nothings into her ear; it was 
more than useless, it was foolish. 

To-night the main room of the tav- 
ern swam in a blue haze of smoke, 
which rose to the blackened rafters, 
hung with many and various sausages, 
cheeses, and dried vegetables. Dishes 
clattered, there was a buzzing of voices, 
a scraping of feet and chairs, a banging 
of tankards, altogether noisy and cheer- 
ful. The Frau-Wirtin preferred wait- 
resses, and this preference was shared 
by her patrons. They were quicker, 
cleaner ; they remembered an order bet- 
ter; they were not always surreptitious- 
ly emptying the dregs of tankards on the 
way to the bar, as men invariably did. 
Besides, the barmaid was an English 
institution, and the Frau-Wirtin great- 
ly admired that race, though no one 
knew why. 

The smoke was so thick one could 
scarcely see two tables away, and if 
any foreigner chanced to open a win- 
dow there was a hubbub; windows were 
made for light, not air. There were 
soldiers, non-commissioned officers—for 
the fall maneuvers brought many to 
Dreiberg—farmers and their families, 
and the men of the locality who made 
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the Black Eagle a kind of socialist club. 
Socialism was just taking hold in those 
days, and the men were tremendously 
serious and secretive regarding it, as it 
wasn’t strong enough to be popular with 
governments which ruled by hereditary 
might and right. 

Gretchen came in, a little better 
dressed than in the daytime, the change 
consisting of coarse stockings and shoes 
of leather, of which she was corre- 
spondingly proud. 

“Will you want me, Frau-Wirtin, for 
a little while to-night?” she asked. 

“Till nine. Half a crown as usual.” 

Gretchen sought the kitchen and 
found an apron and cap. These half- 
crowns were fine things to pick up occa- 
sionally, for it was only upon occasions 
that she worked at the Black Eagle. 

In an obscure corner sat the young 
vintner. He had finished his supper 
and was watching and scrutinizing all 
who came in. His face brightened as 
he saw the goose-girl; he would have 
known that head anywhere, whether he 
saw the face or not. He wanted to 
go to her at once, but knew this ac- 
tion would not be wise. 

In the very corner itself, his back to 
the vintner’s, and nothing but the wall 
to look at, was the old man in tatters 
and patches, the mountaineer who pos- 
sessed a Swiss watch and gave golden 
coins to goose-girls. He was busily en- 
gaged in gnawing the leg of a chicken. 
Between times he sipped his beer, lis- 
tening. 

Carmichael had forgotten some pa- 
pers that day. He had dined early at 
the hotel and returned at once to the 
consulate. He was often a visitor at 
the Black Eagle. The beer was sweet 
and cool. So, having pocketed his pa- 
pers, he was of a mind to carry on a 
bit of badinage with Frau Bauer. As 
he stepped into the big hall, in his eve- 
ning clothes, he was as conspicuous as 
a passing ship at sea. 

“Good evening, Frau-Wirtin.” 

“Good evening, your excellency.” She 
was quite fluttered when this fine young 
man spoke to her. He was the only 
person who ever caused her embarrass- 
ment, even though temporary. There 
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was always a whimsical smile on his 
lips and in his eyes, and Frau Bauer 
never knew exactly how to take him. 
“What is on your mind?” brightly. 

“Many things. You haven’t aged the 
least since last I saw you.” 

“Which was day before yesterday!” 

“Not any further back than that?” 

“Not an hour.” 

She turned to make change, while 
Carmichael’s eyes roved in search of a 
vacant chair. He saw but one. 

“The goose-girl?” he murmured sud- 
denly. “Is Gretchen one of your wait- 
resses ?” 

“She comes in once in a while. She’s 
a good girl and I’m glad to help her.” 

“I do not recollect having seen her 
here before.” 

“That is because you rarely come at 
night.” 

“Ah!” 

Gretchen carried a tray upon which 
steamed a vegetable stew. She saw 
Carmichael and nodded. 

“T shall be at yonder table,” he said, 
indicating the vacant chair. “Will you 
bring me a tankard of brown Ehen- 
steiner?” 

“At once, herr.” 

Carmichael made his way to the table. 
Across the room he had not recognized 
the vintner, but now he remembered. 
He had crowded him against a wall two 
or three days before. 

‘his seat is not reserved, herr?” 
he said pleasantly, with his hand on 
the back of the chair. 

“No.” There was no cordiality in 
the answer. The vintner turned back 
the lid of his stein and drank slowly. 

Carmichael sat down sideways, view- 
ing the scene with never-waning inter- 
est. These German taverns were the 
delight of his soul. Everybody was so 
kindly and orderly and hungry. They 
ate and drank like persons whose con- 
sciences were not overburdened. From 
the corner of his eye he observed that 
the vintner was studying him. Now 
this vintner’s face was something fa- 
miliar. Carmichael stirred his memory. 
It was not in Dreiberg that he had seen 
him before. But wherer 

Gretchen arrived with the tankard 
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which she set down at Carmichael’s 
elbow. 

“Will you not join me, herr?” he in- 
vited. 

“Thank you,” said the vintner, with- 
out hesitation. 

He smiled at Gretchen and she smiled 
at him. Carmichael smiled at them both 
tolerantly. 

“What will you be drinking ?” 

“Brown,” said the vintner. 

Gretchen took up the empty tankard 
and made off. The eyes of the two 
men followed her till she reached the 
dim bar, then their glance swung round 
and met.. Carmichael was first to speak, 
not because he was forced to, but be- 
cause it was his fancy at that moment 
to give the vintner the best of it. 

“She is a fine girl.” 

“Yes,” tentatively. 

“She is the handsomest 
ever saw or knew.” 

“You know her?” There was a spark 
in the vintner’s eyes. 

“Only for a few days. She interests 
me.” Carmichael produced a pipe and 
lighted it. 

‘Ah, yes, the pretty peasant girl al- 


peasant I 


Ways interests you gentlemen.” There 
was a note of bitterness. “Did you 
come here to seek her?” 

“This is the first time I ever saw 


her here. And let me add,” evenly, 
“that my interest in her is not of the 
order you would infer. She is good 
and patient and brave, and my interest 
in her is impersonal. It is not neces- 
sary for me to make any explanations, 
but I do so.” 

“Pardon me!” The vintner was plain- 
ly abashed. 

“Granted. But you, you seem to pos- 
sess a peculiar interest.” 

The vintner flushed. “I have that 
right,” with an air which rather mysti- 
fied Carmichael. 

“That explains everything. I do not 
recollect seeing you before in the Black 
Eagle.” 

“T am from the south; a vintner, and 
there is plenty of work here in the val- 
leys late in September.” 

“The grape,” mused Carmichael. 
“You will never learn how to press it 
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as they do in France. It is wine there; 
it is vinegar this side of the Rhine.” 

“France,” said the vintner moodily, 
“Do you think there will be any France 
in the future?” 

Carmichael laughed. “France is an 
incurable cosmic malady; it will al- 
ways be. It may be beaten, devastated, 
throttled, but it will not die.” 

“You are fond of France?” 

“Very.” 

“Do you 
here?” 

“TI am the American consul; nobody 
minds my opinions.” 

“The American consul,” repeated the 
vintner. 

Gretchen could now be wend- 
ing her return in and out among the 
clustering tables. She set the tankards 
down, and Carmichael put out a silver 
crown. 

“And _ do 
change.” 

“Are all Americans rich?” she asked 
soberly. “Do you never keep the change 
yourselves ?” 

“Not when we are in our Sunday 
clothes.”’ 

“Then it is vanity.” 
her head wisely. 

‘Mine is worth only four copy 
night,” he said. 

The vintner laughed pleasantly. 
Gretchen looked into his eyes, and an 
echo found haven in her own. 

Carmichael thirstily drank his first 
tankard, thinking: “So this vintner is 
in love with our goose-girl? Confound 
my memory! It never me like 
this before. I would twenty 
crowns to know where I have seen him. 
It’s only the time and place that both- 
ers me, not the face. A fine beer,” he 
said aloud, holding up the second tank- 
ard. 

The vintner raised his; there was an 
unconscious grace in the movement. A 
covert glance at his hand satisfied Car- 
michael in regard to one thing. He 
might be a vintner, but the hand was as 
soft and well-kept as a woman’s, for all 
that it was stained by wind and sun- 
shine. A handsome beggar, whoever 
and whatever he was. But a second 


think it wise to say so 
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not bother about the 
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thought disturbed him. Could a man 
with hands like these mean well toward 
Gretchen? He was a thorough man of 
the world; he knew innocence at first 
glance, and Gretchen was both inno- 
cent and unworldly. To the right man 
she might be easy prey. Never to a 
man like Colonel von Wallenstein, 
whose power and high office were alike 
sinister to any girl of the peasantry; 
but a man in the guise of her own class, 
of her own world and people, here was 
a snare Gretchen might not be able to 
foresee. He would watch this fellow, 
and at the first sign of an evil—— 
Carmichael’s muscular brown hands 
opened and shut ominously. The vint- 
ner did not observe this peculiar expres- 
sion of the hands; and Carmichael’s 
face was bland. 

A tankard, rapping a table near-by, 
called Gretchen to her duties. There 
was something reluctant in her step, in 
the good-by glance, in the sudden fall 
of the smiling lips. 

“She will make some man a good 
wife,” said Carmichael. 

The vintner scowled at his tankard. 

“He is not sure of her,” thought Car- 
michael. Aloud he said: “What a 
funny world it is!” 

“How?” 

“Gretchen is beautiful enough to be 
a queen, and yet she is merely a Hebe 
in a tavern.” 

“Hebe?” suspiciously. The peasant 
is always suspicious of anything he 
doesn’t understand. 

“Hebe was a cup-bearer to the myth- 
ological gods in olden times,” Car- 
michael explained. He had set a trap, 






but the vintner had not fallen into it. 

“A fairy-story.” The vintner nodded; 
he understood now 

Carmichael’s glance once more rested 
on the vintner’s hand. He would lay 
another trap. 

“What happened to her?” 

‘Oh,” said Carmichael, “she spilled 


Wil 1 


on a god one day, and 
ished her.” : 
“It must have been a rare vintage.” 
“IT suppose you are familiar with all 
valleys 


they ban- 


Moselle ?” 
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“Yes. That is a fine country.” 

The old man in tatters sat erect in 
his chair, but he did not turn his head. 

“You have served?” 

“A little. If I could be an officer I 
should like the army.” The vintner 
reached for his pipe which lay on the 
table. 

“Try this,” urged Carmichael, offer- 
ing his pouch, 

“This will be good tobacco, I know.” 
The vintner filled his pipe. 

Carmichael followed this gift with 
many questions about wines and vint- 
and hidden in these questions 
were a dozen clever traps. But the oth- 
er walked over them, unhesitant, with 
a certainty of step which chagrined the 
trapper. 

By and by the vintner rose and bade 
his table-companion a good night. - He 
had not offered to buy anything, an- 
other sign puzzling to Carmichael. This 
frugality was purely of the thrifty peas- 
ant. But the vintner was not ungrate- 
ful, and he expressed many thanks. On 
his way to the door he stopped, whis- 
pered into Gretchen’s ear, and passed 
out into the black street. 

“Either he is a fine actor, or he is 
really what he says he is.” Carmichael 
was dissatisfied. “I'll stake my chances 
on being President of the United States, 
which is safe enough as a wager, that 
this fellow is not genuine. I'll watch 
him. I’ve stumbled upon a pretty ro- 
mance of some sort, but I fear that it 
is one-sided.” He wrinkled his fore- 
head, but that part of his recollection 
he aimed to stir remained fallow, in 
darkness. 

The press in the room was thinning. 
There were vacant chairs here and there 
now. A carter sauntered past and sat 
lown unconcernedly at the table occu- 
pied by the old man whose face Car- 
michael had not yet seen. The two ex- 
changed not even so much as a casual 
nod. A little later a butcher approached 
the same table and seated himself after 
the manner of the former. It was only 
when the dusty baker came along and 
repeated this procedure, preserving the 
same silence, that Carmichael’s curiosi- 
ty was enlivened. This curiosity, how- 


ages ; 
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ever, was only of the evanescent order. 
Undoubtedly they were socialists and 
this was a little conclave, and the pe- 
culiar manner of their meeting, the si- 
lence and mystery, were purely fictional. 
Socialism at that time revolved round 
the blowing up of kings, of demolish- 
ing established order. Neither kings 
were blown up nor order demolished, 
but it was a congenial topic over which 
to while away an evening. This was in 
the German States; in Russia it was a 
different matter. 

Had Carmichael not fallen a-dream- 
ing over his pipe he would have seen 
the old man pass three slips of paper 
across the table; he would have seen 
the carter, the butcher, and the baker 
pocket these slips stolidly; he would 
have seen the mountaineer wave his 
hand sharply and the trio rise and dis- 
perse. And perhaps it would have been 
well for him to have noted these singu- 
lar manifestations of conspiracy, since 
shortly he was to become somewhat in- 
volved. It was growing late; so Car- 
michael left the Black Eagle, nursing 


the sunken ember in his pipe and sur- 
rendering no part of his dream. 

Intermediately the mountaineer paid 
his score and started for the stairs 
which led to the bedrooms above. But 
he stopped at the bar. A very.old man 
was having a pail filled with hot cab- 
bage-soup. It was the ancient clock- 
mender across the way. The moun- 
taineer was startled out of his habitual 
reserve, but he recovered his compo- 
sure almost instantly. The clock-mend- 
er, his heavy glasses hanging crooked- 
ly on his nose, his whole aspect that 
of a weary, broken man, took down his 
pail and shuffled noiselessly out. The 
mountaineer followed him cautiously. 
Once in his shop the @lock-mender 
poured the steaming soup into a bowl, 
broke bread in it, and began his eve- 
ning meal. The other, his face pressed 
against the dim pane, stared and stared. 

“Gott in himmel! It is he!’ he 
breathed, then stepped back into the 
shadow, while the moisture from _ his 
breath slowly faded and disappeared 
from the window-pane. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


LAUGHTER 


WORRY stalked along the road, 
Trouble sneaking after. 
Then Black Care, and Grief, and Goad— 
Enemies to Laughter. 


But old Laughter with a shout 
Rose up and attacked ’em, 

Put the sorry pack to rout, 
Walloped ’em, and whacked ’em. 


Laughter frivols day and night, 
Sometimes he’s a bubble, 

3ut he hath a deal of might 
In a bout with Trouble. 
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CHAPT! 


f HE liner scarcely lift- 

1 ed to the long smooth 

swell a fathom of her 

forefoot out of the 

green water, torn to 

either side of her into 

white films of spray. 

The foam that spread 

from her driven 

flanks, melting again into color behind 

her, alone disturbed the amethyst and 

emerald spaces of the transparent sea. 

Though more than midway between the 

northern tropic and the equator, the 

sun was a mere gauzy softness that 

paled imperceptibly into the gray-blue 

sky, though something of its heat 

might be guessed from the trembling 

haze of pink into which, far away on 

her port quarter, the desolate Arabian 
mountains had been dissolved. 

Leaning, with elbows on the taffrail 
forward of the bridge, a, man stared 
motionless at the heavy purple of the 
land ahead. 

Fellow passengers were on either side 
of him, coming and going, laughing, 
chattering; excited by the landfall and 
the prospect of going ashore. 

But he seemed not in the least to be 
aware of them; even when they el- 
bowed him in their eagerness to get a 
view. Yet his face showed nothing 
that could have explained his inatten- 
tion; there seemed to be in it neither 
speculation nor remembrance; there 
were certainly no dreams. It was a 


face very strongly shaped; square from 
the cheek-bone to the jaw, divided 
horizontally by the straight brows 
across almost the whole breadth of the 
forehead, and by the straight mustache. 
One felt first the quiet strength of it; 
but the calm seemed presently contra- 
dicted by the living keenness of the 
gray eyes, and, behind the strength, in 
the long, smiling curve of the lip, there 
seemed a look of kindness hiding. 

Children, who are seldom distracted 
by the surface, always saw it there. 
They felt moreover they could count 
on, what for a child is the greater con- 
cession, his seriousness as well. It was 
a child now who invaded unconcernedly 
his reflections with a pull at his sleeve 
and a request to be lifted onto the rail. 

“Hello, Molly!” he said, swinging 
her up and slipping an arm about her. 
“Thought you were teaching Mr. 
Frankland quoits ?” 

“Got tired of him,” she explained, 
contentedly nestling against his arm. 
“TIsn’t he a very stupid man?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” returned March 
gravely, “but I’m sure it’s much too 
early for you to be finding us out.” 

“Finding you out!” laughed the 
child. 

“Ves,” he continued, “the inadequacy 
for you young women of our whole un- 
happy sex.” 

The little girl gave a discriminating 
chuckle. 

“Mr. Franklin always talks dollies to 
me.” she said ingenuously. 

“Look here, Miss Molly,” replied the 
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soldier, “I’ve half a mind, for the sake 
of a good many poor young men who 
are still in knickers, to drop you quiet- 
ly overboard. You shameless little flat- 
terer! Who’s been coaching you in 
our weakness ?” 

The child gurgled as he shook her 
and turned on him the tail of her eyes 
in a humorous imitation of grown-up 
archness ; and his glance, traveling past 
her, met that of another pair of eyes, 
also from a half-turned face, and evi- 
dently interested in the conversation. 

He had been unconscious the mo- 
ment before that there was a woman 
beside him, and now, at the shy, hu- 
morous liking in the eyes that met his, 
drooped, and then looked up again, he 
wondered where she could have come 
aboard, that so far he had not seen 
her. 

“You'll forget all you know, won’t 
you, Molly, long before it’s of any use 
to you?” she said, deftly using as an 
introduction their mutual acquaintance 
with the child. 


Molly nodded sagely. 
“Oh!” said her supporter, looking 


round at his informant. “Is that what 
happens?” 

The girl smiled up at him with the 
charming shy frankness which had 
been in her eyes. 

“Didn’t you know?” she asked. 

“No,” he said quite seriously. “I 
didn’t. I’m very ignorant of such 
things, and Miss Molly’s dreadful ac- 
quaintance with all our frailties fright- 
ened me. So it all goes, does it? Well, 
Molly, there’s hope for you yet!” 

“Please tell me,” murmured the 
child; it was her formula for required 
elucidations from adult obscurity. 

“Yes, he must, indeed, Molly,” 
laughed the girl beside her. “I never 
heard anything that needed explaining 
more. Our only chance with a man is 
to know nothing about him.” 

Beginning to be bored with the con- 
versation and hearing the joyous 
clamor of a game behind her, Molly 
begged to be set down, and tore aft 
along the deck. But her champion 
showed no wish to profit by her defec- 
tion. She leaned a little nearer to the 


space that Molly had occupied, to fill 
the gap into which some one might 
have come, and laid her arms in their 
light silken sheathing upon the broad 
teak rail. 

“Ts that what you meant ?’ 
quietly. 

“No,” he said, “not quite. I was 
thinking what a terror a little girl like 
that would be if all of her went on 
growing up. And I’d never thought of 
your solution—that they just clean for- 
get.” He turned to her with a smile. 
“Can’t you even remember being 
‘knowing’ ?” 

Her lips caught the gleam of his 
humor as she shook her head. 

“Not even that,” she assured him, 
“so you're quite safe. But, perhaps, I 
never was ‘knowing.’ All children 
aren't.” 

“No,” he agreed thoughtfully, star- 
ing out over the gleaming sea at the 
purple mass of Jebel-Shamshan, which 
was beginning to take on solidity as 
they came nearer. . 

“You set me thinking,” he said, as if 
that would sufficiently explain to her. 
“Perhaps it isn’t only our birth that’s 
a forgetting; life may be as well. We 
seem always to be picking up knowl- 
edge as we go along, but perhaps we’re 
dropping it even quicker. All we knew 
when we came, for instance.” 

“*What we knew when we came?” 
she echoed, with wrinkled brows. 

“Yes,” he said, looking at her puz- 
zled frown with what might have been 
a speculative interest in its little white 
dimple. “Away there, you know,” and 
he nodded at the East, “they think we 
only die to be born again, and some- 
times carry over bits of memory from 
our last existence into the next, bits 
that fade out gradually as we grow 
older.” 

“But you don’t 
asked incredulously. 

“Why not?” he said. 

She looked round at him with an ex- 
postulatory “Oh!” and meeting his 
tranquil eyes her face suddenly flushed 
with color. 

But she was much too shy to debate 
such things, even had not the very sug- 


, 


she asked 


believe that?” she 
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gestion that they were debatable filled 
her with a confused discomfort. 

“Have you lived much over there?” 
she asked, with a tilt of her head past 
the great purple rock, toward the East. 

“Yes, a good many years,” he said. 

“Soldiering ?” 

“Most of the time.” 

“In India?” 

He nodded. 

“And now you're going back to 
work ?” 

“Yes,” he smiled, “we all are, the 
whole ship—except you?” he ventured. 
“These October boats are just like the 
trains that used to take one back to 
school; packed with people whose holi- 
days are over, and who can see work 
standing like a schoolmaster at the end 
of the journey.” 

“Is it a very depressing prospect?” 
she asked, looking round at him. 

“Oh, no,” he said lightly, “not for 
most of us. Do we look depressed ?” 

“I don’t know that I’ve looked at 
you—from that point of view,” she 
laughed. 

“Tt’s rather a queer one,” he admit- 
ted thoughtfully ; “and it’s the only one 
of its kind in the world. Thousands 
of people spending all their lives out of 
their country in order to spend a few 
odd months in it. Because that’s, you 
know, what it comes to now. In the 
old days, a man made India his home, 
he had to. Now it’s his boarding- 
house.” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Oh, because of this,” he said, slap- 
ping the broad rail under his hand, 
“this feverish, indefatigable go-between 
which is adding to the distance the two 


countries are apart with every hour it 


knocks off the journey.” 

“But you use it,” she urged. 

“The go-between? Oh, yes,” he con- 
ceded; “one must. It’s no use trying 
to get behind conditions; it’s better 
even to brazen them out.” 

“Is that what you’re doing?” she in- 
quired, determinedly heading off this 
exasperatingly impersonal person from 
his generalities. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “as you see. Dash- 
ing back to England to get all the 


heartache out of it that a hot-weather 
leave can give you.” 

“The heartache!” she exclaimed, with 
something in her voice both of tender- 
ness and wonder. 

“Please don’t say I don’t look like 
it!” he pleaded whimsically. “Ah, you 
happy people, to whom ‘abroad’ only 
spells amusement, don’t know the wring 
there is for exiles in the mere word 
‘home.’ ” 

There was in the way he said it a 
sort of humorous menace to her taking 
his phrase as seriously as some secret 
rhythm in it sounded, and while she 
hesitated how to express and yet con- 
ceal her sympathy, a man came up on 
his farther side, and, supposing him dis- 
engaged, laid a hand on his shoulder 
and asked him, if he were going on 
shore and meant to look up “old Berry- 
man,” to carry a parcel, with which he 
had been entrusted, to that gentleman. 

“You are going ashore?” the girl 
asked when March had accepted the 
commission and the other had gone aft. 

“Yes,” he said, “aren’t you?” 

“T believe so,” she replied, “‘but this 
is my first time at Aden.” 

“Well,” he said, but with hesitation, 
“if you could find some one else who’d 
like to go, why shouldn’t I drive you 
round there? I’m going up to see the 
chief, and on to look up an old friend 
at the telegraph-station, which will take 
you past everything there is to see.” 

She looked round at him with a visi- 
bly grateful surprise. 

“Do you really mean it?’ 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “I never 
thought you’d take so much trouble for 
a woman. I’ve never seen you talking 
to one, so I supposed they rather bored 
you.” 

“You have seen me, then?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, yes!” she said smilingly. 

“Since when ?”’ 

“Well, since you became visible. At 
Marseilles.” 

“You’ve been on board since Mar- 
seilles?” he exclaimed. 

“T’ve been on board since Tilbury,” 
she told him. 


’ 


she said. 
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“On deck?” She 
I’ve never seen you?” 

“You’ve never looked,” she said. 

“You’ve seen that, too?” he asked 
humbly. 

“Oh, often and often,” she laughed 
at him. 

“TI throw myself on the mercy of the 
court,” he pleaded. ‘There’s no de- 
fense.” 

“The court’s not going to have any 
mercy,” she declared blithely. “It 
thinks you’re probably a hardened of- 
fender. Its sentence is that you’re to 
be taken at your word and saddled with 
two women all the time you’re on shore 
at Aden; and I’m just off to find the 
other.” 

She pushed herself upright from the 
rail on which she was leaning, nodded 
to him merrily, and went off down the 
deck. 

For a long while after she had left 
him March remained staring out ahead 
at the land which, as its purples faded, 
was disclosing with every moment an 
unlovely barrenness. 

Before him, far away over the green 
blue sea, vaguely clear, like the opal 
tints of some Medusa in its crystalline 
waters, was the face of the girl who 
had so suddenly, to his seeing, joined 
the ship’s company. 

He was puzzled to remember in what 
the provocative attraction of her face 
had consisted. He could recall her 
mouth, the lovely and delicate indented 
curve of it, with that little shining 
shadow of a smile at the corners. But 
for the rest he had only a sense of 
something gay and kind and young, 
with a warm rich color, over which the 
potent sea, that spoiler of complexions, 
had so far had no power, and a mass 
of the most wonderful brown hair. 

He found himself counting the days 
between Aden and Bombay; as though 
he had not wearied of them of 


nodded. “And 


oiten 
enough to be sure of their length, even 
to the odd minutes. The smile came 
again to his mouth as he realized how 
to-day he would have welcomed any 
delay which could have added to what 
had before seemed interminable. 


CHAPTER II. 


Out astern, in the center of the 
green wake with its foam-white edg- 
ing, Aden sank into the sea; not the 
splendid mass of topaz into which the 
dawn transforms it to homeward- 
turned faces, but red as jasper in the 
setting sun. 

Into those hours of its setting, on the 
five days of voyage that remained to 
them, a new illumination of existence 
seemed compressed for March. 

In those days Lynne Ashburton told 
him a good deal about her life; so that 
the vision March had of her girlhood 
with its background of English corn- 
fields and the sound of church-bells 
seemed always queerly entangled in a 
red haze of the setting tropic sun. 

Her father had been all his life a 
country parson. To the rectory, in 
which he had been born, he succeeded 
at his father’s death, and she had in 
her turn been born there and there re- 
mained till she was twenty. 

When she was twenty her father 
died, and she and her mother moved 
into a suburb, into a wretched little 
house standing in a row with fifty 
wretched little others. There they had 
pinched themsclves to keep her one 
brother, Caryl, a year younger than her- 
self, at school, and later to pay his bills 
at Oxford where, to their delight, and 
March suspected to their surprise, he 
had won a scholarship which seemed 
only sufficient to put him in the way of 
expenses. Then as these grew, and the 
two poor women found it quite impos- 
sible to meet them, she had taken to 
making blouses. 

“Making what?” said March. 

“Blouses, these things,” she smiled, 
taking a pinch of the white silk slip 
she wore between thumb and finger. 

“You kept a shop?” he inquired. 

“I wish we 
had. We hadn’t money enough for 
that. It takes a lot, you know, to start 
even the tiniest little window. I just 
made blouses.” 

“And how did you sell them? To 
your friends?” 


“Oh, no!” she sighed. 
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She 
March 


“Yes, at first. But friends 
left the grim epitome, as 
guessed it to be, unspoken. 

“Each wants to regard the other as 
a special Providence for her own 
pocket?” he suggested. 

She laughed, swept her feet deftly to 
the deck and stood up, straight and slim. 

“Take me for a walk,” she said. 

They stepped out among the promen- 
aders, the human stream that flowed in 
the dusk round and round the deck. 

“Go on about the blouses!” March 
commanded. 

She went on, describing how the fit- 
fulness of private customers drove her 
to working for a shop, for some people 
she knew who had started one in 
Sloane Street, which meant worse 
prices, but pay all the year round; how 
presently she took to making hats also, 
which paid, for the labor you put into 
them, a great deal better; how her 
work got to be known by a firm for 
which ler friend did special orders, and 
how, one day, she was overwhelmed 
with an offer through them to superin- 
tend the millinery department of a big 
shop in Calcutta. She told him the 
name; did he know it? she queried. 

He nodded, and they went on in si- 
lence nearly once about the deck. 

It seemed inconceivable to him that 
a woman, so lovely and so young, 
should have to leave her country to 
seek a living. It was quite incredible 
that no man had tried to keep her; he 
could but suppose that only the wrong 
men had tried. 

He had seen, even in the few hours 
he had known her, enough of the at- 
tentions of the men on board to realize 
how strong was the attraction of her 
charm—the graceful softness dressed in 
shy indifference—for almost all of his 
sex. He had felt in particular the ef- 
forts of one man to interest her, a man 
1e had already met in India, and re- 
garded from that meeting with an in- 
stinctive aversion. Lord Rupert Dor- 
rington was a younger son of that Duke 
of Belfort who had served in the late 
government without distinction as co- 
lonial secretary. He was _ aide-de- 
camp to his excellency the governor- 


general, with a gift for appropriating 
all the pleasantest functions of his of- 
fice, and for leaving the hard work of 
it to men with less distinguished fa- 
thers. 

His selfishness was particularly inclu- 
sive of pretty women; but his pursuit of 
Lynne Ashburton was not for sheer 
amusement, nor for the excitement of 
the chase; though a chase and a dis- 
couraging one he was_ undoubtedly 
piqued to find it. She did not tell him 
she had made blouses for a living; she 
did not, indeed, tell him anything; but 
he had the instinct of condescension in 
seeking her society, and he did not en- 
joy her complete indifference to the 
search. He knew too much of the game 
to mistake her inattention for a form 
of coquetry; she was equally uncon- 
scious of his efforts to be with her and 
of his calculated absences, and she made 
no opportunities for him, and did not 
even try, when they occurred, to keep 
them to herself. 

But his amusement and his arcadian 
courtesies vanished at once and _ to- 
gether when March came upon the 
scene. Her indifference, which had 
been charming when it seemed a part 
of her temperament, became almost an 
insult when it appeared a defect in her 
taste. 

Lynne Ashburton paid little heed to 
the menace of his campaign; but she 
was a woman and she could not fail 
to see the value of his pertinacity on 
John March, who, though the last man 
to let his appreciation of a woman be 
influenced by any one’s devotion, was 
for her purposes made more effective 
by having his pugnacity aroused. 

Rupert Dorrington, to whom any 
tourney for a woman’s favors was as 
inspiriting as to March it was odious, 
availed himself of every opportunity to 
prove the ineffectiveness of three as 
company, and Lynne found his persist- 
ency the more difficult owing to March’s 
disinclination to contest the adage. 

So the last stifling, steaming days of 
the voyage passed. The cool dawns 
when the more energetic of the men 
took exercise barefooted amid _ the 
streaming hose-pipes on the decks; the 
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sultry mornings, the breathless after- 
noons, when even bridge seemed a 
physical exertion; the red evenings and 
the silent nights into which the zest of 
life effervesced again as though unstop- 
pered by the sunset. 


Looking out across the still sea, an 
hour after the dawn, March turned at 
an cxclamation of delight beside him to 
meet Miss Ashburton’s “Good morn- 
ing!” <A filmy blue cloak of smoke and 
mist still hung above Bombay; be- 
neath which, like the city of a dream, 
veiled by its trailing fringes, were the 
ghostlike shapes of towers and palaces 
in faint pink and mauve, beginning, 
even ere the veil lifted, to sparkle and 
smolder in the sun. 

Though it was not his city, though, 
indeed, he had all the dislike of a Pun- 
jabi for its enervating moistness, he en- 
joyed the girl’s eager admiration. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s a great city— 
squalid and splendid and corruptingly 
rich. Yet it can manage to look like 
a bride on these October mornings, and 
like a young witch in its evening’s 
orange and gold.” 

He began to describe and indicate the 
place to her, as it peered, Orientally, at 
them through the vaporous sari the 
morning air had drawn across its face. 
He showed her, as they passed it, the 
fishermen’s quarter, that humble spit 
scarcely clear of the sea, and away 
across the bay in the mists beyond it, 
like some outstretched dragon of the 
Hesperides, the dark-green roughness 
of Malabar Hill, that delectable ridge 
from which the mansions of the 
wealthy and protected East were push- 
ing its impecunious conquerors. So, as 
they slid at half speed over the gray 
face of the great harbor, he tried to 
make plain to her the shape of the city; 
and told her the parts of it as they 
glided by, the fort and the docks and 
the native quarter, and so, by the is- 
lands, north and east and southeast 
round the water, to the dark masses of 
the Ghauts, that outpost rampart of 
Asia against which thundered the dis- 
solving hosts of the monsoon; Lynne, 
listening the while with that bored tol- 


eration with which women regard 
topography, watched the launches ap- 
proach. “There’s some one waving to 
you, a woman,” she exclaimed. 

He was looking at the way the rose 
color lost itself in the clear brown of 
her skin, and so had missed the saluta- 
tion, and missed, too, her faint, hard 
inflection on the sex of his friend. 

“How do you know it’s to me,” he 
asked indifferently, his eyes still on the 
girl’s cheek. 

“Look!” she said, almost with impa- 
tience. 

He did, and the next instant was 
leaning over the taffrail waving his 
arm. “How splendid of her, turning 
out at this hour. Hello!’ he shouted. 

“Who is it?” asked Lynne Ashbur- 
ton coldly. 

But he did not even hear the ques- 
tion. With one foot on a belaying cleat 
and the other on the lower rail to lift 
himself from the deck, he was flashing 
his hands about in what seemed to his 
companion a sort of pantomimic frenzy, 
till she saw an obvious answer come in 
swift, graceful gesture from the gloved 
arms of the woman on the launch, and 
realized that the two were talking to 
one another in the semaphore language 
beloved of sailors, which looked curi- 
ously alluring in a woman’s trim, slim 
hands, 

The launch dropped astern, and 
March lowered himself to the deck with 
a laugh of pleasure. 

“Oh, but it’s good to see her again,” 
he exclaimed. 

“And who is the lady?” Lynne Ash- 
burton inquired, with accentuated pa- 
tience. 

h, I beg your pardon, my sister,” 
he replied. “And, forgive my enthu- 
siasm, but she really is one of the best.” 

“Though you say it who shouldn't?” 
she smiled. 

“Who should say it if not I,” he de- 
clared, “‘since it’s for me she’s proved 
herself. Kept house four years for me 
in a blazing desert, hundreds of miles 
from any sort of society, she who’s a 
sheer epitome of the social gift.” 

He espied the arrival of the mail, 
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and, conscious of her anxiety, went off 
to see if it contained the letter on which 
her immediate plans depended. He was 
gone some time, but she was unaware 
of it, absorbed in the strangeness of the 
scene, in the ferment of new life and 
color in the harbor, in the great city, 
revealing itself out of blue vapor across 
the sea. 

No one noticed or heeded her, all 
were occupied with the novelty or the 
repetition of arrival, and she felt lone- 
ly and excited by the presence of the 
uncharted future so close beside her. 

March returned at last with a parcel 
of letters from which he handed her a 
long envelope bearing the name of the 
firm she was going to in Calcutta. He 
looked up from his own correspond- 
ence an instant later at a little gasp 
from his companion. She was looking 
dazedly at the letter in her hand and 
held it out to his sympathetic inquiry. 
It contained a brief announcement of 
the firm’s bankruptcy and its conse- 
quent inability to offer Miss Ashburton 
employment, explaining that arrange- 
ments would be made for her return to 
England by certain agents on whom she 
was to call in Bombay. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,” he murmured. 

“Are you?” she wondered, with a 
faint smile. “I thought you’d be glad. 
You said you hated it.” 

“Ves,” he agreed; “but I hate still 
more your being disappointed. Were 
you counting on it very much?” 

Her eyes filled with tears, her under 
lip trembled as she replied to him: 

“Tt was all I had to count on.” 

He understood with a very pain of 
pity the forlornness which had encom- 
passed her, but he could not realize the 
narrow dreariness of a woman’s ill-paid 
labor, from which this adventure 
seemed to offer so unexpected an es- 
cape, which now, inevitable and monot- 
onous, loomed up again to engulf her. 

“If I could only have heard just a 
little sooner,” she said bravely, “before 
—before’—but she did not dare the 
“Aden” which put him as a date to it 
—“before I’d begun to look forward, 
before I’d got so near. To have come 
all this way for nothing, to turn back 


almost before I’ve landed! 
seem hard?” 

“Well,” he replied cheerily, “it’s at 
least brought you to the Promised 
Land; we must make the most of that.” 

“How?” she repeated. 

“By marching in,” he explained; 
“planting the flag and looking round 
for something to conquer.” 

“It’s easy, isn’t it, for me?” she said. 

“Perfectly!” he replied. “There’s a 
house in Rathor that craves the honor 
of offering you such poor hospitality as 
India can. It’s a dull and out-of-the- 
way corner, but if you could stand a 
few months of it, there'll be time at 
least to look around for the chance 
we're going to hammer out of Fate.” 

“You're asking me to stay with you?” 
she said in a low voice. 

“That’s the poor bald thing it is, I’m 
afraid,” he smiled, “stripped of its pre- 
tenses. Couldn’t you face it? You 
can’t imagine all that you’d confer.” 

His earnest pleading warmed her 
cheek. 

“On your sister ?’’ she objected. 

“It was for her I was speaking,” he 
returned quickly; “I was bold enough 
to believe you’d know the worth of it 
to me. Look here,” he continued, as 
with heightened color she seemed in- 
creasingly evasive, “would you come if 
you really thought we wanted you?” 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

“Very well; will you take it as proof 
that we do if my sister echoes my invi- 
tation on her own account in half the 
time and far more persuasively than I 
put it, the very instant she knows how 
you are placed?” 

She nodded again, adding: 

“You're not to prompt her?” 

“T sha’n’t be within hearing,” he re- 
plied. 

He brought his sister to her the mo- 
ment she was allowed on board, but 
with so careful a concern for his prom- 
ise that the meeting seemed almost by 
accident. 

Handsome and magnificently made, 
the chief impression of Helen March 
on any one was probably the effect of 
her good looks. One took them, per- 
haps, because she did, as a mere or- 


Doesn’t it 
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namental accessory to the still more 
magnificent material within her, to the 
strong soul, the sound sense, the frank 
comradeship which seemed to come to 
greet you out of her being. 

March, loyal to his promise, left the 
two women tovether with no assistance 
toward acquaintance save the bare men- 
tion of their names; yet his faith in his 
sister’s intuition was vindicated on his 
return by her instructions to see that 
Miss Ashburton’s baggage was sent 
ashore with his own, as she was going 
to stay with them on her way to Rathor. 

Lynne smiled at him from behind 
Helen March’s shoulder with an un- 
challengeable gladness. All had evi- 
dently happened as he had foretold. 

“I didn’t tell your sister that you'd 
already asked me,” she said. 

It was Helen, who apologetically re- 
membered that their guest would view 
with unsurfeited eyes the ceremonies 
attendant on a new governor, and be- 
thought her of sources from which tick- 
ets might still be obtained for the sti- 
fling boredom of the reception sha- 
miana, 

March gave her an _ appreciative 
glance that her instincts should already 
have outdone his in hospitality, and 
went off to secure the earliest oppor- 
tunity of going on shore. 

Helen March looked searchingly at 
the girl, turned a shade too obviously 
away from her brother’s departure. She 
took that delight in the beauty of her 
sex which is characteristic of a particu- 
lar charm in women, and Lynne’s bright 
brown hair, her exquisite color, the 
wonderful roundness of her slim figure, 
stirred her with a throb of gratitude 
as to the donor of a gift, and the dis- 
tinction the girl achieved out of the 
simple mode and material, which other 
women wore with such a lack of it, was 
to her only the more attractive because 
utterly beyond her powers. 

Jealousy of one who, as she imme- 
diately understood, already possessed a 
part of her brother’s affection, was for- 
eign to that fond sympathy which only 
desired for him what he wished for 
himself. 

She had never feared that his taste 


would select any one to set her teeth on 
edge—though the blind simplicity of the 
nicest men about women did often pro- 
duce the deplorably incomprehensible— 
but she had not contemplated his in- 
difference to femininity producing any- 
thing quite so delicately attractive. 
Lynne, who had lived long enough to 
elaborate, with her poverty and good 
looks, a distrustful hypothesis about 
men’s sisters, was gratefully amazed by 
Helen’s more than sisterly kindness. 


CHAPTER III. 


Lynne Ashburton always looked back 
upon her first day in India as opening 
to her in some indescribable fashion 
the gates of life. 

The dark-faced notabilities, with the 
East girt like a rainbow of fire round 
the Western compromise that clothed 
their large proportions, their speech im- 
portant with English phrases, their 
necks, breasts, and turbans dripping 
with jewels—the whole blazing parterre 
of them, in emerald greens, turquoise 
blues, flame color, and purple, only 
saved from the grotesque by its seri- 
ousness and its splendor—would alone 
have been compensation sufficient for 
the heat and the waiting. 

Everything indeed that day had sur- 
prised Lynne Ashburton with a fresh 
pleasure. 

The great hotel with its dim spacious 
passages, its silent-footed servants, and 
its strange Eastern air; even the uncar- 
peted, unfurnished-looking bedrooms 
with their mosaic floors attracted her, 
and the mosquito-curtains hung a spell 
of the unknown about her bed. 

March complained, as they lunched 
in the big, airy dining-room, looking 
over the harbor, that she was making 
him appear greedy by her indifference 
to shore food; but he did not succeed 
in diverting to the table her interest in 
the crowded room, with its mail-day 
clash of newly arrived Europe and 
America. 

Later in the afternoon Helen dis- 
covered a sick friend in the hotel; and, 
on a message that she would join them 
later, March and Miss Ashburton 
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strolled over to the club. They settled 
themselves at a table on the lawn, on 
the edge of the sea-front, with the lap- 
ping water, the masts of yachts and ta- 
pering yards of feluccas below them; 
and, out across the harbor, the great 
white shapes of the transports, the gray- 
gunned bodies of the fighting ships, the 
heavy black hulls and ringed funnels 
of trade. Round each of the small ta- 
bles was a group of women and men, 
all dressed with a gay pretense of not 
being in India, the men in hard straws 
and flannels and serges, the women in 
hats that were sheer incentives to envy 
and the frailest and airiest of summer 
frocks. 

March’s covert glance from the tea- 
pot he was emptying followed Lynne’s 
intense pleased scrutiny of the scene. 

“What you’re looking at,” he said, “is 
more than afternoon tea at a club. This 
is British India.” 

“This club?” she asked, her eyes 
still on the women’s dresses. 

“This club,” he said, “and every 
other like it up and down the country. 


Most of the men here are wearing 
themselves out all the sweltering hours 
of the day, helping to run an empire; 
most of the women are doing as much 
and more, under detestable conditions, 


trying to run a home. But to both of 
them life in India means just these few 
moments of gay pretense in a white 
man’s kit of being in a white man’s 
country.” 

Her eyebrows went up as_ she 
watched the changing picture. It all 
looked so real. But she was finding the 
scene of more interest than his descrip- 
tion. 

Helen March, grave, smiling, nod- 
ding to one friend after another as she 
crossed the lawn, dressed in a dull 
red, found her way at that moment 
to their table. Her eye kindled with 
pleasure at the picture Lynne made in 
her fawn and cream, with its narrow 
lines of gold braiding, under the big 
black hat, but it was something on the 
girl’s face that moved her to speak. 

“John has been lecturing? Yes, I 
see it. You must simply say ‘ssh!’ when 
he does. We'll try together to break 


him of the habit. He gets relapses 
when he comes back from home.” 

She took the seat March had kept for 
her and assumed charge of the tea 
things. 

“Was she looking as bored as all 
that?” he asked mischievously. 

“He’s been telling me such a lot about 
India,” Lynne said, with a blush, 

“I know,” replied Helen, watering 
the tea. “He pours his information 
through our little funnels at such a rate 
that instead of taking it in we get 
messed all over with it. Oh, yes,” she 
laughed, “I’ve seen the stains before.” 

What she had seen, with intuitive 
concern, was the blankness of the girl’s 
face; her little funnel was not even try- 
ing to gurgle down John March’s wis- 
dom. 

That it could not take it in would 
have been no great matter, but it rather 
frightened her to see that shut look to 
what interested him most. 

It would have been easy for Helen at 
that moment by mere insistence on her 
brother’s theme to have revealed un- 
avoidably, even to his, perhaps, infatu- 
ated understanding Lynne Ashburton’s 
bored indifference to the subjects which 
were already half his life, and on which 
were founded more than half of his am- 
bitions. 

But the suspicion of furtiveness in 
such a device would have made it 
abominable to Helen’s candor, even had 
the need for it been much more urgent- 
ly pronounced. 

She did in fact exactly the opposite, 
and by giving a gossiping illustration 
of her brother’s theories, not only con- 
cealed Lynne’s inattention from him, 
but even drew from the girl a chal- 
lenge which seemed to proclaim her in- 
terest. 

“And he declares that we women are 
responsible for it all?” she said. 

“That’s only,” Helen smiled, “be- 
cause he’s one of those stupid crea- 
tures who is quite capable of getting on 
without us.” 

Lynne looked at him with her delib- 
erative eyes. “Are you?” she asked 
gravely. 

He met hers with his honest ones, 
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and held them a perceptible moment be- 
fore he shook his head. 

The color deepened softly in the girl’s 
cheeks, but she did not at once release 
his eyes. She would have been stupid, 
indeed, had she mistaken the “Not 
now” which they said to her. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Helen, with a deep 
breath of appreciation, looking away 
across the harbor from that message 
which she, too, unwittingly, had read, 
with a sudden emptying of her heart. 
“One can almost forgive Bombay her 
unspeakable dampness for the sake of 
just this one hour of the day.” 

The sun had set, and out of his set- 
ting a rush of orange light, sweeping 
eastward, stained the white ships and 
masts and funnels, blazed like flame on 
the great black hulls and like beaten 
copper on the gray ones; turning the 
sea from purple to pea-green and the 
distant ramparts of the Ghauts from 
brick-red to amber. Only for a few in- 
credible moments it lingered, and then 
a high white radiance, flushed with rose, 
spread from over the fading west right 
up to the zenith, and under it the dyed 
vividness of the scene became rapidly 
diaphanous and unreal. 

Helen rose, as if better to greet its 
beauty, touching Lynne’s arm with her 
fingers as the girl stood up beside her. 

“There are things like this in India, 
beautiful things, not many, but they say 
something that nothing says elsewhere. 
I don’t know why, perhaps because 
here, where we’re always making some- 
thing of a fight for it, we feel the kind 
things more.” 

“Don’t frighten her!” said | 
March. “She’s going to like India; 
it’s to be all kind and beautiful things 
to her. She’s going to love the des 
and Rathor, and the great white roa 
and the empty rivers. Aren’t you?” he 
led. 

She turned her pretty head toward 
him and met under her hat-brim the in- 
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sistent challe : 
“If you want to make me,” she said 
softly. 
“Yes,” he nodded, “even though it’s 
rather dreadful when one does. I know 
a man who ran away from a woman be- 


cause it hurt too much to love her. 
Sometimes one wants to run away from 
India for just that reason. It’s such a 
despairing business to care for her so 
much.” 

Helen had yielded to the welcome of 
a table near so that it was to his ear 
only that she put the question, distill- 
ing womanlike from his parable the 
personal and particular: 

“Would you run away from a woman 
for that reason, Captain March?” 

“T don’t know,” he said, looking at 
her frankly; “I’ve never loved a wom- 
an.” 

Her eyes drooped from his. 

“Is that true?” she said. 

“T’m afraid so,” he nodded; “it 
sounds, at my age, a dreadfully limited 
thing to say; but there it is in all its 
dulness. Does it make you despair of 
me?” 

“Despair of you?” she said softly, 
looking away from him across the wa- 
ter through the dreaming air. 

“Yes! Doesn’t a woman always de- 
sire that sort of experience in a man? 
So one of them once told me. She 
said that no woman cared to be the 
first settler, because virgin soil needed 
such a lot of clearing.” 

“She must have been horrid,” replied 
the girl. 

“I didn’t particularly like her,” he 
admitted, “but I thought in that she 
spoke for all the rest of you.” 

The girl made no answer; her eyes 
still gazed across the water, but her 
head swung in mute repudiation to and 
fro. 

“You wouldn’t require a man to have 
that kind of training, then?” he asked. 

“T should hate it,” she said in a low 
voice. 
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quick deep breath he drew m 
no sound beside her, but she seemed 
be aware of his content. Her voic 
dropped lower still, quite under the 
note of diffused chatter about them, a: 
she ad “How is it you’ve never 
cared for any one?” 

He gave the least shrug to his shoul- 
ders. “How can one tell?” he said. 
“Perhaps I haven’t had time enough.” 

“To fall in love? Oh,” she ex- 
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claimed, “would it take you so long 
as that?” 

“Not the sheer drop,” he smiled, 
“but getting to the place where you fall 
over. I haven’t, since I left Sandhurst, 
had time for anything. This last leave 
was the first long one I’ve had, and I’ve 
been at work all through it.” 

She turned her face to him, and this 
time shook her head in quick, amused 
disclaimer. 

“No, no, no!” she exclaimed. “I 
won't admit your excuses. I’ve seen the 
use you put your time to, What did 
you do with yourself on the way out?” 

“What did you do with me?” he said. 

“I!” she cried gaily. “What, in- 
deed! But how many days had I?” 

“I know they seemed incredibly 
few,” he agreed. “But the world was 
made in six, so I suppose there was 
time for it?” 

“For what?” she queried. 

“Making a new heaven and a new 
earth—for me,” he said. 

Lynne met his questing glance with 
a regard, flushed and tender. 

“I’m going to love India,” she said. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lynne’s confident forecast was not 
belied even during the hot dusty hours 
of the journey toward Rathor. 

The route led them only through un- 
eventfully typical Indian scenery, but 
its novelty kept her eyes at the win- 
dow, and the crowds at the stations, 
changing in color and character as they 
rolled northward, were a recurrent de- 
light. 

They arrived at Rathor in the early 
morning, having crossed the great des- 
ert in the night, and Lynne only had 
a glimpse of it, blazing with the sun- 
rise, as they drove from the lonely sta- 
tion that scarcely showed above its 
sands, past the humped rising redness 
of the old city, and out upon the empty 
space beyond, behind a pair of Arabs 
to the resident’s square, brown sand- 
stone house, with its cupolas and sten- 
ciled balconies, which, with the club, 
the racquet-courts, the riding-school, 


and the great stables, had been built 
about the compound of the maharaja’s 
wonderful new palace, a mile beyond 
the last mud walls of Rathor, on the 
very edge of the desert. 

An hour after their arrival, or so it 
seemed to her, the whole business of 
the house was proceeding as though its 
occupants had never been away. 

It was wonderful to Lynne—as she 
shook out her frocks from their long 
confinement, and tried to accustom her- 
self to the brown, silent, six-foot, soft- 
footed figure at her elbow, who de- 
vised accommodation and hung them 
up with an assured competence any 
lady’s maid might have envied—won- 
derful that life should be thus taken 
up again at a moment’s notice without 
the least sign of its six months’ dislo- 
cation. 

One of the events of the year at 
Rathor was the arrival of the sand- 
grouse. 

For the week during which the shoot- 
ing lasted, Amar Singh always enter- 
tained a big party at Rathor, and a can- 
vas city, in which his guests were ac- 
commodated, rose on the edge of the 
desert behind the palace. Lynne, going 
with March on a round of supervision, 
was astonished by what, on such an 
occasion in India, is considered bare 
adequateness; by the big tents divided 
into two and four rooms, and with elec- 
tric light even in the bath flaps by the 
smoking and card and sitting and di- 
ning and dancing-rooms, all luxuriously 
furnished and gay with the Rathor sil- 
ver and red and green. 

This sudden little square-set town, its 
straight shell-strewn paths with their 
dog-toothed brick edging, the printed 
names of the expected guests displayed 
in front of their future habitations, sen- 
tries already pacing the empty avenues, 
the neatness, the order, the perfection 
of it all, where a week before had been 
the desert’s sands, even its false air of 
permanence, deepened her appreciation 
of that charm which comes from the 
Indian contrasts, of scarcity with pro- 
fusion, of Spartan simplicity with elab- 
oration, of lonely labor with a superflu- 
ity of assistance. 
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That appreciation was intensified on 
the afternoon when she drove back with 
Helen from inspecting the treasures of 
the old palace, and found the white- 
ness of the canvas town bright with 


women’s frocks and its silence dis- 
persed with talk and laughter. It was 


a meeting of old friends, or, at the 
worst, of old acquaintances, most of 
whom had been at Rathor before, for 
Christmas or the sand-grouse, men and 
women, whose knowledge of each oth- 
er’s records, resources, pasts, and pos- 
sibilities, was, in the bald Indian way, 
as complete almost as that of the re- 
cording angel; who had dropped anx- 
ieties and responsibilities on the other 
side of the desert, and meant to live 
with forgetful gaiety through every 
moment of this brief week. 

The biggest person of the party was 
James Farquhar, companion of all the 
Indian orders, and commissioner of the 
nearest district to the State of Rathor. 
Lynne liked him and his dry humor and 
his absent manner, but she did not like 
his wife. Violet Farquhar, who was 
many years younger than her lord, had 
the hard handsomeness into which 
beauty, especially in high places, is so 
often molded by the Indian seasons, by 
the hard work of the cold weather and 
by the hard play of the hills. She 
could “do” anything, was always fault- 
lessly turned out, had _ unshakable 
nerves, never lost her head, and could 
tire almost every one out. She was in 
the charming thirties to which young 
men succumb, but she had brains and 
wit enough to want something older, 
and she had, though few women be- 
lieved it, too good a heart to hunt for 
the hurting. 

That she was, if not in love with 
John March, more than willing that 
he should be in love with her, Lynne 
discovered before seeing them five min- 
utes together, even though to Violet’s 
hardnesses could not be added the hard 
efficiency of Indian flirtation. 

She had known and seen a great deal 
of March, when he had been quartered 
in Delhi, and, catching only glimpses 
of him now on such occasions at Lal- 
garh and Rathor, she had been accus- 





tomed to make the most of her oppor- 
tunities. 

Being a woman inclined rather to un- 
derrate men’s sentiments toward her, 
she quite understood the quality of 
March’s liking. He admired socially, 
mentally, and physically the way she 
held her head—her pluck, her capacity, 
her independence, and her good looks. 
Just and only, she told herself ruefully, 
what he would have admired in a man. 

She had, so far as such incredulity 
is possible to a woman, ceased to ex- 
pect him to fall in love with her; but 
then she had ceased to expect him to 
fall in love with any one. His being, 
as she told herself, the kind of man 
who didn’t, took from his coldness the 
personal application which made it 
hardest to bear; lent even a sort of dis- 
tinction to the consideration and re- 
membrance which were the nearest 
things to warmth which she had won 
from him. 

But that salve was spoiled by the 
suspicion that the woman who could 
claim all the rest from him had arrived. 

Her first view had been from the 
tent-door, at which she had just been 
deposited, of March and Lynne Ash- 
burton walking up one of the neat, 
straight paths toward the palace. 

To any one else theirs would have 
seemed the most commonplace con- 
versation, but Violet Farquhar had 
never seen March talk with that sort 
of interest to a woman, and she had 
never seen a woman use to him the lit- 
tle playful, intimate gesture with which 
Lynne laughingly put his arguments 
aside. 

Violet had strolled across to the ante- 
room half an hour before dinner, 
knowing March’s habit of overlooking 
every detail of Amar Singh’s hospital- 
ity, and she was rewarded by his ap- 
pearance while still wandering inquir- 
ingly about the room. 

Hers was sheer Anglo-Indian gossip, 
the very things he would want after 
a home-leave to hear; bright, terse, 
merrily unmerciful, personalities and 
appointments and disappointments ; 
just their own limited segment of life 
between a pair of spokes in the great 
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wheel of Indian government, of which 
te, even when out there, missed so 
much, thrust away in the midst of the 
desert. 

And so she brought it, craftily, im- 
perceptibly, round to himself; to his 
cotton-growing experiments, to his big 
schemes in Kashmir. 

He told her of his progress, admit- 
ting his faith in ultimate success, but 
with a laughing disclaimer for her pre- 
cipitate enthusiasm. 

“But I wish you were here with it,” 
he said, with a sigh, recalling the long 
contention with disbelief and timidity. 

“I wish I were,” she replied tensely. 

“You'd find it a bit duller nursing 
invisible worms than doing the honors 
in Lalgarh,” he told her. 

“Is that how poorly you think of 
me?” she inquired. 

He stepped back half a pace in con- 
templation of her magnificence. 

“Lord! Look at you!” he protested, 
with a sweep of his hand. “Can you 
see yourself in my laboratory?” 

“Only being turned out of it,” she 
replied dryly. “Who’s the girl who 
has just come in with your sister?” 
she continued as Lynne entered the 
tent. “No, don’t turn! Slight, pretty, 
very interested in you.” 

“Miss Ashburton,” said March. 

“Which did you guess her by—the 
last ?” 

“Don’t be foolish.” 

“I’m not. Her eyes couldn’t rest till 
they found you. Tell me all about 
her.” 

“Is there anything I can?” 

She curtsied to the compliment. 

“Yes,” she said. “When did she be- 
gin to fall in love with you?” 

“There, you see!” He shrugged with 
complete good humor. “You stump me 
with the very first question.” 

“Am I outraging the susceptibilities 
of a host?” she asked. 

“Not intentionally, I’m sure,” he 
smiled. “Miss Ashburton is staying 
with us, and came out from England a 
few weeks ago.” 

“With you?” 

“I believe there were some others on 
the boat,” he said. 

3 
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“Ah, yes!” she nodded. “I know 
how vague and unreal they seem when 
there’s the one. Are you going to take 
me in to dinner?” He shook his head. 
“Who, then?” 

“Major Stewart,” he said. 

“No, stupid! Who are you taking? 
Her?” 

“Miss Ashburton, I believe,” he said. 

“Haven’t you grown used to it yet?” 
she laughed. “Well, find my man for 
me, and don’t let me keep you.” 

March felt, before the fish was over, 
somewhat like a hailstone kept in move- 
ment between the electricities of a 
couple of thunder-clouds. 

“Who is the lady you were talking 
to before dinner?” Lynne began. 

“Mrs. Farquhar, the wife of the 
commissioner,” he replied. 

“Have you known her long?’ 

“Years and years,” he told her. 

“Does she always dress like that?” 

“Like what?” he inquired, trying to 
follow among the tables her disdain- 
ful glance. 

“Oh, you can’t see her dress when 
she’s ‘sitting down,” the girl said sca- 
thingly. 

“No, I suppose not,” he conceded, 
quite missing the satire. 

“Do you like that sort of thing?” she 
asked hotly. 

“Do you mean it was rather too 
much?” March propounded doubtfully, 
having only noticed its splendors. 

“No, I don’t!” she returned shortly. 
“I mean that it was a great deal too 
little. But, of course, if you enjoy 
women only wearing their clothes 
where they’re not wanted!” 

“Where’s that?” He smiled pacif- 
ically. 

“On the floor!” she said. 

“Oh,” he suggested, recalling now 
the silver sweep of the train by which 
Violet had been islanded; “it’s prob- 
ably some old thing she got for one of 
the state shows in Calcutta. It seems 
expected of women at state functions 
that they should get too far into their 
frocks.” 

“Some old thing!” Lynne scoffed. 
“She’s never worn it before this eve- 
ning! And I think it’s perfectly hate- 
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ful of you defending it. Of course, I 
know there are lots of men who don’t 
mind how little a woman has on, and 
who like to see us showing ourselves 
off like that. But I didn’t think you 
were one of them.” 

“Look here, little girl,” said March, 
with grave lightness, “it’s just because 
I’m not one, of them that I try to al- 
low for the different ideas of decency 
that quite decent people have. You 
see, decency has always been a bit of 
a convention—you can never tell at 
which end of you it’s going to draw the 
line next—a convention that’s anything 
but constant and is different for every 
caste.” 

“Then you don’t mind what we 
wear?” Lynne exclaimed indignantly. 

“I sha’n’t deduce from it your moral 
qualities,” he smiled. “Remember it 
was only when she’d Jost her innocence 
that Eve took to aprons.” 

But he paid for his density with a 
very dull dinner, for Lynne’s offended 
spirit could only for the rest of it rise 
to words of one syllable. He had not 
then realized the ineradicable Round- 
head of decorum which twenty years 
of parsonage in a sequestered parish 
had nurtured in Lynne Ashburton; and 
he was congenitally incapable of con- 
ceiving a woman jealous about him, 
Lynne least of them all. 


CHAPTER V. 

He would have had, could he have 
known it, his revenge next evening, 
Violet Farquhar claiming him, and of- 
fering through dinner, to the girl’s 
wretched and repentant eyes, the spec- 
tacle of March’s response to her viva- 
city as a contrast to his benevolent ef- 
forts during that other moody repast. 

He had been out all day since before 
dawn, and, only when dinner was over, 
had his first chance of a talk with 
Lynne. 

ut Violet intervened to frustrate his 
intention, which she divined as soon as 
they reached the drawing-room. He 
had barely detached Lynne from a 
group of ladies when she presented her- 
self before him. 


“No rest for the master of cere- 
monies,” she laughed. “We want to 
dance.” 

“You have the band, the ballroom, 
and my blessing,” he replied, looking 
immovable. “What else can I offer 
you ?” 

“Yourself,” she said. 

He shook his head very definitely. 

“Oh, rubbish! You’ve got to dance 
with me,” she declared. “It’s one of 
the things I come here for.” 

He led her off, carrying down the 
covered way to the ballroom, with the 
first bars of a valse, all the keen youth 
of the party after them. 

“What are you doing here, Terp- 
sichore?” he cried, returning to find 
Lynne in the almost deserted drawing- 
room. 

“You do dance, then,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

He admitted that he did, despite his 
appearance to the contrary. 

“Does Mrs. Farquhar dance very 
well ?” 

“Not badly.” 

“Couldn’t we get out somewhere?” 
she said. 

They went out down the neat, nar- 
row paths between the lighted white- 
ness of the tents, past the sentries, who 
stood stiff as their lances as March 
went by, to the low mud wall about the 
palace garden, which kept the blown 
sand from its tended beds. 

Drawing the wrap on which March 
had insisted about her, Lynne leaned 
against it looking out over the waste. 

She forced him to talk of himself 
very much against his will, heading 
him back to the subject whenever he 
tried to break away from it. 

“Will you show me _ your labora- 
tory?” she asked shyly. She had over- 
heard Mrs. Farquhar say to Helen that 
March had at last consented to let her 
see it. 

“Why, of course,” he answered, “but 
it’s a very dull sort of shop, all tubes 
and bottles. I don’t think it would 
interest you.” 

“Everything you do interest; me,” 
she said. 
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The way she said it, slow and low, 
made it sound like a confession. 

“Does it?’ he murmured, credulous 
but unconvinced. 

“You don’t know,” she went on, in 
the same low, doubtful, hesitating way ; 
“it’s so hard to tell you.” 

He could feel in every fiber of his 
being something anxious and confused 
and unhappy reaching out to him from 
a tenderness which seemed to make her 
unspeakably sweet. 

“Is it?” he said, and his voice, deep 
as it was, sounded rough to him beside 
hers. “It oughtn’t to be. It’s you 
who’ve made the saying of things hard 
—for me.” 

“When we were driving,” she asked, 
“the other day?” 

He nodded. 

“T didn’t mean it—like that,” she fa!- 
tered; “but I couldn’t say what you 
wanted. I couldn't help what I 
said. I oughtn’t to let you think 
about me at all. I ought to go home. 
I oughtn’t to have come to you, be- 
cause—because even on the ship I hoped 
you cared a little.” 

“You wanted me to care for you?’ 

“Yes,” she admitted humbly. 

“Why? Just to make me unhap- 

9” 
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Py. 
“Oh, don’t!” she pleaded. 

“What was it going to make me?” 
She shook her head. 

“That didn’t matter?” 

“I know I’m a brute,” she replied 
remorsefully. 

“Are you? I don’t think so. That’s 
why I asked. It didn’t matter in com- 
parison with what it meant to you? 
So that it must have meant a good 
deal? That’s what I was driving at. 
It did mean a good deal to you?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t -tell you!” 
breathed. 

“That’s all right,” he replied, almost 
cheerfully. “There’s nothing so reas- 
suring as a nice woman’s indifference 
to one’s misfortunes; it’s the biggest 
proof of her concern. But wouldn’t 
the same—whatever it is—have meant 
unhappiness for both of us?” 

“Yes, but one doesn’t think. 
so glad,” she said. 


she 


I was 


He did not look at her; he had not 
looked at her. The thing was incredi- 
ble enough without quickening even by 
a glance his memory of her beauty. 

“There’s something that prevents?’ 
he asked gravely. 

“Yes,” she nodded. 

“Something that 
there?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I can’t tell you,” 
she declared piteously. 

“All right; never mind!” he said. 
He wanted to spare her, but he did 
not want to leave a chance untaken. 
“Unless—is it anything I can remove?” 

“Remove? Oh, no!” she murmured. 

“I suppose that ends my concern in 
it,” he reflected. “Except—you see, I 
shall have to go on caring?” 

“Yes,” she assented faintly. 

“You'll have to tell me if I oughtn’t 


” 


, 


will be always 


to. 

“Oughtn’t to?’ she pondered, as if 
at fault for his meaning. 

“You see,” he parried, hard put to 
it not to hurt her, “you might—what 
shall we say?—belong to some one 
else.” 

She repeated his words with such 
evident horror that he made haste to 
temper them. 

“J mean be pledged in some way. 
You might be engaged to some one?” 

“Yes,” she agreed, with a breath of 
relief at this kindlier apprehension. 
“Would that make it wrong for you?” 

“Well, wouldn’t it—for you?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, yes!” 
“T suppose so.” 
“You are engaged to some one?” 

“Yes!” she said. 

His lungs filled with the fighter’s 
quick intake when suddenly finding 
himself “up against” something big. 
Her little word of admission, so un- 
expectedly said, seemed to bring an 
obliterating mist between him and the 
sunlit prospects of the world. 

Then he became aware that some- 
thing light and soft had touched his 
hand—light and soft and warm as a 
summer wind. He had never imagined 
there could be such seduction in a wom- 
an’s fingers. 


she sighed hopelessly 
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“Are you angry with me?” she whis- 
pered. 

He shook his head. It hadn’t even 
occurred to him to be angry. 

“It was a long time ago—two 
years,” the anxious little voice went 
on. “He was going away, we didn’t 
know for how long, and he said it 
would keep him straight to know he be- 
longed to some one. He hadn’t any 
one in the world. So I said I would. 
I hardly thought about it. It seemed 
so unkind not to help when I could. He 
cared for me awfully.” 

“Only he?” 

“No,” she considered, with deter- 
mined truthfulness, “I suppose I must 
have liked him, too. I wouldn’t have 
wanted to help him if I hadn’t; but it 
all happened so suddenly; it’s hard to 
remember.” 

“Suddenly!” he said, but it was the 
difficulty of recollection which he found 
perplexing. 

“Yes. He came in one morning to 
say he couldn’t stand the bank any 
more, he was going off to the Yukon. 
It was when they were finding gold out 
there; and that we shouldn’t see him 
again till he’d made a fortune. It 
was all so quick and daring and fine 
of him, so different from the dull 
things men do, that I got excited; and 
when he said that about helping him, 
I somehow had to.” 

March nodded: his heart went out to 
the man who “‘couldn’t stand the bank 
any longer.” 

“You'd never thought of it before?” 

“Of marry—getting engaged to him? 
He had!” she said. “He was always 
asking me in a laughing kind of way; 
that’s the sort of friends we were; but 
I’d never taken it seriously, or wanted 
to. I just liked having him there, he 
was so big and free, so different from 
the rest of the men about us; and when 
he talked of all he meant to do you 
couldn’t help believing in him.” 

March nodded again. He saw the 
man; “big and free,” as big and free 
with his tongue as with everything 
about him; a girl’s hero. 

“And did he go?” he asked. 


“To the Yukon? Oh, yes! I never 
saw him again after that morning.” 

“Is he there now ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know where he is. He used 
to write at first by every mail; but the 
gaps kept getting bigger between his 
letters. There hasn’t been one—oh, for 
six months now.” 

“He hasn’t given you up?” 

“No,” she said. 

“Do you still write to him?’ he 
asked. 

“I hardly know where to write to,” 
she said; “he hasn’t answered either 
of my last two letters. And now I try 
not to think of him.” Her voice grew 
passionate. “I can’t bear to think of 
him. He hadn’t any right to spoil my 
life.” 

“No,” March conceded thoughtfully, 
“but we’re selfish beggars, we men. 
With the same provocation, I’d do just 
as he did, to-morrow.” 

“You'll tell me what I ought to do?” 
she said. 

“We must find him first of all; you 
must go on writing. There are sure to 
be some sort of. traces.” 

“But if we don’t find him,” she said. 
“Do you think I’m bound to him for- 
ever?” 

He did not think it: but he was a 
man for whom any sort of promise had 
an almost terrible sanctity. Marriage 
was less to him of a sacrament than 
a pledge; it was the vows taken by the 
wedded before the altar that made them 
for him inviolate. He could never 
have known happiness in the company 
of a woman whom he had helped to 
break her oath. And the troth that 
lovers plighted was to his thinking 
only a shade less binding fhan the vows 
of marriage. 

“Of course,” he assured Lynne, “he 
wouldn’t hold you to your promise, no 
decent man would for an_ instant, 
against your will; but we can’t do any- 
thing straight and square till he’s been 
told all abcut it. You can’t feel free, 
can you, till he hears that he is? That’s 
only good manners.” 

The light touch of her fingers set- 
tled softly about his hana. 


’ 
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“How good you are,” she said grate- 
fully. 

“Listen,” he said. He had turned 
half toward her and was_ looking 
searchingly into her face. “It isn’t go- 
ing to be easy to live with you out here. 
I don’t quite yet know how hard. You'll 
have to help me.” 

“Help you?” she wondered. 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ve been telling 
you what we ought to do. Well, 
there’s a demon in me that will always 
be trying to prevent my doing it. 
want you, whenever you catch sight of 
him, to hit him over the head.” 

“How shall I know him?” she asked 
dutifully. 

“He’s in me now,” he said. 

He looked at her almost fiercely, and 
Lynne felt sure for a moment that he 
was going to take her in his arms. 

But he only caught her other hand, 
drew it to the one he held, bent his 
head, and kissed them. 

When he looked up again she knew 
that the demon was there no longer. 

“You didn’t help me much,” he told 
her. 

“I probably sha’n’t,” she said indif- 
ferently. 

She was a woman who, in her own 
phrase, didn’t like “being pawed”’; she 
had never desired any tactual evidence 
of a man’s affection; she hated the 
thought of being kissed by either man 
or woman. 

But at that moment she would have 
forgiven March any _ inconsistency 
which his demon might have desired. 
He could have had a kiss from her that 
no other man had tasted. 


It was on their return from Ganja 
that Lynne found a letter from her 
brother which filled her with uneasi- 


ness. He had, on leaving Oxford, ac- 
cepted a post as secretary to a Liberal 
M. P., “a dear old thing,” Caryl had 
described him, “full of money and hu- 
“anity, but unburdened with brains.” 
Young Ashburton’s, polished, shallow, 
and quick, were just what he needed, 
and the post, in a house of solid com- 
forts and unfeigned manners, seemed 
to suit Caryl as well. 


He had referred at first to the wife 
as “a rather flighty thing of whom I 
don’t see much.” Now he wrote of a 
too frequent view. “I can’t stay here if 
Mrs. A. goes on making love to me.” 
Then in a postscript: “I’ve told old A. 
I must clear out. Confound it. Have 
you anything out there in the way of 
errands I could do?” 

Lynne read the letter again with in- 
creased misgivings. Such another op- 
portunity, seeing how few of his 
friends were in a position to offer it, 
was not, Lynne reflected anxiously, 
likely to occur again. 

Then suddenly the gloom of her ap- 
prehensions lightened; she recognized 
with a smile that she had remembered 
March. 

He was giving her that evening a 
lesson in squash tennis, that excellent 
game of which India has almost a 
monopoly, and as they sat, after it, over 
a cooling drink in the little pavilion be- 
side the tennis-court, Lynne explained 
the trouble. 

“What’s 
asked. 

Lynne tendered a very indifferent 
description. 

“Is he the sort of boy a woman’s like- 
ly to make love to?” 

She told him she had never thought 
about it. 

“Ts he like you?” he asked. 

“In getting people to make love to 
him? Oh!” she protested. 

“No, in looks?” he smiled. 

She admitted that he was good-look- 
ing and had rather taking ways. 

“Some one has found them so be- 
fore?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” she said. “Why are you ask- 
ing me all these questions?” 

“I’m thinking of a billet one might 
get for him out here,” he told her. 
“Farquhar, who’s one of the directors 
of the Outpost, asked me if I knew of 
a likely youngster who could take on 
Daniel’s work when he retires in about 
a year’s time. It’s nearly all Calcutta 
and Simla, social and political, and they 
want some one who can use his ears 
and hold his tengue. In a year any one 
could learn the technicalities and 


your brother like?” he 
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enough of the language if he has any 
heart for work. What do you think of 
it? I don’t want for my own ends to 
land them with a loafer, or with the 
sort of toy that women like to play 
with.” 

“Oh,” she said indifferently, “it’s 
very good of you, but of course I don’t 
know. Caryl got a scholarship at St. 
Stephens and took his degree. He may, 
for all I know, be a toy and a loafer. 
I shouldn’t like you to compromise 
yourself by recommending him.” 

“Neither should I,” he said, with a 
dry smile, looking at her thoughtfully, 
“and I don’t want to do much worse 
than compromise him. Remember,” 
he went on gravely, “because you’ve 
got to choose, that, though rogues and 
adventurers may still do well here, In- 
dia has always spelled damnation for 
the weak.” 

“Caryl’s anything but weak,” she re- 
plied shortly. 

“All right,” he said, “I’ll write to 
Farquhar.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Ah!” March exclaimed gratefully, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘“Isn’t the 
worst that India can ever do to you re- 
paid by one mouthful of an air like 
that ?” 

He was standing in front of the house 
in Lalgarh, where they had arrived at 
dark the preceding evening. Lalgarh, 
always a wonder of green leaf and 
shadow to dwellers in the desert, had 
been drenched through the night by 
rain, for which the whole of northern 
India was panting, so that its bright 
freshness seemed almost a miracle to 
eyes seared by the yellow monotony of 
sand. 

A long, lean man on the porch in 
front of him, editor, manager, and pro- 
prietor of the Lalgarh Gazette, one of 
the paroled prisoners of consumption, 
with a smile and a manner as dry as 
the lung he had lost, regarded him with 
benevolent interest. This was Enth- 
oven, whose invitation to stay with him 
at Lalgarh March had accepted. He 
turned with a smile to the girl who 


came out, a white shadow, from the 
darkness of the doorway. 

“You must try to make him sane, 
Miss Ashburton. Lalgarh has always 
this effect on him,” said Enthoven. 

“Shall I try to make you sane?” 
Lynne whispered, as she walked down 
the shady drive beside him, drawing 
on her gloves. 

He gave a long look at her, at the 
happy color in her face that matched 
the bunch of pink roses under the brim 
of her big black hat, and the cool white 
figure about which was blown the filmy 
folds of her scarf. 

“No,” he said; “let’s have just this 
one week of madness. I’ve been irre- 
proachably sane, haven’t I, for the last 
six weeks?” Lynne nodded silently 
“And as far as my spiritual comfort 
goes it hasn’t turned out the success it 
should have been. I'd like to feel a lit- 
tle wholesome remorse for a change.” 

“Would you?” she wondered, with 
her alluring smile. “I fancy your re- 
morse would be rather dreadful.” 
going to try to 


“Are you therefore 
keep me from the risk of it?” he chal- 
lenged her. 

“No, I’m not!” she said. 

They looked, as they swung along, 
side by side, too happy to be sane; see- 
ing that they had their little private 


on a hair 
sword of 


dagger of destiny hanging 
over them beside the big 
Fate. 

He was playing polo that afternoon, 
and she was booked for a garden-party, 
and all the morrow cricket claimed him, 
so that only when driving the next eve- 
ning to the Lawrence Hall, for the ball 
that was being given in honor of the 
new lieutenant-governor, did they find 
themselves together. 

“Look here!” March put it to 
Lynne as they stood together over 
their programs behind a pillar on the 
edge of the crush. “Isn’t it running 
too big a risk to give me so many be- 
fore you know in the least what I can 
do?” 

“How many is Mrs. Farquhar going 
to get?” she asked irrelevantly. 

“Four.” 
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“Then I want eight and the supper 
ones, please!” she said. 

He smiled as he suggested numbers. 

“How grateful I should be to Mrs. 
Farquhar,» he murmured. 

“Don’t be horrid,” she said; but she 
was feeling a little more heroic than 
she cared to feel in a ballroom. 

“We can sit them out if I’m too aw- 
ful,’ he hazarded, with a shot at her 
thought. 

“Of course, if I’ve asked for too 
many,” she pouted. 

The third was the first she had with 
March; her previous partners had not 
been particularly accomplished; the 
scene with its richness of color was 
more inspiring than any of which she 
had ever formed a part, the music was 
impeccable, the floor perfection, and 
just sufficiently crowded to require and 
to reward brilliant steering; so that she 
was longing for some one who could 
make the most daring use of her abil- 
ity, and the smile with which she 
greeted March’s claim was not of pure- 
ly joyous anticipation. She even felt to 
be bracing herself up a little to make 
the dance as pleasant for him as possi- 
ble. 

“This is the one you wanted, isn’t 
it?’ he smiled, with an inclination to- 
ward the band. 

She nodded as she put her hand on 
his shoulder, and as he swung her back- 
ward into the whirl her smile of kind- 
ness melted to one of dreaming and 
ineffable content. She knew indubita- 
bly, from the way he took her with him, 
the easy indifference with which he 
thrust off upon the current, from the 
hold of his arm behind her shoulder, 
and the long, sliding sweep of that first 
circle, that she had in him as a dancer 
all she wanted; all, as she penitently 
confessed to herself, her doubts had 
not deserved to find. 

“Oh!” she sighed, when, the dance 
ended, she leaned to the night air upon 
his arm. “Why have I had to wait all 
these months for that? How unkind 
it’s been of you! And to think that— 
that——_” 

_ “You rather funked the thought of 
it?” 


“How did you know?” she laughed. 
“But I did. I believed almost every- 
thing in the world of you, but dan- 
cing. Oh, dear, dear, how can I he 
penitent enough? How many more 
have I got with you?” 

March held up his program to the 
faint, dim light above them of a crim- 
son lantern. “Seven,” he said, “beside 
the suppers.” 

“Only!” she sighed again. “Can’t 
you throw some of the others over? 
No!” she continued, half resentfully, as 
he shook his head. “You wouldn't, 
even for me.” 

His right hand settled on her wrist 
in a grip which pleased and frightened 
her. 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said stern- 
ly. “You know how much I care for 
you, and what it costs not to show it.” 

She laughed provokingly. 

“Come along!” she exclaimed, get- 
ting quickly out of her seat and throw- 
ing off his hand with a sort of playful 
roughness. “There’s the music; you’ve 
got to take me round once before hand- 
ing me over. And you can reflect upon 
what it may possibly also cost a wom- 
an not to be shown that a man cares 
for her.” 

After that he always found her wait- 
ing for his dances, always back in the 
room before him, with that curious 
look on her face, smoldering, so he 
thought of it, like the fire of life 
wrapped in the smoke of dreams. She 
stood there, with scarcely any recogni- 
tion of him but the faintest deepening 
of her smile and the half closing of her 
eyes as he touched her, and, leaning 
toward him, let herself drift out to the 
music upon his arm. During the last 
on the program which they had to- 
gether, he felt that there was something 
subtly changed even in the change 
which had come to her. It was now 
not by a reluctant lightness in his arms 
that he was made conscious of her pres- 
ence, but by an accentuated nearness, 
the faintest, shyest, most appealing 
pressure. It made him.just distract- 
ingly aware of the arm that had lain 
before like a feather on his shoulder, 
it gave a deep-breathed fulness to her 
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breast, it slid against him the long 
silken smoothness of her skirt. The 
smile had drooped from her lips, the 
covert eyes were wonderingly open; it 
was as if the enchantress had been 
turned into a child. As they found 
their way out of the heated room, 
among the screens and palms of the dim 
marquees, there was something de- 
taining even in the birdlike nestling 
of her hand upon his arm. He glanced 
round at her when they found a cor- 
ner, and met the fixed, half-compre- 
hending eyes which seemed to hold her 
face to him. He stood for a moment 
gazing distractedly into them, as a 
man looks who has lost his way. He 
had been so occupied thinking how to 
fight his need for her, that he had for- 
gotten there was also her side of the 
question. 

He looked at her, confused, dis- 
mayed. Then his blood leaped to the 
appeal of her surrender. He caught 
her poised figure into his arms. 

She leaned her head back to free her 


lips, with a smile on them that was 
more than haif rueful. 


? 


she exclaimed protestingly. 


“John 
i never thought 


“You 'll.smother me. 
you could be so mad!” 

“Oh!” he groaned, holding her away 
from him in a hard grip. “A man’s 
sanity’s always bounded by his senses, 
and that’s why both of them are at a 
woman’s whim. What do you want of 
my sanity?” 

Smiling, she shook her head with the 
most tantalizing enticement, but averted 
it swiftly from the threat of his lips. 

“Ssh!” she whispered, pressing his 
face away from her in her hands. Then 
very gently she drew it toward her and 
put the lightest of kisses on his mouth. 
He felt the queer touch of relinquish- 
ment in its bestowal, and let his hands 
shp down from her arms. She took 
them in hers with evident relief. 

“John!” she said again, with a re- 
proving softness. Then she sm:led, as 
if with condoning tenderness for all 
such human frailty. “Dear!” she mur- 
mured. 

He pressed her hands and carried 
them to his lips, a little batfled by this 


sudden fright at the central fires she 
seemed so deliberately to have stirred. 

She lifted her hands in his and placed 
them on his shoulders. 

“T couldn’t help it, dear,” she said. 

“No,” he murmured uncertainly. ~ 

“It was no good going on pretend- 
ing, was it? And it’s so nice to know 
that you do care—like that.” 

“Is it?” he said. 

He still gazec at her uncompre- 
hendingly. With that little coo! kiss 
upon his lips, all the consolation she 
thought fit to offer for the breaking 
up of his good faith, he could not pre- 
tend that it was nice tc know that she 
did care—like that. Looking at b=: 
lovely figure, which seemed, wrapped 
in its pale silks, to glow with woman- 
hood, her round white arms raised with 
such detaining appropriation to his 
shoulders, the irresolute red lips, the 
aluring tenderness of her eyes, even 
the bronze weight and glory of her 
hair, all appeared as the very epitome 
of that compensation which beauty and 
passion can offer to a man to extenu- 
ate his dubious ways of winning thein 

Even if just for a moment they had 
responded, if he could have felt the in- 
flammable sense of her blaze out about 
him in one impetuous gust of mac..ess, 
he could have thought quite tenderly 
and comprehendingly of the kiss that 
was to bring im back to reason 

He could have admired her greater 
self-control, but he iad just the oppo- 
site feeling for her complete *xemption. 
Yet though he sat dowr. veside her 
there, hurt and resentful, scorched bv 
the flame her coolness had turned back 
upon him, in a few minutes a new tei 
derness was growing toward her, 
through the hurt places, like the quick 
green heather on a burned moor; 
though all she did apparently was to 
lean shyly against him, to touch his 
hand appeasingly, and murmur little 
broken things that did not dare to be 
endearments into his ear. 

She had slipped off her long glove, 
the magic of her soft finger-tips about 
his wrist made his breath unsteady. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, letting her feel 
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the responsive pressure of his shoulder. 
“T’'ll try to understand.” 

He got,up, and she slowly followed 
him with a look of hurt apprehension. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “we must have 
the last of the extras. Helen will! be 
looking for us. And if I stay here any 
longer I shail kiss you again.” 

“You may,” she said, with gentle 
permission. 

But he shook his head. 

Though it was the last extra, the 
floor showed scarcely a sign of de- 
parture; the Lalgarh that went to 
dances always waited for the deviled 
bones. 

Lynne caught Violet Farquhar’s eye 
upon them as they entered the room, an 
eye which spoke too palpably of having 
missed them, and she laid her hand in 
consequence the more possessively on 
March’s shoulder, and let her head 
droop and her eyelids drowse, as with 
an ineffable sense of him, as they slid 
out into the throng. 


CHAPTER VII. 


March had ridden out after chota 
hazri next morning, and so did not see 
Lynne till lunch. 

Helen was taking her to a garden- 
party, but they drove off with March 
to see him, if possible, play a tie for 
the polo cup before going on. 

A game was in progress when they 
arrived on the ground, and March, after 
cnanging, picked Lynne up at the pa- 
vihon and carried her off to see the 
ponies, They never arrived at them, as 
March plunged at once into what he 
had to say, and they wandered aimless- 
ly within hearing of the bell, casting 
only abstracted glances at the match, 
until he had said it. 

“I’m not going to apologize for last 
night,” he began, “because, though I’ve 
the grace to know i oughtn’t to have 
done it, I’ve the sense to be sure I’d do 
it again. And as that’s impossible as 
we are a 

“Impossible?” she wondered. 

“To me,” he said. “I must either put 
myself out of reach of you, or you must 
legalize the process.” 


“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Promise to marry me,” he ex- 
plained. 

She made the least perceptible start 
at that. 

“Couldn’t you kiss a woman unless 
she’d promised to marry you?” 

“I think I want notice of that ques- 
tion,” he smiled; “I’ve so recently 
taken office. But I can’t go on with 
you as I am.” 

“Kissing me?” 

“Well,” he said, “does that seem so 
unnatural?” 

She gave the faintest shrug to her 
shoulders. 

“I suppose not,” she admitted. “It 
seems to be most men’s idea of being 
agreeable.” 

“Kissing you?” 

“Trying to.” 

“Did you think it was mine?” 

“No, of course not! But you didn’t 
want it before.” 

“Didn’t 1?” 

“You said we couldn’t be anything 
more to each other till we heard from 
—from America.” 

“T did,” he admitted. “I’ve realized 
since that I was talking a sort of noble 
nonsense. We've no reason for sup- 
posing that you ever will hear?” 

enT 9 


“He’s had heaps of time to claim 
you—nine months, isn’t it?—if he was 
ever going to. You can’t go on for- 
ever being bound by a promise to what 
possibly by this time may be a ghost. 
It’s not as if you loved him, or ever 
had; or would, if the chance came, take 
it to make him happy. In that case no 
waiting would be too long. But you’re 
only waiting to tell him nicely he’s got 
nothing more to hope from you. It’s 
absurd spoiling a piece of one’s life for 
that.” 

She listened, smiling the wise femi- 
nine smile at man’s inconsistency. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked. 

“Promise to marry me.” 

“When ?” 

“When hearing or not hearing proves 
that you’re free.” 

“No one’s to be told of it?” 
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“Of your promise? Why? 

“Why!” she returned hotly. “Does 
a girl care to risk the reputation of 
having been engaged to two men at 
once? 

“Oh!” he pondered. 
“Mayn’t I tell Helen?” 
“No one!” she repeated stubbornly. 

“You could trust her with any se- 
cret, just as if she were a man,” he 
pleaded. 

“T don’t trust men,” she said. 

“Don’t you see how awkward it will 
be—living together ?” 

“Quite,” she said, “but I didn’t sug- 
gest it. We needn’t do it if you think 
it would be a bore.” 

He looked at her, immaculately trim 
and finished as she walked beside him, 
in a smoke-blue cloth defined by em- 
broidery in which glimmered a dull 
thread of gold, feeling in her, for the 
first time, something that puzzled him, 
a sort of queer, small roughness under 
the surface. 

“Lynne, do you really care for me?” 

She showed no surprise at the unex- 
pectedness of the question, but it was 
just an appreciable moment before, with 
her eyes still, like his, upon the game, 
she nodded. 

“Enough to marry me to-morrow if 
you were free?” 

She nodded again with the same defi- 
nite softness. 

“You can see all I have to offer 
you,” he explained. “It would have to 
be India for a good many years to 
come.” 

“T love India,” she said dreamily. 

“There'll be money coming some day 
to me,” he went on. “Not much; but 
enough for moderate sort of people at 
home, if you should care for it. So 
there won’t be the future to worry 
about.” 

“Why are you telling me all this?” 
she asked. 

“To quiet my own conscience, I 
think,” he said, with a smile, looking 
at last toward her. “I feel to have 
stolen you, like a guardian who makes 
a match with a wealthy ward.” 

“I’m so like that!” she murmured. 

“Yes,” he said. “You’ve the wealth 


And _ then: 


’ 


, 


women are always handing over in ex- 
change for money—and you're handing 
it over to me for love. I persuaded you 
into a wilderness, corralled you from all 
masculine admiration, and then—stole 
you.” 

The girl’s hand found his in the folds 
of his coat. 

“I’m so glad you did,” she whispered. 

They walked back to the pavilion as 
the game ended, and March codified 
their compact on the way. She prom- 
ised to marry him, and he to tell no 
one till she was able to name the day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

That Christmas week at Lalgarh—it 
stretched’ indeed to ten days for her— 
preserved for Lynne Ashburton an un- 
clouded memory. 

She had the pleased sense of having 
stirred a good deal of admiration— 
Violet Farquhar had with ineffectual 
cleverness seen to that. Merry young 
men claimed the amusing of her wher- 
ever she went. Her programs were 
filled long before she arrived at the 
ballrooms. She had more flowers than 
she could wear, even had she dressed 
in them altogether, and enough con- 
fectionery to last her for six weeks at 
Rathor. And behind it all was the hap- 
py consciousness of something better, 
of a man’s strong and loyal devotion 
and ceaseless thought for her. She 
had, in her deft way, made the expres- 
sion of that devotion take the shape 
that suited her, but she could still feel 
an exciting tremor, when March took 
her in his arms, that it was still im- 
possible to be sure what might not 
happen. 

She had once been rendered furious 
by the way he had kissed her, bathing 
her offended lips in eau-de-cologne to 
obliterate the traces which she quite un- 
necessarily feared; but her purpose 
then of teaching her lover gentler man- 
ners by declining to speak to him was 
frustrated by his expression of a quite 
unlooked-for trait. Instead of the pen- 
itence he had always shown for his 
roughness, he met her offended ex- 
postulation with what was very like an 
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absolutely scornful contempt, which 
carried him out of her presence from 
the evident certainty of saying, if he 
stayed, something deservedly to wound 
her. 

She was so frightened by this reve- 
lation of unimagined and unfriendly 
deeps in him, that it was she who prof- 
fered the reconciliation. 

That, however, was the only occasion 
when her tremors were justified. ‘The 
angry disappointment, which March 
had at first felt at her coldness, broke 
out but that once. The humility, which 
was so controlling a part of him, took 
in hand to persuade him that it was 
not her coldness, but a fine delicacy 
which rightly objected to a too fervent 
expression of feeling during the guard- 
ed intimacy of an undeclared engage- 
ment; and its undertaking was so suc- 
cessful that, despite the one outburst 
of his scorn which had alarmed her, 
and a certain indignant simmering, 
which was sometimes dangerously near 
the surface, he came to regard the way 
she made love to him, the irresistible 
lightness and softness of her caresses, 
as expressing not what she felt, but the 
restraint of a passion more profound 
than his, which would only permit it- 
self, as things had to be, this shadow of 
expression. 

Having reached such a conviction, 
he derived something near enchant- 
ment from the occasions when she re- 
quired a little more. 

March grew to look for these occa- 
sions hungrily. There was no telling 
when they would come, nor how soon 
the mood would leave her; but there 
was always about her, during its pos- 
session, the same shyly sensuous incite- 
ment which offered the most entrancing 
contrast to the cold indifference of her 
normal days. 

He had need of them, since he found 
increasing labor and anxiety on his re- 
turn; for the continued failure of the 
monsoon was beginning to grip with 
a threat of famine the northern part 
of the state. 

He started for it with the mahara- 
ja, the next morning, and was away 
for three days, arranging for the ‘re- 


ports necessary to any decision as to 
the scope of relief work which might 
have to be undertaken. 

He arrived home at tea-time and 
found Helen and Lynne in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Helen brought him the packet of let- 
ters which had arrived while he was 
away, and as they dawdled through tea 
he sorted and read them. 

“Do you remember Lord Edmund 
Ormistoun?” he asked his sister, run- 
ning his eye over a very large-sized 
sheet of note-paper. 

“Yes,” she said, “we met him at 
Mundesley.” March nodded. “He had 
married the heiress of Verne Abbey; 
but his wife had died and he had only 
a daughter; a girl just coming out; a 
lovely, light-footed, golden-haired crea- 
ture, that could run, and ride, and 
throw stones like a boy.” 

Helen paused at his exclamation of 
satisfaction over a note he was reading 
which bore an official superscription. 

“This looks like Kashmir for us this 
hot weather,” he said, handing it across 
to her. 

“Oh, John, how nice!” she exclaimed, 
returning it. “Melville really does 
think it likely.” 

He had to explain for Lynne’s bene- 
fit that what Melville, who was a mem- 
ber of council, thought likely was the 
finding of funds and permission for the 
experiments March had suggested in 
Kashmir. 

The heat increased more rapidly with 
the new year in Rathor that winter 
than is its wont, and added to the mis- 
chief the drought was working—no 
rain having fallen for a whole year— 
and to the discomfort of even the most 
sheltered life. 

Lynne began to be aware of queer 
lapses in her temper on days when the 
heat had been exceptionally exhaust- 
ing, or the whirling darkness of a sand- 
storm had for hours made ali oc- 
cupation for her impossible; and she 
observed enviously Heien’s apparent in- 
difference to conditions, and her un- 
touched good temper éven under the 
worst of them. March had so much 
work to do that she put down his si- 
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lence and increasing preoccupation to 
the strain of it. 

She discovered one evening, how- 
ever, that she might consider herself a 
contributing cause. 

Helen had gone over after dinner to 
sit for an hour with a friend, who was 
very nervous about her health, and 
Lynne in her absence was playing with 
the Turkish coffee. 

“We're going to Calcutta 
Thursday,” March announced. 

“Oh,” she cried, “all of us? 
lovely !” 

“I want you to marry me there,” he 
said quietly. 

“To marry you!” she exclaimed, in 
sheer amazement. 

“Yes,” he said; “don’t you remember 
promising to?” 

“Only when 


next 


How 


” 


She broke off. 


The color went from her cheek. “John, 
have you heard?” she cried. 

She had turned quickly from where 
she sat, and dropped on her knees be- 
side him, her hands on his chair, her 
white arms breaking from the flimsy, 


loose, flame-colored silk of their sleeves. 

He laid his hand on hers detainingly. 

“No,” he said. “Would to Heaven I 
had!” 

“Then how can we ’ she began, 
and checked herself. “You said : 
She stopped again, trying to read his 
face. “Why do you ask me now?” 
she cried. 

“Shall I tell you the reason, dear, 
or will you just trust me?” 

“Oh, it’s not that, it’s not that,” she 
wailed. “Of course I trust you. But 
I couldn’t! Oh, John, I couldn’t! You 
don’t know what it would mean to me.” 
She laid her head down upon his hand 
and shuddered. 

He nodded comprehendingly, press- 
ing the hand on which her cheek lay 
gently against it. 

“This is the reason, dear,” he said, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘“‘A few days 
ago I got papers from England about 
the little fortune I told you of, which 
is to come to me on a cousin’s death. 
It has been left to him and his heirs; 
failing them to me and mine; failing 
mine to some one else; but there is a 


provision of five hundred a year to my 
widow in case he has neither wife nor 
child, and I predecease him. He has 
neither wife nor child, and, as he’s close 
on seventy, isn’t likely to have them. 
If I die unwed to-morrow—and to- 
morrow in India is never an unlikely 
date of departure—I can leave you 
nothing; the trifle I have goes to 
Helen. But if you’ll marry me, I can 
go in the blessed certainty that you’re 
provided for. I wonder if you love me 
enough to give me that.” 

“Oh, John!” she moaned against his 
hand, 

“I know, dear, it’s not fair to put 
it like that,” he said, “but how could 
I get you to be wise about it if only 
you were to be the gainer? I know 
that for your own sake you’d rather 
run any risks of poverty than seem un- 
feeling to an old friend. That’s why 
I have to beg for the happiness of 
a new one.” 

“Friend!” she whispered to his fin- 
gers. “Will you always, always, al- 
ways be that to me?” 

“Always,” he answered gravely. 

“What would happen when we’re 
married?” she asked, her face still hid- 
den. 

“Nothing,” he said. 

“Just come back here as we are 
now ?” 

“Just.” 

“You don’t want to marry me be- 
fore all the world, then?” she asked, 
looking up at him. 

“No,” he said; “as much behind it as 
possible, and it’s only possible in Cal- 
cutta.” 

“Not in church ?” 

“No.” 

“T sha’n’t feel as if I was married to 
you, you know.” 

He smiled at the born churchwom- 
an’s warning. 

“That doesn’t matter. When the 
time comes for feeling, we can be mar- 
ried in a cathedral.” 

“Lalgarh?” she asked, and _ he 
nodded. “How nice,” she said. “That 
was where we went for the Christmas 
service, wasn’t it, and you looked so 
grave and solemn?” 
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“T’d kissed you only two nights be- 
fore,” he reflected. 

“Of course, that would account for 
it,’ she smiled. “John,” she exclaimed 
suddenly, “no one is to know about our 
being married?” 

“No one,” he promised. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Calcutta proved for Lynne a delight- 
ful interlude which was not even 
marred by her having to be married 
there. March had explained to her 
that there were only three towns in 
India where a civil marriage could be 
achieved with complete secrecy. ‘So 
one morning, when they were supposed 
to be sightseeing, they called at the 
registrar's, picking Helen up after the 
ceremony for a race-meeting at Ba- 
ligunj. 

March was amazed at the absence 
from Lynne’s manner of any conscious- 
ness that she was approaching the 
greatest event in a woman’s life as they 
drove together to the registrar’s dark 
office through the crowded streets. She 
had never seemed more secure from 
speculative brooding, more alive to 
every incident that was new to her 
eyes. March, as he answered her live- 
ly questions, realized that it was only 
he who was taking the occasion seri- 
ously, and that, her decision made, she 
had hardly given the matter another 
thought. 

She appeared so incomprehensibly 
unconscious as they waited in the reg- 
istrar’s anteroom that he said to her, 
almost as a duty: 

“It's you who are going to be mar- 
ried, you know.” 

She swept round, facing 
her scrutiny of the walls. 

“You funny old thing!” she s-niled. 

She went through the ceremony with, 
apparently, no other emotion than cu- 
riosity in its procedure; made her re- 
plies and signed her name as calmly as 
though she had been ordering a pound 
of tea. 

When they drove off together, man 
and wife, in the gharry, March laid his 
hand gravely over hers. 


him, from 


“You’re mine now,” he said. 

“Yes, isn’t it nice?’ She smiled 
lightly. 

The negotiations about the Kashmir 
experiment had proceeded at head- 
quarters without a hitch. The govern- 
ment engineers had proved unexpected- 
ly amenable to the idea, and, though 
they appeared to make a point of dis- 
puting March’s figures, it was not al- 
ways in directions unfavorable to the 
scheme. 

It was thought that in April a sur- 
vey might be commenced under 
March’s direction, and a deputy dur- 
ing his absence was to be provided at 
Rathor. 

Consequently at the residency there, 
on the return from Calcutta, Kashmir 
and the arrangements to be made for 
it occupied the most. considerable part 
of the prospect; for March with maps, 
expeditionary requirements, and camp- 
ing outfit, and for the ladies chiefly 
with clothes. 

As the summer drew near, and the 
heat and the dust and the burning air 
became with every week more insup- 
portable, Lynne felt that it was only 
the mountain coolness, which her imag- 
ination breathed in their preparations, 
that kept her nerves from showing 
signs of wear. 

The work took March away from 
Lynne for a whole tortnight, and he 
noticed on his return that she was look- 
ing far from well. 

She felt the heat more than Helen, 
and also the change from what of gay 
occupation there had been in Rathor to 
mere usefulness—the making up of 
packets of medicine and emergency 
foods for distribution in the starving 
villages. 

She brightened up on March’s re- 
turn, and made him, with Helen’s sup- 
port, spend one entire idle day with 
her. Lean and hard and fit as March 
looked, he was as tired as his eyes pro- 
claimed him, and he succumbed with 
relief to their persuasions. 

“You can’t think how nice it is, 
he told Lynne, who was seated in a 
long chair besic: him, “to come back 
like this to one’s own woman.” 


” 
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“Ts it?” she said, stretching out her 
hand to him. “You don’t see very much 
of her now.” 

“Ah, my dear,” he sighed, “if you 
only knew how well I was aware of 
A 

“John,” she asked earnestly, “are 
things getting any better?” 

“Better, in Rathor? Oh, no, they 
can’t be better for some time yet,” he 
said. “Not, I’m afraid, till they’re a 
good deal worse.” 

“Does that mean that you’re going 
on slaving for these people, just seeing 
me casually, when they don’t happen 
to want you, for a few hours at a 
time ?” 

He glanced at her a little apprehen- 
sively, and pressed her hand. 

“It means more hard work, I’m 
afraid, before we're out of the wood.” 

She sat up straighter in her chair, 
claiming the assistance of the hand he 
held. 

“Why do you do these things?” she 
asked, almost petulantly. “Helen ad- 


mits they aren’t part of your duties.” 


“cc 


He appreciated the “admits”—it told 
him something of arguments between 
the two women. 

“There are things,” he said, “which 
are always part of one’s duty—as a 
man. 

“T should think you might consider 
among them,’ she retorted, “some that 
you owe to the woman you’ve mar- 
ried.” 

“Yes,” he admitted penitently. “In 
India, I’m afraid, the man is almost 
always in debt to the woman he has 
married, when it’s a question between 
her-and his official family.” 

She permitted herself to be soothed, 
she even said nice things about his 
sense of duty, though March thought 
she was trying to persuade herself to 
feel them; but a few days later an- 
other question of hers illuminated again 
a state of critical tension toward him. 

The question—why he had taken 
them, at Lalgarh, to stay with En- 
thoven—was plainly but a repetition of 
others which had been put to her. 

“Didn’t you like him?” he asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 


“He was nothing to me one way or 
another,” she declared; “but people 
there didn’t seem to think much of 
him.” 

“No,” he said, “they don’t. It’s one 
of the penalties of being clever and 
honest that you’re neither loved nor ad- 
mired. Enthoven knows the truth 
about India and Anglo-India, and tells 
it in the Gazette. Consequently he 
isn’t beloved by either party, and 
neither has yet had the sense to dis- 
cover how essential his honesty is to 
them both, A few months ago he 
took up a case, in, as he thought, a 
white man’s interest; found the man to 
be a villain and wholly in the wrong; 
and by sheer persistence saw he got his 
deserts, though all the forces of what 
is called justice in India were arrayed 
against him. That success made him 
thoroughly unpopular in  Lalgarh, 
where the man lived; so that he even 
suggested we had better not stay with 
him.” 

“That was why you went?” 

“Well,” March smiled, “that would 
have been a sufficient reason if we'd 
needed one.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” she said 
resentfully. “I shall understand in 
future that I may expect to be treated 
as a pawn.” 

He looked at her in sheer astonish- 
ment; the only regret he could con- 
ceive her feeling was for the ignorance 
which prevented her appreciating 
Enthoven while she was with him. 

“Helen knew, and went, and was 
glad to go,” he reminded her weakly. 

She shrugged her shoulders in an an- 
gry silence, her lips set. 

“Tt isn’t only he,” broke out, 
as March said nothing, ‘it’s the same 
with all the people you seem to like out 
here. You don’t care for the nice peo- 
ple, the people who count, the people 
one would like to know in England. 
Helen said we were asked to stay at 
Government House; but you didn’t 
take us there; you took us to stay with 
a man that all the nice people in Lal- 
garh would cut if they weren’t afraid 
of his miserable paper.” 

“T’m_ sorry,” March 


she 


said, “it was 
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stupid of me. I forgot you mightn’t 
see things with Helen. But I’m afraid 
my friends aren’t, as a rule, in high 
places.” 

“It isn’t only your English friends,” 
she went on, unappeased. “Why do 
you make friends with the natives and 
have them to dinner and write things 
about them? No one else does it; and 
every one thinks it queer and un-Eng- 
lish, lowering yourself to their level 
and taking sides against your own peo- 
ple.” 

He looked at her in grieved perplex- 
ity, realizing it would be useless to 
explain that his assessment of levels 
was founded on goodness or intelli- 
gence and not on color, and that he held 
many a native to be living on a higher 
plane than his own. 

She looked at him curiously. 

“What a queer man you are,” she 
said. “You’d fight to-morrow to paint 
every black and brown and yellow cor- 
ner of the world British red if you 
were told to.” 

“Ah, my dear,’ he laughed, “only 
women and the gods can be consistent: 
they’re both of them wise enough al- 
ways to want their own way.” 

One evening, as Lynne and Helen 
were waiting for dinner, an orderly 
rode up from the palace with a des- 
patch for March, who was still dress- 
ing. He received the letter in the hall, 
and entered the room reading it. The 
importance of its contents stopped him 
on the threshold, and he asked Helen 
to go ahead with dinner as he must 
send a reply. 

It was half an hour before he joined 
them and bolted a few courses, as his 
way was, to catch them up at dessert. 

“Afraid I must be. off early to-mor- 
row,” he said, looking critically at a 
mango. “Cholera has broken out at 
Dirbi.” 

“At the new relief works?” Helen 
asked quietly. 

He nodded. 

“Bad business. A hundred and sev- 
en cases. Now we're in for it, I fancy.” 

Lynne gazed in amazement from one 
to the other. The very name had made 
her shudder, and here were these two, 


who had seen hale men fall down with 
the disease and die in agony as though 
they had taken poison, talking as if the 
outbreak had been of some childish mal- 
ady. 

“You’re not going where it is!” she 
protested. . 

He smiled at her, the puzzled, friend- 
ly smile that the inhabitant of one 
world might offer to the incomprehen- 
sible remark of some arrival from an- 
other. 

“I wish we could keep Amar Singh 
out of it,” he sighed. “But he’s cer- 
tain to want to take a hand in it.” 

She lost all patience with this way 
of talking. “They’re his people, I sup- 
pose,’ she said angrily. “Why 
shouldn’t he look after them?” 

“He’s worth too much to us. Rathor 
can’t afford to lose him.” 

“It can afford to lose you, I sup- 
pose,” she fumed. 

“Oh, yes!’ he smiled. “It can get 
dozens as good and better.” 

She was so near tears that she did 
not dare to speak again to him, but 
later, when they were alone in the 
drawing-room together, Helen having 
gone to make some arrangements for 
the morrow, she returned to her per- 
suasions. 

“Dear,”.she pleaded, “if I asked you 
not to go just for my sake? It’s so 
lonely here without you, and this 
weather makes one wretched, and I 
don’t know how I shall live expecting 
every moment to hear something dread- 
ful has happened to you. Why, you’d 
be dead before I even knew that any- 
thing was the matter.” 

It was a difficult request to answer, 
the more difficult since it was one 
which in India no wife would ever 
dream of making, the acceptance by her 
man of every sort of danger being in 
the commonplace ordering of their 
lives. 

But when he returned at the end of 
a week she had forgiven him every- 
thing in the joy of seeing him again, 
and seemed kinder and more tender 
than he had ever known her. 

She told him, in the baby tongue she 
used at such moments, of all they had 
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heen doing in his absence; the heat had 
been growing greater, the dust more 
intolerable. 

“I don’t believe I could stand it, with 
you away, if it wasn’t for the thought 
of Kashmir.” 

He looked grave and concerned at 
that. 

“im afraid there’s very litile likeli- 
hood cf Kashmir ier us this hot weath- 
er.” 

She stared at him with an indescrib- 
able blankness. 

“What do you mean?” she said. 

He tried to explain the far-reaching 
effects of the famine; that they were 
probably only at the beginning of their 
troubles, that new and extensive relief 
works must soon be undertaken, and 
that he would have to be at hand to 
essist in their devising and administra- 
ton, 

She heard him in utter apathy, the 
blow was so crushing to the hopes on 
which literally she had lived that she 
had no spirit left for a further fight 
with his ideas of self-effacement. 

“What will Helen do?” she 
lifelessly. 

“That’s what I want to arrange,” he 
said. “I’ve a scheme for her to take 
you up to the hills; only Helen’s very 
difficult to move on these oécasions.” 

Helen proved very difficult: she 
laughed, indeed, blithely into his face 
when he proposed this pleasant escape 
for her from all his troubles. 

“Since when have I become that sort 
of person?” she inquired. 

He did not tell her. She had cer- 
tainly never looked less like the sort of 
person than at that moment, superin- 
tending, with cheerful indifference to 
the heat, the packing and despatch of 
cholera preventives and remedies. 

“Lynne will have to go,” he warned 
her. “She’s knocking up.” 

Helen nodded. 

“T could take her up to Masuri,” she 
suggested, “and leave her with some 
one. Lots of people would be glad to 
have her.” 

But the proposal, when put to Lynne, 
did not please her. Anxious as she was 


asked 


to get away, conscious that her health 
and her looks were suffering, thi: 
craven flight from discomfort, which 
even the sister of the man -he had ~ ar- 
ried contemptuous!y declined to siiare, 
could not be made acceptable 

To every persuasion wich March 
produced she opposed a frout of stub- 
born determination; and when at last 
he begged her to go out of considera- 
tion for his peace of mind, she inquired 
testily why his peace of mind should be 
considered by her more than hers had 
been by him. 

“When I ask you for my sake not to 
run risks,” she retorted, “you practic- 
ally t’. me that I’m too stupid to un- 
cerstand ~ "hy you have to. Well, now 
you're tou stupid to understand why 
i’m going to run them.” 

Perhaps he was’; but a certain en- 
lightenment in woman’s ways, which he 
would never have obtained from Helen, 
was beginning to invade the dark places 
of his intelligence; but the enlighten- 
ment had so far done little more than 
inform him how considerable and un- 
suspected were the spaces without an 
illuminant. 

A fuller illumination, if as such may 
be reckoned the dire cleaving of the 
darkness by a flash of lightning, was to 
be forthcoming from an unexpected 
quarter. 


CHAPTER X. 


His excellency, the governor gen- 
eral, recognizing the very serious con- 
dition of affairs in the northwest, de- 
termined to make a progress, as unex- 
acting as possible, through the starving 
provinces, to offer visible evidence of 
the Sirdar’s concern for the poor, and 
frustrate the efforts of the agitator, 
that parasite of misfortune, who was 
coming in to extend the sphere of it, 
and convert the failure of the monsoon 
into a politica. grievance. 

A worse moment from Rathor’s 
point of view for the dispensing of 
hospitality could hardly have been 
chosen ; and, accommodating as was the 
staff, March found the work of provi- 
ding entertainment added to his already 
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heavy duties almost more than he could 
manage. 

He had offered to put up a couple of 
men, and the genial financial member 
and Lord Rupert Dorrington had taken 
advantage of his offer. 

Of his guests he saw very little save 
at dinner-time, but he was delighted to 
observe the admirable influence of the 
invasion upon Lynne’s spirits. 

Despite the increasing heat, the color 
came back to her face, the pretty inflec- 
tions to her voice; the darkened house 
was gay with her laughter. March, lit- 
tle as he liked Rupert Dorrington, felt 
grateful to him for the transformation, 
since it was plain, even to his inter- 
rupted vision, that to Dorrington it was 
due. 

When he came back he thought he 
noticed a change in Lynne, which how- 
ever was too indefinite for description. 
She laughed in a curious way at things 
he said, as though her amusement came 
of their reflection from a surface he 
could not see. Her tenderness was 
still there, but it had become absent- 
minded; she even forgot at times that 
she was touching him. But her spirits 
were better, and they would brighten 
for unexplained reasons, like an un- 
evenly burning lamp. There was also, 
now and again, a touch of almost pa- 
thetic humility about her, and an anxie- 
ty to be assured that her coming had 
brought March happiness, something 
that without her he would never have 
known. 

She seemed to have settled down to 
the prospect of the hot weather, and, 
when March referred to some scheme 
of his for getting her away next month, 
she begged him urgently not to make 
any plans for her apart from Helen. 

Thus when a fortnight later he re- 
turned for a few days to Dirbi, he left 
her considerably relieved. 

He was able to get back a day earlier 
than he expected, but his wire of the 
change to Helen only reached her in 
time to send the dog-cart for him to 
the station. 

She met him as he entered the 
house, and, slipping her arm in his, 
went with him into his study. 

4 


“Did you get my wire?” she asked 
as the door closed behind him. 

“No,” he said. ‘What was it about? 
How’s Lynne?” 

“She’s left us, John,’ Helen an- 
swered gravely. 

“Left us!” he cried. “What do you 
mean ?” 

Helen handed him a note addressed 
to her in Lynne’s queer square hand- 
writing ; hard from fear of encouraging 
hopes by any show of affection, yet full 
of penitence for seeming ingratitude, 
and humble thanks for all the kindness 
she had received. 

March read it twice; he was think- 
ing too fast to take it in. 

“There’s a letter for you on yor 
table,” Helen told him. 

He turned, took it up, and opened 
it quickly. It was much shorter than 
Helen’s. It ran: 


John, ear: i know you will never forgive 
me, but please think of me as kindly as you 
can. I am going home. I can’t live in India 
any longer. I tried and tried. Do believe 
that. It is not that I don’t care, but going 
seems the only way to save us from an 
awful mistake. Please, if you are really fond 
of me, let me go, and don’t try and prevent 
me making what I can out of my wretched 
life. I have got a friend to look after me 
going home. I can’t write to you here, I 
have torn up heaps of letters, but I will. 
John, you have been so good to me I hate 
to treat you like this, but I knew you would 
never let me go if I had told you. Yours, 

LYNNE. 


March took but time to see if the 
letter contained any reference to her 
movements, then he stretched out his 
hand and snatched the Travelers’ 
Guide from its niche. That he made no 
comment one way or another on what 
had happened did not surprise his sis- 
ter; that he expressed neither sorrow 
nor anger went no way to prove that 
he was feeling neither; his instinct was 
always for action not for expression, 
and the things that did not lead to ac- 
tion he never said. But his opening of 
the time-table made her almost fear 
that the clearness of his memory had 
for the moment been affected. There 
was but one through train south from 
Rathor in the day, and the one which 
Lynne Ashburton had taken was the 
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last by which the mail-boat from Bom- 
bay could be caught. John knew as 
well as she when it arrived, and that 
nothing could overtake it. For what 
then was he turning over so quickly 
the pages of trains? 

He informed her in a moment. 

“The C, I. L. express stops at Dalk- 
hana by signal somewhere between 
half-past three and four in the morn- 
ing. I have just’—he looked at his 
watch—“thirteen hours to get there.” 

“How ?” she inquired. 

“Motor,” he said. He laid a ruler 
across the map. “Three hundred and 
eighty; that’s an average of thirty. I 
wonder if the Fiat can do it?” 

He was moving toward the door as 
he wondered. 

“Good-by, dear,” he said. 
from Dalkhana and Bombay.” 

She knew the danger of the journey, 
which meant, over that country, getting 
the car’s boasted fifty out of it when- 
ever there was a chance, all through the 
darkness despite the wandering life 
upon the roads. But she did not utter 
a word of dissuasion. She walked be- 
side him into the hall. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “but I must 
see her. She’s too young to under- 
stand.” 

He shouted for his bicycle, but find- 
ing an orderly waiting before the door, 
he told the man to follow, and jumping 
on his horse galloped over to the pal- 
ace. Luckily for him, both the maha- 
raja and the Fiat were in, since no 
other of the cars could have done the 
journey; and the engine had just been 
overhauled. 

Amar Singh, always pleased by a 
sporting event, was delighted to lend 
the car, and, with some knowledge of 
the roads to be traversed, offered two 
to one against March reaching Dalk- 
hana in time. He proposed the bet and 
March took it as they were striding to- 
ward the garage. The head mechani- 
cian, whom March had hoped for, was 
out, but the couple of youngsters there 
filled up the locker with tins of petrol, 


“Tl wire 


lifted a spare wheel into ‘the body of 
the car, and ran it out of the garage. 

Amar Singh picked out one of the 
boys to go with March. 

“He can help with the tires. I do 
not know what besides of anything that 
he can do. Will you wait for Dhiyan 
Singh?” he said. 

“With two to one against me al-- 
ready,” March smiled, as he stepped up 
into the driver’s seat. 

“Good luck to you,” waved the ma- 
haraja, as the big car, its cylinders 
panting deeply for petrol, slipped out 
of the yard. He had asked no ques- 
tions, the West and the East within 
him alike forbade any evidence of curi- 
osity, but profoundly curious he was; 
the more so that March’s preoccupa- 
tion had made him forget even the ne- 
cessity of an overcoat. Amar Singh 
had thrust a driver’s leather jacket 
upon him, laughing; and declared that 
he would pay Miss March a consola- 
tory visit. 

March, meanwhile, humming through 
the palace grounds, had faced the des- 
ert, and let the engine drink a more ex- 
hilarating mixture. 

He had often driven the Fiat, but 
knew next to nothing of the engine, if 
it came to repairs. He consoled him- 
self with the reflection that there would 
be no time for the righting of any 
serious trouble, and that his ear was 
probably sufficiently instructed to lo- 
cate any defects his hands could rem- 
edy. 

Sitting back behind the wheel, one 
eye on the track, the other on the 
speedometer, getting every ounce of 
drive that he dared, he found his mind 
working clear and unhurriedly over the 
task before him, and able to cut itself 
off entirely from the cause of the jour- 
ney. 

So he drove on with wary impa- 
tience, seeing three figures to his credit 
in as many hours, and the sun already 
beginning to cast grotesquely length- 
ened shadows of the leaping car on to 
the sands in front of him. 

Hour after hour slipped away, and, 
in spite of one or two vexatious delays, 
the miles were gradually eaten up. 
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March’s consciousness, concentrated 
on speed, was absorbed from every 
other consideration. He would have 
even had to collect his wits to remem- 
ber the original cause of his wild 
hasting: his mind was set, like an 
alarum, to Dalkhana by three-thirty ; 
there would be silence everywhere in it 
till that sounded. 

He dared not slacken his pace though 
the moonlight silvered above his radi- 
ator a long plume of steam, till from 
his course, bare now and slanting down- 
ward, he saw across the dim plain 
faintly discernible, like jewels dripping 
from the sky, points of lights, guard- 
ing the junction, of ruby and emerald. 

March entered the station with no 
exhilaration of accomplishment; having 
just achieved the almost impossible he 
felt to be merely at the beginning of 
the adventure. 

What he expected of Lynne he did 
not formulate; he would see her, speak 
to her; that was enough. He probably 
did not imagine that she would resist 
his pleading; he was aching with the 
folly of having let her remain at Rath- 
or; he would paint a new attractive In- 
dian life for her; she might not be con- 
vinced, but she would consent to give 
it a trial. 

He walked along the platform to the 
station-master’s lighted window, and 
on, as the room was empty, to warn 
the operator on duty to stop the mail. 

Meanwhile the station-master, an ob- 
sequiously assertive Eurasian, had re- 
turned, inquired his name, and handed 
him a telegram. 

March lifted it under a lamp to read; 
read it twice without understanding; 
nodded his thanks to the bearer, and 
turned to continue his walk. 

“Any reply, sir?” asked the gray man 
in front of him, curiously impressed. 

“Not yet,” March answered. 

He gave outwardly not the least sign 
of being affected; inwardly he groaned, 
with the longing which had locked 
lars of the house of Dagon, for some 
catastrophe in which to bury his de- 
spair. The telegram ran: 


Samson’s avenging arms about the pil- . 


Rising Bidar section relief works Ander- 
son and Birrell murdered can you take tem- 
porary charge have every man fully occu- 
pied big trouble expected wiring Simla as- 
sistance. FARQUHAR. 


His first feeling was of wrath against 
Farquhar for having asked the help of 
a political; though normally he would 
have been astonished if he had not. The 
resident at Rathor had, of course, no 
dealings with deputy commissioners; 
but this was a case for the tie of kin- 
dred and not of tape, a call from a gap, 
and a brother’s blood spilled in it, 
which, as he had told Lynne, the near- 
est white man always went to fill. 

He looked at the telegram. It had 
been forwarded from Rathor, as he ex- 
pected. Helen would have read it. He 
walked toward the  station-master’s 
room. 

“You need not stop the mail for me,” 
he said. “I shall be going north. When 
is the next train due?” 

The gray man replied that there 
would be one in twenty minutes, but 
that it did not stop at Dalkhana. 

“You will kindly stop it for me,” said 
March. 

The station-master demurred, the 
thing couldn’t be done, the express was 
late as it was. 

March laid the telegram on the table. 

“You've seen that, I suppose?” The 
other looked at it and nodded. “It may 
be a serious matter if you delay me 
here.” 

But the Eurasian, his small authority 
ruffled by the indifference of March’s 
manner, repeated shortly and queru- 
lously that the thing couldn't be done, 
and that March could go like any other 
passenger by the slow train in the 
mornms. 

March drew a couple of telegraph- 
forms toward him, filled them and 
handed them over the desk. 

“You can send which you please,” he 
said. “How much?” 

One of the wires was to Farquhar, 
giving an hour of arrival by the fast 
train; the other was to the managing 
director of the railway, and dealt in 
the most unflattering manner with the 
station-master at Dalkhana. That would 
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not have mattered so much had it not 
begun with a secret code word, which 
cleared the line, and was known only 
to people of authority with its officials. 

Sulkily the man counted the words 
on the form, and gave directions for 
stopping the express. He gave also a 
look of malignant hatred at March, but 
March had already ceased to notice him. 
He walked out from the stuffy little 
room, that reeked of hot skins and 
kerosene—he never forgot the smell of 
it—on to the platform. While he 
waited, his heart bitter almost past 
bearing, the train which should have 
taken him roared through the station. 
He watched its tail-lights die away into 
the darkness, all hope and joy and de- 
sire of life wrung out of him. Then 
he wheeled about to the northwest, 
looking intently toward the land which 
had called for him. 

“Damn your incompetence!” he cried. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The risks March was running in go- 
ing unarmed, unescorted, tired in mind 
and body to a place in open revolt 
against authority, where the murdered 
bodies of two British officials still lay 
unburied, did not even occur to him. 
The task braced him, fed him, cleared 
his mind of all the numbing sediment 
of his private grief. 

He knew well the effect of speed and 
the unexpected on the Oriental mind, 
and entered Bidar as though he had the 
entire British army behind him. His 
leisurely and contemptuous courage 
completely deceived the mutineers, who 
knew him to be in Rathor and saw him 
arrive from an opposite direction. He 
counseled them with paternal benevo- 
lence to make terms with the British 
Raj before its wrath swept them out 
of existence, exposed, all the while he 
lectured them, to death by the clumsi- 
est assassin. His utter indifference to 
danger, his air of overwhelming power, 
the note of benignity in his advice, 
cowed them completely. Within twelve 
hours he had the ringleaders in jail. 

The next day, with Farquhar’s 
grateful acknowledgments and a flat- 


tering confirmation of his action by the 
government of India, a telegram came 
to him, forwarded from Rathor. 

It had been handed in at Bombay, 
and ran: 


_ Have married Rupert Dorrington am go- 
ing with him to England. LyNNE 


March stared at the flimsy sheet, 
every sense in him confounded. That 
the girl he had known, quiet, circum- 
spect, puritanically religious, should 
commit bigamy with calm indifference 
left him no more at a loss than that 
her demure fastidiousness should have 
been attracted by the offensive famil- 
iarity of Dorrington’s manners. He 
thought of the slight to himself not at 
all; that was utterly overwhelmed in 
the loss of her. 

His heart was too full of her image, 
his thoughts still too charged with ten- 
derness, to permit him even to conceive 
of the sordid considerations to which 
she might have succumbed, of the lure 
to such as Lynne of social position, ex- 
ploited with brutal frankness no doubt 
by Dorrington, since, though but a 
younger son, only a sickly nephew and 
a misogynic brother stood between him 
and the title. 

Too crushed to think, the irrevoca- 
bleness of her action helped him. His 
youth had been trained on the pagan 
precept never to mourn what could not 
be mended, and there could be no fur- 
ther fighting for her now that Lynne 
vas married, 

That she was his wife and not Dor- 
rington’s, and that she would be living 
with a man who was not her husband, 
did not affect his course of action. He 
had a greater respect for life than for 
society. The law, nothing else, had 
made Lynne Ashburton his wife; some- 
thing else, Life, to wit, would have 
made her Dorrington’s long before her 
legal husband could interfere. Had he 
arrived in Bombay in time he would 
have saved her from a crime by every 
means, even to sheer physical tyranny, 
in his power. But Fate had robbed him 
of the chance, and Life had taken her 
by the shoulders and forced her into a 
new relation to it. To act now might 
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be to secure her, but it would be to soil 
her, too. 

He wrote to Helen that Lynne had 
married Rupert Dorrington and was on 
her way with him to England, so they 
need be no longer anxious on her be- 
half. 

Then he turned quietly to the work 
before him. 

One of the difficulties which Lynne 
had carelessly bequeathed to her hosts 
was the reception of her brother who 
arrived a fortnight after her departure. 
Caryl had never so much as heard of 
Rupert Dorrington, but he was, in his 
small light way, a man of the world, 
and, with his eye on future influence, 
approved indulgently of her selection. 

Helen and her brother both liked the 
boy. He had his sister’s good looks 
and a rather effeminate appearance, but 
there was something endearing in his 
impulsive, gay, unguarded manner, in 
his vital quickness and response, and in 
a high careless courage which sat curi- 
ously on the pains he evidently be- 
stowed upon his ties. 

He agreed at once that Rathor was 
too hot for him, but he took an im- 
mense and humble liking to Helen, and 
she had, at the end of a fortnight, for 
the sake of his health to drive him out 
of the state on his way to James Far- 
quhar, who was going to introduce him 
personally to the editor of the Out- 

ost, 

She and John March both drove with 
him to the station. 

“I wonder what Violet will do with 
that boy?” she suggested, turning away 
from his last waved farewell from the 
train. 

“Nothing,” March replied. “She 
doesn’t play with boys.” 

“I wonder,” Helen repeated. “He’s 
so much younger—and older than any 
one of his age out here.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Three years after Lynne had as- 
sumed the name of Dorrington, March 
found himself in London. His serv- 
ices at Rathor and during the outbreak 
at Bidar had been recognized by his ap- 


pointment as political officer with the 
mission to Senar to settle a difficult 
question of boundaries and the upkeep 
and protection of the roads. Owing to 
a frontier campaign supervening, he 
had been obliged to remain there long- 
er than had been intended, and suc- 
ceeded, at a very anxious crisis, in pre- 
venting Senar from taking a hand in 
the trouble. He received an ugly 
wound from a kukri in the shoulder, 
and a birthday C. S. I. before his re- 
turn to India, and was granted, on it, 
a year’s leave of absence. He had some 
protracted arrears of fever to deal with 
before he could expect complete recov- 
ery from his wound. 

He had seen Helen on his way home; 
Helen married, in smiling and grave 
content, and rejoicing in the climate of 
Quetta—where her husband was A. A. 
G.—for the sake of a small brown- 
faced miniature of her good nature. 

Helen, prouder of John March than 
ever, and surer, were that possible, of 
his fame, full of wise counsel for his 
happiness, and an unblushing advertise- 
ment for the advantages of being mar- 
ried. 

She dared talk of it now; there was 
a time when she dared not; when 
March’s eyes had seemed a window 
sealed to the whole world of women; 
when he looked at life as though they 
were not a part of it, and treated them 
with the sort of polite attention he 
might have accorded to some one else's 
boring hobby. 

He had outlived that. In any case 
the strenuous virility of his work would 
have, like a deep-driven plow; turned 
up to fruitfulness the soil in him which 
no woman’s falsity had soured. But 
Senar hastened its operation. 

In the hilarious gamble for existence 
in Senar, illustrated by that scission 
through the muscles of his shoulder, 
March recovered the old glad fighting 
outlook, and, incidentally, began again 
to regard women as a part of humanity. 

It was to the Ormistouns in Chester 
Square that March paid his first per- 
sonal visit in London, and now, six 
months after it and much good fellow- 
ship, he was on his way to Verne Ab- 
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bey, their place amid the desolate Wes- 
sex downs, to view ostensibly Lord Ed- 
mund’s bacterial farm. 

“We're nime mules and more from 
anyhere,” Mildred Ormistoun warned 
him. “Do you think you can stand it?” 

“T’ve stood four hundred miles from 
everywhere for the last three years,” he 
told her. 

“Ah, but that’s just why nine miles 
will seem so far,” she smiled. “I’m ap- 
prehensive!” 

She did not look it when she met 
him in the dog-cart to drive him over 
those mistrusted miles, which lay along 
the loveliest river road in England. 

Perched up in the high dog-cart, 
handling absent-mindedly an uneasy 
chestnut mare, March thought, as, com- 
ing out of the station, he caught sight 
of her, of his sister’s similes. But if 
this girl’s fair slightness would have 
served to picture the youth of Diana, it 
was of a goddess that had only roamed 
in English woods. Greece never could 


have made her; nor could Greece, with 
its perpetual fingering of perfection, 


have adored her etther. Egypt should 
have mothered her rather. 

“T’m taking’ you the longest way,” 
she explained, when, with March be- 
side her, she was smiling at the chest- 
nut’s darts and flurries through the 
outskirts of the town. “The nine miles 
is over the down, but you'll have down 
enough while you’re at the abbey, and 
you’ve got to love the river road.” 

On that she need not have insisted, 
for March had lost his heart before he 
had seen the half of it. The winding 
valley had been worn out of the downs 
by the crystal water which coiled and 
flashed and glimmered in the folds of 
them. 

In a spacious bend of this valley 
Verne Abbey lay. Of the abbey, famed 
a thousand years ago, the refuge of 
such lovely, such pious, such illustrious 
heads, there was now no more. The 
stones which had sheltered queens and 
saints and king’s ladies, were buried be- 
neath the level turf. 

If March had felt the beauty of the 
river road, which, with its big-barned 
villages and Elizabethan manors, 


seemed to run still through the six- 
teenth century, he surrendered without 
parley to the spell of Verne. 

Mildred Ormistoun turned with a 
smile upon her absorbed companion, 
while the groom dropped down to open 
a gate. 

“You won't mind the miles then?” 
she said. 

“Fleaven send you may always have 
them,” he murmured. 

“Yes,” she agreed; “I shudder when 
I even read of new railways.” 

Lord Edmund was on the lawn, 
putting a trout-rod together; and, 
learning, as they took their tea, that still 
spring evening, on the sunny side of 
the great beeches, that March also was 
a fisherman, proposed a second rod to 
occupy him till dinner. 

March glanced across the little tables 
at Mildred as if to ask her direction of 
his reply. 

“That's very nice of you,” she 
laughed ; “because I’ve other views for 
you. One especially. We can’t waste 
an evening like this on trout.” 

She walked him up through the dark 
beech hanger to the ramparts for the 
view she had in mind. The pheasants’ 
harsh wild cry clanged over their heads 
as they climbed through the wood. 

“Do you preserve them?” March in- 
quired. 

“No, indeed!” she declared. “There 
are no ‘sacred birds’ at Verne. All have 
equal rights to the woodland, owls and 
hawks, jays, woodpeckers, night-jars, 
herons ; they’re all welcome and they’re 
all here.” 

She led the way by a foot-track 
which brought them suddenly out of the 
woodland gloom into golden air on the 
rounded slope of the old Saxon battle- 
ments, looking west over hazy miles of 
lown. 

March stood silent upon the crest, 
gazing out across the lonely lifted 
spaces of the plain unstirred by the 
sight or sound of a living thing. 

“It seems empty as the desert,” he 
said presently, “and yet’—his voice 
dropped a little—‘can you feel them?” 

Her face thrilled to the question, and 
her voice was lowered, too. 
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“The men who have been here? 
Yes!” she nodded. “But how strange 
that you should, you who’ve never been 
here before!” 

“You don’t mind them?” he asked. 

“Mind them!’ she exclaimed. “No, 
why should I? But oh! what wouldn’t 
I give to see!” 

“Perhaps you will,” he hazarded. 

She shook her head mournfully. 

“No,” she said, “I even feel them 
less. And some day something may 
come, and they’ll be gone for me alto- 
gether.” 

“Something?” he queried. “Some 
one?” 

“Yes; perhaps,” she said. 

Mildred took March, next morning, 
for a ride, the first of many, over the 
downs. 

It was on a horse, amid those indis- 
tinguishable undulations, that he real- 
ized how completely she presented the 
spirit of the place. There was no land- 
scape to ride by, nothing, even from 
the highest points, but a pale verge of 
hills or a dark fringe of vegetation. But 
she was never at fault an instant for 
her way, though March, good tracker 
that he was, would have been lost with- 
out the sun a dozen times over. Both 
their horses were badly in need of ex- 
ercise, but though they covered thirty 
miles before lunch, and she had to hold 
a puller all the way, she finished as fresh 
as when she started. Her boyish slim- 
ness looked well mounted, and he could 
almost have guessed from its square, 
secure poise that she had learned to 
ride and always broke in her horses on 
a man’s saddle. She was a far finer 
horsewoman than Lynne, with the dif- 
ference also between them, that she 
loved a horse, while Lynne was fond of 
riding. She had also been fond of teas- 
ing, which to Mildred would have 
seemed incomprehensible. 

March found himself curiously com- 
paring them in more ways than that. 
Mildred Ormistoun had made it possi- 
ble for him to think of Lynne again. 
Spiritually, as he understood the term, 
Lynne had seemed to have no’ exist- 
ence; there was nothing in her that one 
could tempt to soar. The wings of her 


soul, if she could be said to possess 
them, were little fledgling things that 
flapped absurdly at the very conception 
of flight. March was aware of that, 
even while he was in love with her; 
aware, too, for all her shrewd sense, 
that thought could carry her no farther 
than spirit. 

Mildred, on the other hand, like a 
swift from its nest, dropped joyously 
with spread wings upon the air at every 
challenge of spiritual adventure; and, 
far from resenting his intellectual ad- 
vantage, regarded it as a something she 
had a right to expect from him, and in- 
stead of trying to hide her ignorance, 
would expose it as giving her a claim 
to his assistance. 

She was wonderfully quick and dis- 
cerning, with a supple lightness in con- 
ceiving another’s point of view, which 
is the fundamental appliance to new 
sorts of knowledge; and March could 
actually watch her mental growth in 
the uses to which she at once put what 
she learned of him. He found the oc- 
cupation fascinating, the fascination be- 
ing aided by the luminous charm of her 
face, and her liking for him which she 
did not attempt to conceal. He pre- 
ferred, indeed, in the ways of a wom- 
an, Lynne’s shy, sly hiding of what she 
felt for him, but there was something 
attractive, too, in this cool, frank han- 
dling of a confessed affection. 

“Oh, you’re being so useful,’ she 
laughed to him once. “Daddy’s clever, 
but he doesn’t talk; and all the clever 
men I know who do, are so dreadfully 
committed to their points of view. But 
you're tied to nothing, you can take me 
all round.” 

Learning from Lord Edmund the 
mysteries of the dry fly, a form of fish- 
ing new to him, demanded by the crys- 
tal-clear water of the Adder, or from 
Mildred, in their long walks and rides 
together, her heart’s lore of the wood 
and down, March parted from them af- 
ter a week, to return to town, with a 
delightful and surprising sense of in- 
timacy. The India Office had sum- 
moned him for information about Se- 
nar, and by the middle of May they 
were likewise to be back in London. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A week after March returned to town 
the thing befell him which he had feared 
continuously ever since his home-com- 
ing. He met his wife at a big reception, 
at a house, famous in London legends, 
whose hostess was trying to make a po- 
litical figure of her husband. It was 
only at such affairs that Lord Ware- 
ham presented any sort of figure, and 
even at them a most reluctant one; and 
that only because he realized, that his 
wife’s craving for distinction was 
stronger than any of her moral facul- 
ties, if indeed she could be said to have 
them. It was the last place, or rather 
the last function in it—for Lady Ware- 
ham’s activities were heterogeneous— 
at which March would have imagined 
that a meeting with Lady Rupert was 
to be feared, and for all his self-control 
his heart beat strangely when, standing 
on the edge of the chattering, glitter- 
ing crowd, all low neck and diamonds, 
he was recalled from a speculative rev- 
erie to find the lady standing attentive- 
ly before him. 

She smiled in the old, shy, gentle way 
as his eyes took her in, holding out her 
hand, and giving his that took it a 
quick, hard grip after the conventional 
clasp. 

“You did not expect to see me here?” 
she asked nervously. 

“T did not,” he said. 

“Or you wouldn’t have come?” 

“That is possible,” he admitted. 

Her glance glimmered suddenly as 
if with a crushed tear. 

“Why, what harm can I do you?” she 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“T want to talk to you,” she ex- 
plained, with a long deliberating look. 
“Will that hurt you ?” 

“IT don’t know,” he said. 

“It won't,” she declared, “but we 
can’t talk here. Let’s see if all the 
rooms are crammed.” 

He accepted her pilotage, which was 
evidently well acquainted with the great 
house, for, divining the inclination of 
the crowd, she found, beyond it, at the 
end of the long suite, a dim tapestry- 


” 
’ 


hung alcove in which there was no 
one. 

“Have you been avoiding me?” she 
asked him at once, as soon as they were 
seated. 

“I should not have known how to 
avoid you,” he told her. 

“Or you would have?” 

“Probably. What, good could come 
of meeting you?” 

“Oh, to you, none, I suppose. And, 
of course, you wouldn’t think of me?” 

“No,” he said gravely; “I do not 
think of you.” 

She leaned a little toward him as if 
to- decrease the distance, and then 
bridged it with a hand that settled in 
its old solicitous way upon his knee. 

“Please be kind to me!” she pleaded. 
“You can’t think how wretched I am. 
I used to think I’d like this sort of life, 
but it’s absolutely hateful. Sometimes 
I don’t know how I can go on living.” 

“If it’s a bad life,” he said, “‘no one 
need go on living it.” 

“It’s so easy to say that!” she cried. 
“But what other is there for me? Do 
you know how poor we are?” 

His eye traveled over her dress, in 
shades of faded rose, which wore such 
an air of costly elegance. “I do not,” 
he said. 

At his glance she withdrew herself 
and her hand away from him. 

“These things,” and she indicated 
with an indifferent gesture the loveli- 
ness she was wearing, “aren’t really any 
more mine than yours. I’m just, if 
you’d like to know the degrading 
truth, a society mannequin de voyage. 
Adolphe Henner dresses me, for the 
sake of the advertisement, and I sup- 
pose it pays him. I’ve a figure, you see, 
and I go everywhere; and my maid tells 
their maids where my things come 
from; Henner provides her, too.” 

March scarcely stifled a groan of dis- 
gust at the recital. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I knew you'd 
hate it, but what is one to do if one has 
no money? Would you sooner some 
one ‘assisted’ me? It was Rupert’s 
idea; he’s got his clothes in the same 
way for ages. Hasn’t paid a penny for 
them since he left the Guards.” She 
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hesitated a second. “You'd sooner see 
me in rags, I suppose?” 

“T should,” he said. 

“That’s all very well,” she answered, 
“but rags would mean starvation for us. 
Where could we goin them? It’s only 
thanks to our clothes that we’re asked 
about ; that we can live at other people’s 
tables and in other people’s houSes. Be- 
cause we’re always both of us the last 
thing in everything; all these rich fools, 
who haven’t the taste to be anything, 
like to have us to look at and copy and 
give them an air of being up to date. 
If we dressed as failures, we’d very 
soon die as them. Can you see that?” 

“I should think it infinitely prefera- 
ble,” March answered dryly, “to die as 
a failure than to live as one.” 

“That’s the way you help me,” she 
murmured reproachfully. 

“T can’t help you,” he declared, “in 
any way but that. I can show you 
where you are, but I can’t save you: 
no one can but yourself.” 

“You'd have helped me once?” she 
urged, 

“Yes,” he admitted, “and for the 
very reason that I can’t now—because 
you made me love you.” 

“But you don’t love me now?” 

“Would you wish me to?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

She said it lightly, but looked up with 
anxious quickness to see how he would 
take it. 

“Oh, John!” she exclaimed. “You 
can’t think how I long for those dear 
old days again, when I was so happy 
and you were so, so kind. Do you re- 
member all those lovely times together 
and the dance at Lalgarh when you 
kissed me?” 

“Stop!” he said imperatively. 

The chatter of the crowded rooms 
had been growing louder as the crush 
increased, and had already extended 
into the room where they were sitting. 
A young man, entering, caught sight 
of Lady Rupert, and rushed across to 
greet her. 

She gave him a few indifferent fin- 
gers, but she rose, and said earnestly 
to March as she turned to leave him: 

“Will you come and see me?” 


He shook his head. 

Her face hardened, as once, long ago 
—he could scarcely remember when— 
he had seen it; but now as with the set 
sharpness of constant use. 

But she said nothing, only gave him 
a queer, quick, searching look which he 
did not understand. 

He saw her again only distantly un- 
til just before Ascot, spending mean- 
while an increasing proportion of his 
time with the Ormistouns; and he had 
ridden with Mildred several mornings 
in the Park before Lynne met him 
there in her company. 

The girl, impressed by Lynne’s beau- 
ty, had asked him at once to whom he 
had bowed, and shrank a trifle when 
he had told her. 

“Do you know her well?” she asked. 

“T once thought I did,” he said. 

“And do you like her?” 

“T once thought I did,” he replied. 

“Do you think the things are true 
that they say of her?” she inquired. 

“Probably not,” he said. “But I’ve 
only met her once now in a good many 
years, and am not likely to again for a 
good many more.” 

But in that he was wrong. Lynne, 
struck by the vivacity of the girl’s smile, 
at once made inquiry about her, and 
learned the share March was taking of 
her time. The news so surprised her 
conception of him that she asked a 
good deal of confirmation to believe it. 

She had considered March as much 
her property as though she had left him 
at a cloak-room. She might never 
claim or want to claim him, but she ex- 
pected always to be able to find him 
where he had been left. 

To see that property in possession of 
another was only the more annoying 
that her incontestable claim to it could 
not be produced. 

Ignorant of these matters, March 
was made uncomfortable one morning 
by the arrival from her of a letter beg- 
ging him to come and see her about a 
very urgent matter for which he was 
mainly responsible and in which only 
he could help her. 

March would have found its am- 
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biguities alarming even had he wished 
to meet them. 

He replied that, if she would write 
her difficulties, he would do his best to 
help her, but that he thought it wiser 
for them not to meet. 

There was for a few days no answer 
to that, and March, still absurdly ig- 
norant of the sex, hoped she had ac- 
cepted his decision. 

He had taken from a friend, who was 
leaving them for a year, a suite of fur- 
nished chambers in Hanover Square, 
and, one evening, having returned 
shortly before midnight from a pre- 
tentiously dull reception, was letting 
himself in, when he heard the steps 
which had been following him up the 
stairs stop abruptly behind him, and 
turned to find Lynne, bareheaded, 
flushed, and lovely, her slim shape 
wrapped in the ivory whiteness of a 
sumptuous cloak that had fallen open 
from her throat. 

He stopped with astonishment, his 
key in the lock. 

“Go on, quick!” she exclaimed in a 
low voice. “Do you want some one 
to come and find me here?” 

“You can’t come into my rooms!” he 
said stiffly. 

“Why?’ she _ replied 
“Aren't you living alone?” 

He paid no heed to the insinuation. 

“If you’ve no care for your reputa- 
tion——” he began. 

“Much good it will do my reputa- 
tion, won’t it,’ she broke in hastily, 
“to be found coming out of your rooms 
at midnight? Quick!” she urged, drop- 
ping her voice still further, as other 
feet began to descend toward them from 
an upper story. “Or I shall think you 
really do want to ruin me!” 

Seeing no escape from the situation, 
March opened the door and let her in, 
she going on ahead as he switched on 
the lights to show her the way. In 
the sitting-room she stopped and faced 
him with a smile. 

“Well,” he said sternly, “what have 
you come here for?” 

She laughed, with a sort of nervous 
triumph in having him in this inverted 
fashion at her mercy. 


cynically. 


“I’ve come to see you,” she said; 
“you wouldn’t let me do it in any other 
way.” 

“What do you want with 
said. 

“May I sit down?” she asked meekly. 

“IT think you had much better not,” 
he said. 

For answer she subsided upon the 
lounge and flung her cloak open, dis- 
closing within its coral pink and ivory 
a fascinating brighiness of russet- 
browns. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T’ve come about my brother,” she 
began. “I suppose you'll admit your 
responsibility for his coming to In 
dia ?” 

“Go on,” he nodded. 

“Do you know that he has com 
home ?” 

“T do not,” he said. 

“Or .with whom he has come?” 

He shook his head. 

“Your friend, Lady Farquhar.” 

James Farquhar, it must be ex 
plained, had at last obtained the attach- 
ment of a K. to one of his numerous 
companionships, and a seat on the In- 
dia Council had been found for him ai 
home. March waited. 

“She’s made an absolute fool of him, 
dangles him about with her everywhere, 
and is doing all she can to ruin his 
prospects.” 

“Well,” said March, “it’s very pitia- 
ble, but I can’t prevent it.” 

“T suppose you'll say you’re not re- 
sponsible!’’ she exclaimed. 

“T’m not in the least responsible,” he 
declared. 

“You didn’t suggest getting him out 

India, you didn’t send him straight 
to the Farquhars when he came, yo 
didn’t make love to Vi Farquhar and 
then throw her over for me, so that 
she’s done this out of sheer revenge?” 

“IT suggested India for your brother 
only on your showing that he wasn’t 
the kind .of boy who’d make a fool of 
himself with women,” March replied 
quietly. “He had to go to the Farqu- 
hars for his introductions. The rest is 
nonsense.” 

“It’s not!” she retorted angrily. 


me?” he 


, 


I 
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heard it from heaps of people. She’d 
been absolutely crazy about you for 
years; and she was furious when I 
came out and took you away from her.” 

“And her notion of revenge on me is 
to make love to your brother?” he in- 
quired derisively. 

“I didn’t say it was on you. She’s 
doing it to spite me. And she hopes to 
hurt you through me.” 

“Well,” March answered indifferent- 
ly, “she'll find out that she can’t.” 

She sat there facing him for a mo- 
ment with her hands tightly shut and 
her throat dry; her slim brownness in 
those shell-like wrappings of pink and 
ivory looking, in its dejection, pathetic- 
ally lovely. 

“Ts that what you want me to under- 
stand?” she said at length. “That noth- 
ing that ever happens to me can be 
anything to you again?” 

“I dare to hope,” he said gravely, 
“that there will be a limit to your 
power to hurt me.” 

She was on her feet at once in front 
of him. 

“John!” she exclaimed. 
you still?” 

“You can,” he said. 

“I’ve hurt you by coming here to- 
night ?” 

‘Well, didn’t you want to?” 

She looked at him intensely for a 
moment, then she flung her arms about 
his neck. 

“Don’t!” he said. “Don’t!” 

But she clung to him the more in- 
sistently, and drew his face down to her 
by sheer strength and kissed it. 

He took her body in his hands and 
tried to force her away from him, but 
he could not break her clasp without 
brutally hurting her. 

“Don’t, dear!” he urged. 
good can it do either of us?” 

“Can’t you love me the least little 

?” she pleaded. 


“Can I hurt 


“What 


bit, John? 

“You mustn’t, you mustn’t!” he ex- 
claimed, still trying to disengage her. 
“What’s the use of it now?” 

“T can’t live unless you care for me 
a little,’ she went on, holding him 
tighter. “I must have some one to help 
me; I can’t go on as I am. I haven't 


one true friend that I can trust. My 
husband hates me; every man I know 
thinks he has a right to make love to 
me and expects me to be as bad as him- 
self; and the women—well, that’s what 
the women are—what the men want.” 
She threw back her lovely .head and 
gazed pleadingly into his eyes. “John, 
can’t you just be a little kind to me, 
just for the sake of the love you once 
had ?” 

“Listen!” he began, but she heard the 
restraint in his tones. 

“No, no!” she cried, pressing her- 
self closer. “Don’t tell me to be wise; 
what’s the good of that tome? I want 
some one to care for me; some one 
to live for!” She tried to draw his lips 
down to hers. “John, won’t you kiss 
me ?” 

“No, I won’t!” he exclaimed hoarse- 
ly. Then suddenly he did kiss her, 
fiercely, ruthlessly; so that it was she 
who pushed him from her, and tore 
herself out of his arms. 

She stood facing him, breathless, fu- 
rious. “Is that what you call love?” 
she flashed scornfully. 

“Love?” he replied, at once quite 
quiet. “I hope not. What have you 
done to make me love you?” 

“How dare you kiss me, then?” she 
cried indignantly. 

“Because you dared to ask me, I sup- 
pose,” he said. “It’s just as well you 
women should realize you’re daring 
something in playing with a man’s 
soul.” 

“Tt’s not that, it’s not that!” she ex- 
claimed, still breathing hard and look- 
ing impeachingly at him. “It isn’t only 
because you've ceased to care for me; 
it’s because you care for some one else.” 

March glanced at her, puzzled and 
apprehensive. 

“Oh, I’ve heard about you, and seen 
you, too,” she declared. “You don’t 
seem to mind much how you set people 
talking. Are you going to ask her to 
marry you?” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” he in- 
quired coldly. 

“T don’t think I need name her,” 
Lynne said, with a smile. “You never 
were very good with your pretenses, 
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Well, are you just amusing yourself, or 
do you mean to marry her?” 

“I’m not, as you know, in a position 
to marry any one,” he reminded her. 

“Oh, rubbish!” she exclaimed. “That 
didn’t prevent me marrying, and it 
wouldn’t, if you wanted it, prevent 
you.” 

“You’re not married,” he replied, 
with but impressionistic accuracy. 

“Oh, yes, I am,” she met him. “I’m 
married to you. And I warn you that 
you'd better not forget it.” 

“What do you mean?” he said. 

“You'll find out what I mean if you 
try to marry Miss Ormistoun,” she told 
him threateningly. 

He looked at her with undisguised 
repugnance. “You'll hurt yourself a 
good deal if you try to hurt me like 
that,” he said. 

“T don’t care a hang how I hurt my- 
self,’ she retorted. “I’d sooner ruin 
myself than let another woman have 
you.” 

“You will ruin yourself,” he said. 

“Very well, I will. You know it now 
at any rate. You'll have yourself to 
thank for anything that may happen. 
But you sha’n’t marry, I can promise 
you that, without my consent.” 

The aversion in his eyes grew more 
pronounced. 

“Have you said what you came to 
say?” he inquired. 

She looked at his impassive frigidity 
with sudden hesitation. For an instant 
it seemed as if she was going to en- 
treat his pardon for what she had said. 
But she controlled the inclination be- 
fore it committed her. 

“Yes,” she said almost humbly. 

“It wouldn’t be wise for me to get 
you a cab?” 

“No,” she said, drawing her cloak 
round her, “you needn’t trouble.” 

As she went down the stairs March 
heard a throttled sob break from the 
hold she had of herself. He followed 
her, unperceived, to make sure no harm 
came to her at that hour of the morn- 
ing; but she found a hansom at once 
that was setting down a fare, and he 
returned slowly to his meditations. 


They were very perplexing and con- 
fused. He had passed through an ex- 
perience which revealed to him unsus- 
pected things about himself. He had 
been just as astonished as Lynne by the 
act which had angered her. He would 
have been merely amused by the ab- 
surdity of the suggestion, had it been 
made to him that evening, that he 
would have kissed her before she left. 
Even when she had lifted her lips to 
him he had felt immeasurably far from 
their request. Then with incompre- 
hensible suddenness her spell had swept 
over him. If he had kissed her fierce- 
ly, it was the hunger in him that was 
fierce; and the contempt in his kisses 
had been less for her than for his own 
weakness. Every generous instinct in 
him had revolted at her threat to wreck 
what chance he might have of happi- 
ness, after profiting to the full from 
his forbearance which had conceded 
everything to the chance of hers. 

Yet at the sound of that choked sob 
all his resentment melted into pity, and 


he would have at once done anything 
he could to render her less sad. 


3ut the veil which she had lifted 
with the most unlooked-for effect was 
that which had concealed from himself 
his sentiments for Mildred Ormistoun. 
He had been honest in declaring that 
he had never considered the possibility 
for himself of marriage so long as 
Lynne was alive, but neither had he 
considered what a treacherous figure 
this secret inability would make of him 
in the eyes of a world, and especiaily 
of a woman, that was unaware of it. 

To Mildred and her father he was 
a prosperous bachelor with nothing to 
prevent and much to encourage the 
possession of a wife. That, in a par- 
ticular and personal sense, Mildred had 
so regarded him, he began now to per- 
ceive was extremely probable. 

He had observed, since the very be- 
ginning of their friendship, her curi- 
ous and obvious indifference to the at- 
tentions of men, which had made more 
saliently apparent the unconcealed fash- 
ion in which she sought his company. 

Thinking of it, March felt an in- 
censed discomfort at his own stupidity, 
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but he felt more than that, and the sur- 
plus defied analysis. 

“Take no thought for the morrow,” 
he told himself as he sat baffled and 
disturbed through the still small hours. 
But the morrow was come already, and 
he was to see Mildred that afternoon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Mildred felt at once in March the ef- 
fects of Lynne Dorrington’s visit. He 
was shy with her, queerly, stupidly shy ; 
and, after a perplexed hour, she was 
delighted, reading in his reluctances 
and embarrassments a state of mind 
more promising than the fraternal 
frankness into which he seemed to have 
settled. 

To herself she made not the least 
concealment of her feelings; she was 
modern in her fearless and unashamed 
analysis, and knew that she was utterly 
and irretrievably in love. 

But when March, though showing an 
increased desire for her society, made 


nothing of the opportunities which her 
granting of it afforded, she began to be 
troubled, and seriously to consider if 
the facilities she allowed him had been 


altogether wise, and whether more 
might not have been gained, in the old- 
fashioned feminine way, by denying 
him her company. 

That however would have demanded 
a good deal of courage, and while she 
was saving up for it, as she told her- 
self, lo, the long-looked-for change had 
come to March. 

It may be believed that she made the 
most of it, indeed she succeeded in con- 
verting, in that first afternoon, his sug- 
gested embarrassment into a real one. 
On the strength of what she thought 
he had shown her, she let him see in 
her eyes just the faintest glimmer of 
her delight. 

It was only that to her, but to March 
even that least sparkle of joy was a 
flare of warning from the hidden rocks 
and wreckage over which it beamed. 

He was conscious that, in the illumi- 
nation of her smile, everything he said 
was creating freshly false impressions. 
He felt like the villain of the piece, who 


has slipped by mistake into the hero’s 
lime-light: every movement was being 
interpreted in terms of a personality to 
which he could make no claim. 

He got away at last, but even in his 
going he felt guilty of the very impli- 
cations he most desired to avoid. 

He headed southward from Mayfair 
and found himself in Piccadilly. The 
problem facing him was filling all his 
mind, and he turned eastward without 
definite idea as to the occupation of his 
time. 

He was crossing, almost unconscious- 
ly, the carriage-sweep to his club, when 
his arm was taken in a vigorous clasp, 
and he woke from his speculations to 
find it in the grip of an old friend and 
comrade, an excellent fellow, who years 
before had given up soldiering and gone 
out to the States to make his fortune. 

Alan Johnstone, still the hearty, vol- 
uble, good-natured creature of yore, 
with only the ghost of an American 
intonation to show for his long absence, 
insisted on dragging March into the 
club, to which he also belonged, and in 
“setting up” the spirituous nourishment 
necessary to a long yarn, a term which 
meant with Alan, as March gratefully 
remembered, an unheeding monologue. 

He listened to it, holding on hazily” 
to the sequence of the other’s heroical 
adventures, and realizing that, from be- 
ing a person of no possessions, he had 
acquired some that were immensely 
valueless. But he had lost the thread 
of the discourse again, when Johnstone 
recalled his straying consciousness by 
turning out the contents of a bulky 
pocketbook on the table in front of him. 

“There,” he exclaimed, “that’s a curi- 
ous lot of lumber, eh?” There were a 
locket, a little curl of hair with a bit of 
packing-thread twisted round it, half 
of a broken sixpence, and a ring. “And 
that’s not all I started out with, but I’ve 
got rid of two of ’em already.” 

He explained to March’s awakened 
interest that the little collection were 
tokens of remembrance sent by men, 
dying beyond the facilities of civiliza- 
tion, to relatives and friends at home. 

With two of them he had been per- 
sonally entrusted, the sixpence and the 
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ring, the others had been handed to 
him for delivery by others who had ac- 
cepted their responsibility but saw small 
hope of getting home. With each he 
had a name, with some an address, but 
only two out of the six had so far 
reached their destination. 


“Good fellow that!’ he declared, 
holding up the bit of silver. “Small- 


pox—Nome. Got a girl over here. I 
can’t find her; don’t even know if she’s 
sailing under his name; he didn’t either. 
Pretty hopeless, I’m afraid.” He started 
a fresh biography on the locket and 
March’s attention lapsed again. 

Alan Johnstone, all unconscious of 
his auditor’s inattention, remembered a 
dinner engagement, and left him sit- 
ting there. 

Lynne’s challenge had awakened the 
strife within him which he thought was 
buried in Rathor. After she had left 
him there, he had fought day by day 
for sanity and honesty in the scheme of 
his future. At last, conquering, as he 
believed, he had decided, so long as 
Lynne lived, to accept his position, as 
a married man, inexorably excluded 
from all the joys and hopes of married 
life. Now, at Lynne’s threat and her 
suggestion of marital possibilities, the 
fight began again, with the forces 
against him mightily strengthened by 
the inclusion of Mildred Ormistoun. 

His liking for her had been so dif- 
ferent from his love for Lynne that he 
had not noticed how strong a_ hold 
upon him it had taken. When with 
her he had none of the physical craving 
he had felt with Lynne, and he only 
now observed how empty the hours 
were becoming which he spent without 
her. He was not in love with her, but 
he was unquestionably in need of her; 
if she were to be taken out of his life 
a void would be left; the dimensions of 
which astonished him as he reflected 
upon it. 

He saw, as he stared hard at it, that 
he was not going to face the loss of 
her. He looked at the thing purely 
from his own point of view; he had 
never shown ability to see the woman’s. 
That Mildred might have one; that her 
happiness might be affected by the loss 
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or gain of him, and that it was his 
business to consider that view did not 
occur to him for an instant; partly from 
stupidity, partly from an almost total 
lack of egoism in his nature. 

So in thinking of any outcome of his 
friendship with Mildred Ormistoun, he 
had only himself to think of. It might, 
he reflected, be a bad business for him. 
That it could be anything to her was 
out of the question. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mildred had pleaded for a week at 
the abbey while the limes were in blos- 
som, and March had promised to come 
down for it. 

He had thought and fought out the 
question of revising his acceptance 
while, on that evening at his club, the 
time went by for dinner. It was at 
Verne that Mildred had woven most 
securely her spells about him, and he 
knew that to return there might ex- 
pose himself irretrievably to her charm. 
If he were to recover the complete com- 
mand of himself, it was here he must 
begin. 

Probably his old instinct for taking 
risks most of all influenced his decision, 
since the following Saturday found him 
sitting once more on the lawn at Verne 
with the great gray pile of the abbey 
before him, and the great green elms 
—breathing cliffs of verdure—between 
him and the descending sun. Mildred 
was sitting by the table, which had just 
been set for tea in front of her, occu- 
pied in its mysteries, and he was ob- 
serving, with a renewed homage, the 
suggestion of spiritual gaiety about the 
se of her golden head, and of an 
ethereal passion about the very light- 
ness of her figure in its neat white 
serge. 

She looked round slowly, quite con- 
scious of his regard. 

“Did something ever so nearly pre- 
vent your coming down?” she asked. 

“When?” he inquired. 

“On Wednesday last, just after you 
had left me?” 

“Well,” he 


said, “I don’t think it 














came so very near. There was an ob- 
stacle.” 

“And you removed it?” 

“No,” he reflected. “I think I, 
recreantly, walked round it.” 

“So that it’s ‘still there?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “It’s still there; 
somewhere on the road behind me, 
where all our lost salvations and perdi- 
tions lie.” 

“You’re making me so curious,” she 
exclaimed intently. 

“Oh, no, I’m not,” he said. “You 
were curious before I came; and now 
I’m curious to know how you guessed 
it.” 

“I didn’t guess it; I felt it—in me, 
through me. How does one? Just a 
horrible sense of uncertainty where I’d 
been quite sure.” 

“That all?” 

“No. But why should J tell you 
about it?’ He smiled for answer. “I 
felt you were afraid of me.” 

“T was,” he said. 

“Afraid of what?” she asked. 

“Didn’t you feel that, too?” She 
shook her head. “Well, you should 
have, if you’re really curious, as it’s 
your only chance of finding out.” 

She looked hard to see if he meant 
silence, and saw that he did. Her heart 
was beating fast at even that much of 
a confession. 

“T have found out,” she announced, 
with calm mendacity, though a woman 
has perhaps as much right to swear by 
her intuitions as a man by his reason- 
ing. Then, with a suggestion really 
mendacious, she continued: “You were 
afraid I might fall in love with you?” 

“T vow to you-—-” he began ear- 
nestly. 

“You needn't,” she said, “because 
—because’—the color flooded her 
cheeks for all their audacity—‘“you see, 
I’ve fallen in love with you already.” 

There was but one way to take such 
an announcement, filched by that faith- 
less blush of all its adventurous pre- 
tenses; and March took it, despite the 
urprise to him of its disclosure. 

“T like the way you father conceit 
n me,” he rallied. “That’s the last 
fate I should fear for any one, and the 
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kind assurance that it has befallen you 
doesn’t convince me in the least. What 
I really feared,” he continued, doubtful 
how he was coming out of it, “was just 
such a catastrophe for myself.” 

“Oh,” she smiled gratefully, “I’m 
sure that for you there would never be 
the least danger! But why fear? 
Would it be so very dreadful?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

He could not, despite the avowed 
lightness of her tone, shake off his se- 
riousness, 

“Is that just a confirmed bachelor’s 
misgivings?” she laughed. “I had a 
cousin once—I say once because he’s 
married—a most delightful man, who 
had escaped the snares of women for 
forty-seven years. Such a happy, in- 
consequent creature, but, oh, such a 
mournful captive when he was caught 
at last; a squealing hare was gay by 
comparison. You'd have thought he 
was regarding marriage as imprison- 
ment for life.” 

“So it is, my dear, so it is,” said 
Lord Edmund, who had strolled up un- 
heard over the turf behind them, “The 
law gives the man the key, and the 
woman steals it while he’s sleeping ; and 
thereafter marriage is a game of lock- 
ing each other in if it’s happy, or of 
locking each other out if it isn’t. The 
Almighty made man free and idle; the 
woman sentenced him to imprisonment 
with hard labor.” 





Neither on that day nor the next did 
Mildred show any inclination to sup- 
plement her daring sally. She even, 
March imagined, looked at him a lit- 
tle shyly; but that uncertainty, if it 
existed, soon wore off, and she was 
again her frank, keen, joyous self with 
him. 

There could scarcely have been any 
design in thus treating him, but no 
more effective method could have been 
devised to arouse and sustain a disorder 
of new interests in him; even the doubt 
whether, despite that blush, he could 
consider seriously so audacious a dec- 
laration further intriguing and inciting 
his perplexity. 

Mildred seemed, having stirred it, to 
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have lost all recollection of what she 
had done, and in the end it was March 
who, two evenings later, when they 
were sitting together in the drawing- 
room after dinner, listening to the pat- 
ter of a June shower outside in the 
darkness, returned to the subject. 

Mildred was in a dress of prune- 
tinted heliotrope, with only her amber- 
colored hair and amber buckles at her 
waist and on her silken slippers to re- 
lieve it; her slightness surrendered to 
the luxurious depths of the lounge. 

“Why have you been so different this 
time?” she had asked him. 

“T!” he exclaimed, almost indignant- 
ly. “Are you in the habit of pulling 
off a butterfly’s wings and then asking 
it why it looks so like a worm?” 

“Poor butterfly!” she smiled, “When 
did I pull off your wings?” 

“Oh, I don’t imagine myself much 
like one,” he rallied, “but any sort of 
chance of my flying you pulled off me 
the day I came.” 

“By the foolish things I said to you 
on the lawn?” 


“Were they foolish?” 
“Weren’t they, since they made you 


feel like a worm? I liked you as a 
butterfly much better. Couldn’t you be 
one again if I told you that I meant 
it only as a jest?” 

“Gould you say that?” he demanded 
searchingly. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! What do you take 
me for that I should have said such a 
thing in earnest? You see, the truer 
it was the surer you were safe to be 
that I wouldn’t say it; so that the say- 
ing of it was on purpose to deceive 
you; and it would have deceived you, 
wouldn’t it, if my blushes hadn’t given 
me away?” 

He nodded; he was looking intently 
at her blushes now and wondering even 
more. 

“So won’t you forgive and forget,” 
she pleaded, “and let us be just as we 
were before—betore I made a fool of 
myself? I did love it so, and I’d never 
had any one who had helped me to so 
much as you. Please don’t take every- 
thing all at once away from me, just 
because I was a silly. It can’t hurt 


you, can it, knowing? And I'll never, 
never let you hear of it again.” 

March listened, infinitely touched by 
this recital, which showed her at once, 
in its frankness and its humility, so 
daring and so shy. 

That doubtless was why the sporting 
spirit in him declined, while still he had 
a weapon, to make terms with her thus, 
as it were, accidentally disarmed. His 
first thought was to give her back her 
arms. 

“You haven’t thought of the danger 
to me?” he suggested. 

Her eyes widened. 

“To you?” she said. 

“Or guessed that I might be afraid 
of it.” 

“You!” she laughed. P 

“Well, I am,” he asserted. 

“Afraid of getting to care too much 
for me?” 

He nodded, and she laughed again. 

“Would it be rather dreadful if you 
did ?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“You talk as 
woman ?” 

“Do you know you sometimes talk as 
if “you were yourself,” he  parried 
quickly. 

“Well, I’m not,” she said, with sud- 
den gravity. Then, as if with freshly 
started misgiving: “Talk how?” she 
asked. 

“As though a man might amuse you 
without having to take the conse- 
quences.” 

“Well, he may,” she smiled. ‘“Per- 
haps that’s where I am unlike a girl. 
I never think of consequences. I want 
you not to think of them. That’s 
what’s spoiling everything between us. 
Can’t you manage to be a little like me 
in that?” 

“No,” he said, with a shake of the 
head, “and I don’t want to be. That 
sort of obliviousness may be prettily 
unworldly in a woman, but it’s rank 
selfishness in a man. You're a girl, 
and it’s as a girl that I shall talk to 
you, and think of you, and—and—want 
you,” he ended. 

Her breath came quicker at that. 
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“You wouldn’t say that if you didn’t 
mean it, would you?” she asked. 

“No,” he said. “I do mean it. I’ve 
felt it, oh, for weeks now, I suppose, 
that, unless I fought against the feel- 
ing more honestly than I was doing, 
the time would come when I might 
want you so that I should not be able 
to keep away from you. If we go on 
like this that’s what may happen. I 
wanted you to know, after what you’ve 
said, to know what you're risking: 

“Risking?” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said, “because—because it 
can’t end happily.” 

“There’s something?” she breathed 
apprehensively. “What?” 

That scene amid the moonlit tents at 
Rathor flashed back over his memory, 
when he had put fearfully that same 
question to Lynne. Now the shadow, 
thanks to her, had fallen upon his past. 

“T can’t tell you,” he said, “but it’s a 
thing that should have kept me away 
from you, that would have kept me 
away from you if I’d had the cheek to 
imagine you might come to care for 
me.”’ 

“Are you sorry it didn’t?’ she ques- 
tioned. 

“Don’t ask me that,” he said, “or I 
shall have to confess how imperfectly 
I am regenerate.” 

“T don’t want you regenerate at all,” 
she declared. “I want you to want 
me. I don’t mind what’s in the way; 
I don’t care what comes of it. The 
only unbearable thing to a woman is 
for her to do all the wanting.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

On that they went on. Mildred joy- 
ously; March with renewed and accent- 
uated misgivings. Womanlike, she 
wondered constantly what it might be 
that should prevent a happy end for his 
affection, but she could think of none 
but sentimental objections, or what 
might be dubbed such by her unsenti- 
mental sex. 

The end came at a big charity ball to 
which she had taken him somewhat 
against his will. He had acquired a 
dislike for anything which compared 
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her unfavorably with Lynne, and her 
dancing, though above the dull average 
of incompetence, was very different 
from Lynne’s exquisite adroitness. 

At this ball, which had been elevated 
by royalty into a smart function, he had 
the ill fortune to meet Lynne. He had 
seen her before at a dance, but from 
that he had been able to escape unob- 
served. Here, as penned in the crush 
at the entrance to the long ballroom, he 
was manipulating Mildred’s program, 
he turned at a touch to find her at his 
elbow. 

She smiled, ignoring entirely the girl 
beside him. 

“Aren't you going to ask me for a 
dance?” she said. 

He asked her for it at once. 

“Only one?” she murmured, entering 
his name 

“That’s all, I’m afraid,” he answered. 

“May I see your program?” March 
held it up to her indifferently, with half 
its spaces unfilled. “All right,” she said, 
turning away. 

Mildred, not recognizing Lynne, 
asked who she was, and March told 
her. 

“It’s a lovely face,” she said, “but 
—I don’t like it. She seemed to know 
you very well.” 

“Yes,” replied March tensely, “but 
she doesn’t.” 

He had given Lynne a dance in the 
second half, and danced all he had with 
Mildred before supper through from 
start to finish, making by his proficiency 
and determination her dancing look de- 
lightful even to Lynne’s captious eye. 

His unflagging energy was pure joy 
to Mildred, but Lynne discerned the 
challenge in that display of her rival, 
as her first words revealed when, just 
in the old fashion, as though the direst 
bitterness of estrangement had never 
come between them, March slipped his 
arm about her and drew her with him 
into the whirling room. 

“Was that an answer to me?” she 
asked, her feet, deft as ever, leaving but 
a feather-weight sense of her upon his 
arm. ; 

“Did you mean to dictate the num- 
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ber of dances I may give to any one?” 
he replied. 

“You wouldn't give half the program 
to a girl you didn’t mean to give a 
good deal more to,” she contended. 

“My gifts are my own affair,” he 
said, 

“Not if they include yourself,” 
retorted. 

“Whatever they may include,” he 
said, 

“Do you mean to marry her?” 
asked sharply. 

“That, if you'll pardon my remind- 
ing you, is entirely my own affair.” 

They danced on in silence, three or 
four , times more round the room, 
Lynne tasting afresh, with an increas- 
ing resentment, the old perfection of 
his powers. Then: 

“I’m _ tired,” she 
“Take me out of this. 

He foresaw the trouble ahead of him, 
and found, far off down some passage 
of the great hotel, a room that looked 
as though it would remain deserted. 
She was tired, he saw that with a flash 
of compassion. She could not dance 
now, as she used in the old days, with 
serene indifference to a “‘second wind.” 
Champagne, excitement, late hours, and 
the restless chase of pleasure were be- 
ginning to outweigh already her twenty 
years of a country home. He recog- 
nized with something between distaste 
and pity that it was no longer their own 
lovely color that gave brightness to her 
cheeks. 

“Now,” she said aggressively, as soon 
as they were seated, “you’ve got to tell 
me what you mean to do.” He looked 
at her without speaking, and she con- 
tinued: “Last time we met you told 
me you didn’t consider yourself free 
to marry. Do you now?” 

“I don’t see the use of discussing 
such things with you,” he replied. 
“They don’t concern you, and it’s the 
gravest pity you should think they do. 
You’ve severed yourself forever from 
my affairs and my morality by going 
through a marriage with the man you 
live with.” 

“Have I?” she laughed. 
cover tnat you’re mistaken. 


she 


she 


said petulantly. 
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woman has always the right to save 
girls she sees in danger from the snares 
of men.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, between con- 
tempt and surprise at her pretension. 

“You say I’ve no right to meddle in 
your affairs. I don’t care tuppence for 
your affairs. But I’m going to prevent 
you making that nice girl you were dan- 
cing with your mistress. It’s all very 
well to look angry,” she continued, to 
the flame of wrath in his eyes, “but 
that’s what you mean to do, and you’re 
not even honest enough to let her know 
that you’re doing it.” 

“Am I not?” he said shortly. 

“Are you? Swear to me that you'll 
tell her you’re married already—to me, 
and [’ll not speak or write a word to 
her. Doesn’t that prove my sincerity ?” 

“No,” he replied, “it only proves 
your vindictiveness. You’re thinking 
how you can hit her hardest.” 

“Ah!” Lynne cried triumphantly. 
“You daren’t, you admit you daren’t! 
You know if you told her she wouldn't 
consent to live with you.” 

“T haven’t the least intention of tell- 
ing her,” he returned. “The sanctity of 
marriage doesn’t rest, to my thinking, 
on the writing of one’s name before an 
official here or there, but on a desired 
union of soul and body. I shall be let- 
ting her run a risk, perhaps a risk I 
have no right to take for her—and 
hers. But there the wrong ends. Phys- 
ically, morally, spiritually 1 am my own 
to offer her; not yours. There’s 
nothing spiritually binding between you 
and me, nothing that could suffer 
wrong or change by my marrying an- 
other. But if you were to unmarry, to 
break the real bonds you’ve made for 
yourself, you would change, and wrong, 
and ruin, not only the lives of those 
near you, but others perhaps of which 
you do not even know.” 

“That’s very pretty,” she said; “but 
whether it’s true or not doesn’t make 
any difference. It might if I was hap- 
py, but I’m not. Then /’d have some- 
thing to risk, and I might think twice 
about it. But I’ve nothing, nothing!” 

“You've a son,” said March gravely. 

“Well?” she challenged, and March 
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saw with relief a flash of militant ma- 
ternity in her eyes. 

“Ts he nothing to you?” 

“What’s that got to say to it?” 

“You’re willing to sacrifice him as 
well? 

“He doesn’t come into it!” 

“Doesn't he?” said March quietly. 
“You don’t seem to have thought it out 
very far.” 

“Quite far enough!” she retorted. 

“T don’t think so,” he replied. “If 
you claim me as a husband, is Rupert 
Dorrington likely to retain you as a 
wife?” 

“T don’t want him to!” 

“You'll leave him; penniless, I sup- 
pose, and dishonored. What's to be- 
come of the boy?” 

“He'll be mine,” she hazarded. 

“Yes, he'll be yours, no one else’s. 
No father, no name, no money, no 
future. Yours. Is that what you’re 
going to do for him?” 

She said nothing for a full moment, 
then she put out her hand and touched 
him timidly. 

“John,” she breathed, “wouldn’t you 
take me—and him—again? He’s sucha 
little ripper.” 

“No,” he said, as gently as he could, 
shaken by the thought of the little child 
clinging to her that was none of his, 
none of any man’s; poor little helpless, 
wronged thing. “You’re asking too 
much. I’d have done it once for you, 
yes; but that day’s gone forever. Now 
I'd have no choice, if you were to claim 
me, but to get the legal bond between 
us dissolved. Remember, you who 
threaten me, that I could do that to- 
morrow without waiting for your con- 
fessions. I could rid myself of all your 
claims to me, and leave myself straight, 
and free to marry any one I please, just 
at the cost of your reputation. It’s for 
your sake, and for the love I once had 
for you, that I’m doing a thing that’s 
crooked, a thing that I hate, a thing 
that may make my children fatherless. 
And this is your return for it!” 

She said nothing when he ended, 
staring straight in front of her. Then 
suddenly a sob broke from her, and he 
turned to her, touched and penitent. 
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“No! Go away, please!” she said, 
averting her face from him. “I can 
find my way back alone. No, you can’t 
do anything tor me. I shall be all right 
here. Do, please, go away.” 

So he went, a turmoil of fear and an- 
ger and regret and love within him. He 
walked blindly along the passages, 
missing his way twice. At the entrance 
to the ballroom Mildred was standing, 
her eyes anxiously sweeping the throng. 
At the sight of him the drawn look on 
her face dissolved into pure relief and 
gladness. 

“You’ve cut my dance,” she said re- 
proachfully, but in the welcome of her 
voice there was no upbraiding. 

His eye caught with surprise the 
number by the band. He had no idea 
how many dances he had been miss- 
ing; but he saw from his card that he 
had the dance in progress with her, and 
offered her his arm with the humblest 
of apologies. 

“Won't you dance it?’ she asked dis- 
appointedly. 

“No,” he said. “If you don’t mind, 
I want to talk to you.” 

She noticed something curiously still 
in the way he said it, and turned from 
the ballroom without demur. He found, 
in a direction opposite from that in 
which he had left Lynne, a dim place 
of palms and lanterns, and led her into 
the farthest corner of it. But he found 
it not so easy to tell her what he had to 
say. He leaned forward in his low 
chair, his head between his hands, 
thinking. She sat back in hers in the 
tinted dusk beside him, veiled in a shim- 
mer of silver from the sequins on her 
dress. 

“Do you remember my telling you, 
a short time ago,” he said at length, 
“that I might get to want you so much 
that I shouldn’t be able to keep away 
from you?” The misty sequins on her 
bosom began to smolder with a more 
rapid movement. She nodded, but he 
was looking the other way. “Well, the 
time’s come,” he said. “You must 
choose between having me always and 
not having me at all.” 

“Why do you tell me this now?” she 
asked quietly. 
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“Something happened to-night to 
make me,” he explained. “I can’t tell 
you what it was, and, if I could, it 
wouldn’t account for what I’ve said to 
you. It doesn’t even*to me. But all 
at once it made impossible going on as 
we are. I had to tell you something. 
Have I told you enough?” 

She had regained her self-possession 
while he was speaking, the more quick- 
ly from an evident difficulty about his. 

“Nothing like,” she smiled. 

“What do you want?” 
crudely. 

“Turn round!” she said. 

She laughed softly as she looked 
into his face. 

“Are you asking me to marry you?” 

“Ves,” he said. 

“Do you think that’s quite the right 
way?” she asked reflectively. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t. But, you 
see, | doubted if it was the right thing 
to ask, and that made wrong the way of 
asking.” 

“You don’t think you ought to ask 
me to marry you?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t.” 

“Then why do you?” 

“Because I want you,” he said. “I 
know that’s not a sufficient reason Pe 

“Tsn’t it?” she wondered. 

“That it’s just sheer selfishness, and 
that I ought to be ashamed not to have 
a better.” 

“You have a better—if you care for 
it?” 

“What?” 

“T want you,” she breathed. 

That shy confession crushed out all 
further fight with himself; it made ob- 
solete the question whether he should 
or should not have asked her. She 
had answered it. That claim went 
through his being; he was on his knees 
before her, reverently kissing her hands. 

“My dear; my dear!” she murmured 
brokenly. “Didn’t you know it?” 


he asked 





CHAPTER XVII. 


March could never quite explain to 
himself what led to that proposal. 


Whether Lynne’s threat had stirred in 
him the old fighting Adam, or wheth- 
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er fighting her opposition had at last 
revealed to him the state of his heart, 
he could not say. 

He made no attempt to defer a pub- 
lic announcement of his engagement, 
and wrote the news to Lynne the day 
before it appeared in the papers. 

Meanwhile he had in Mildred an ex- 
perience for which Lynne had not pre- 
pared him. Ignorant of the sex, he 
had accepted as typical the first mem- 
ber of it he had admired. He thought 
from his brief experience that the wom- 
an’s pulse was apathetic and impassive, 
and depended for its warmth and sen- 
sibility upon the man’s. 

Mildred taught him differently. Her 
ardent young passion was always ahead 
of his; he found her kisses held to him 
like flowers for the gathering, instead 
of, like Lynne’s, being laid economical- 
ly away, pressed and scented memories 
to perfume the past. Yet all done with 
such freshness, such charm, such ra- 
diant faith in him, that there was noth- 
ing more forward in her caresses than 
in the spring sunshine of the year. 
There seemed, indeed, much of resem- 
blance between the two, for each of 
them brought to him an added zest in 
life, stirred within him a new energy, 
a new delight, a new demand for ad- 
venture. 

Mildred was, he knew, as indifferent 
as himself to shows and forms; she 
would have felt herself, once given, as 
inseverably and eternally his, whether 
the ceremony binding then had been 
the full ritual of the church sor her “I 
will” on a desert island. The act was 
the fact, not the fumbling over it. 

Yet that knowledge did not seem to 
justify his concealment, rather the re- 
verse; being so reasonable a person de- 
prived him of the one sufficient excuse 
for keeping the truth from her, and 
week by week her innocent frankness 
made his secrecy seem the more abom- 
inable. 

When the season ended she had gone 
off with her father to Winningen, to 
see him through a “course”; but work 
had been found by the India Office for 
March in town, and there he remained 
for the greater part of August, de- 
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lighted with his first experience of Lon- 
don in its “empty” month. 

What, however, the solitude most in- 
structively, if least observably, afforded 
him was undisturbed space for thought ; 
he had all the space to think in where 
London had been. As an incentive he 
had Mildred’s letters, one every day, 
with little pretension to calligraphy and 
none to an epistolary style, but, like 
herself, quick, vivid, essential, pictur- 
esque. 

She confessed to him the terrible 
longings his love had stirred within her, 
which counted desperately the hours 
till he should hold her again in his 
arms. She wrote of love wildly as a 
bird drinking its first joy of flight, yet 
reverently as a novice who has just 
tasted its sacrament. 

He was to go down to Verne the 
third week in August. The cavalry 
maneuvers of the year were to take 
place within some ten miles of the ab- 
bey, and Mildred had made him prom- 
ise that nothing evasible should prevent 
their seeing them together. 

March arrived at Verne with his de- 
termination made to tell Mildred of his 
marriage, and leave the decision of the 
future to her. 

Yet he let a whole week go by at 
Verne before he told her. 

It was for both of them a crowded 
and delightful time, and she had been 
so exhilarated by the thought of it that 
he had no heart to spoil her enjoy- 
ment. 

So the last evening of his stay came 
without a word said, and on that eve- 
ning a certain penitent tenderness, the 
fear of having failed in those distract- 
ing days to have made the most of him, 
rendered confession still more difficult. 

They were sitting in the long draw- 
ing-room after dinner—Lord Edmund, 
busy with his books, left them then al- 
most always to their own devices—the 
last light of the warm evening, that still 
yellowed the open windows, making 
with the shaded lamps the softest of il- 
luminants. 

Mildred was standing by the fire- 
place in front of March, dressed in 
black lace, without an ornament but the 
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white ring of his pledge upon her fin- 
ger, and the sparkling buckles upon 
her shoes. Her face, bright as a flower 
in that somber setting, held up to him, 
her bare white arms about his neck. 

“T’ve a dreadful feeling, dearest,” she 
mourned, “that somehow I’ve wasted 
you; that, because it’s been such fun 
and so absorbing, I’ve missed getting 
nearer to you as I might have if we’d 
been all alone.” 

“Perhaps,” he said; “but it’s just as 
well. I couldn’t have let you come 
nearer.” 

“Goose!” she cried, drawing down 
his face and covering it with kisses. 
“You'll have to take the distance now 
from me.” 

“You’ve said a true word,” he told 
her gravely; so gravely that she held 
his face away from her, and, looking 
at it, was frightened. “You have to 
decide what the distance is to be. I 
have something to tell you which may 
make you want to see no more of 
me.” 

“John!” she faltered. 

She drew him toward the couch, 
keeping her eyes on him, as though no 
change that could come to him now 
would be a surprise. She made him sit 
down beside her, and sat holding his 
hand. 

“IT hinted once at something that 
should have prevented my falling in 
love with you, do you remember?” he 
went on simply. She nodded. “There 
was something; there is something. I 
determined to ignore it; to keep it from 
you; to go on living as though it had 
never been. But I find I can’t.” 

“You wanted to spare me,” she sug- 
gested gently. 

“Life was asking me to pay for 
something I had never had. I wanted, 
most of all, I think, to avoid that,” he 
said. “It’s poor enough fun paying 
for one’s feast ; but when one is charged 
for fasting! Well, it angered me; and 
in my anger I forgot your danger, and 
in forgetting I fell in love with you. 
That’s not an excuse, it’s even a mighty 
poor explanation; but that is, I think, 
how it came about. And when I got 
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there, it seemed safer and kinder to go 
on; to leave you ignorant, to bear my- 
self the risk and the responsibility. But 
I saw presently that even that was im- 
possible, that there was a share in both 
of them I could not assume for you, 
that you had to know what you were 
doing.” 

She listened, growing whiter, her 
hand still over his. 

“Need [?” she urged. “John, I don’t 
want to know. And what good can it 
do now? It can’t make me not love 
you. And if it’s bad, we can bear it, 
when it comes, together. We've no one 
but ourselves to think for.” 

“Ah, but have we?” he said. 
I could have kept silence.” 

She bent her head. 

“Tell me?” she whispered. 

“T asked you to marry me,” he said 
slowly. “I’m not in a position to mar- 
ry any one.” 

Her head came up with its flush of 
color, but its expression was pure as- 
tonishment. 

“You’re not—in a position 
repeated; then her eyes widened. 
“I’m married already,” he replied. 

She leaned involuntarily away from 
him, her hand unclasped itself from 
his. 

“You—you’re married,” she echoed 
dazedly. “You’ve got a wife of your 
own?” 

“Well, she’s mine legally, but in no 
other sense. I can hardly be said to 
have her.” 

“Do you mean that she’s separated 
from you?” 

“That’s what it comes to,” he 
mitted. “You see, she has 
some one else.” 

“Married some one else,” the girl re- 
peated perplexedly. “How can she?” 

“She can’t; that’s the difficulty of 
the position. She went through a mar- 
riage with another man, and she has 
been living with him ever since.” 

“Though she’s not his wife?” March 
nodded. “And you just calmly let her 

oP?” 

“TI let her go because—well, because 
it seemed the kindest thing to her.” 


“Then 


she 


ad- 
married 


“And the man, her—her husband; 
what does he know about it?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Not even that she is yours?” 

“No.” 

“He thinks he has really married 
her ?” 

“So I imagine.” 

“And do you—do you see her still?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“She lives here—here in England?” 
He nodded. “In London?” 

a 

Silence enveloped her, the shrouding 
silence of thought, like fog about the 
sun on a November day. March said 
nothing. He felt that he was there not 
to plead or to extenuate, merely to 
offer his evidence and to receive her 
sentence, 

Then, at last, she spoke, and her 
voice seemed to have moved away from 
him; to be chilled and far off. 

“And that’s what you proposed for 
me?” she said. 

“Proposed?” he queried. 

“To marry you like that, and live 
with you—not being your wife?” 

“Tt was,” he said. 

She shook her head, sad and baffled 

“You couldn’t, if you really loved 
me,” she murmured. 

“Don’t say that!” he exclaimed ear- 
nestly. “I’m not trying to defend my- 
self, but I want you to understand. All 
that I have done I’ve done because I 
loved you, for no other reason. To 
have married you like that would have 
only put me the deeper in debt to you. 
I should have used your trust in me to 
lead you into danger. What could that 
have done but make you the more dear 
to me and keep me always humble and 
ashamed ?” 

But she just shook her head 
pondently. 

“Why have you told me, after all?” 
she asked. 

“Because it isn’t only marriage that’s 
involved,” he said, “but inheritance. I 
was ready to take the risk for you, but 
I felt at last that I hadn’t the right 
to take it for your children.” 

She got up, and walked across to the 
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fireplace, standing with her back to 
him. He saw that she was furtively 
using her handkerchief. “I’m.glad you 
told me that,” she said presently; “‘it 
has helped me a little. Perhaps I shall 
see things some day as you do, but I 
can’t now. It’s different for a woman. 
I’m not angry, indeed,. indeed !”—the 
tenderness of her voice, with the sob 
she could not quite keep out of it, did 
not need that disclaimer—‘but I feel as 
if everything in the world had been ta- 
ken away from me.” 

She tried twice to go on, and failed, 
holding back her tears, and then, cov- 
ering her face, broke down altogether. 

March was, at that, beside her in an 
instant. He put his arm about her, and 
she turned at once, divining that it was 
the friend’s and not the lover’s ten- 
derness in his touch, and hid her face 
and sobbed out her grief against his 
shoulder. There was no anger between 
them, nothing in what had parted them 
to make tenderness impossible. Indeed 
he had never thought of her more ten- 
derly than as he took her then in his 
arms, nor had she ever held more dear 
his protecting kindness. 

“Forgive me, dear, if—if I’ve said 
hard things to you,” she sobbed. “I 
didn’t mean them. I don’t think ill of 
you; and I know you love me; but, oh, 
you can’t conceive how hard it was to 
hear all you’ve told me, to find that 
you've belonged to another woman.” 

“T never have,” he said gravely. 

She lifted her face and looked at him 
through liquid eyes. 

“Oh! I’m so glad,” she breathed. 
“Never ?” 

“T should have been yours as wholly 
as if I had never seen any woman but 
you.” 

She pressed with a shudder against 
his shoulder. “Thank you,” she said, 
“that makes it easier. I shall be able 
to think of you as mine, even if I can 
never, never have you.” 

“If—if ever fate should set me free,” 
he asked diffidently, “may I—may I 
come to you?” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” she sobbed, 
“the very hour, if you love me still.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


It had been March’s interition on 
leaving Verne to spend but a night in 
town on his way to Scotland, meeting 
Mildred and her father a fortnight 
later at a friend’s house, after some ten 
days’ deer-stalking farther north. 

When he left, with all the future 
changed for him, he still determined to 
carry out at least the first part of his 
program, and get what distraction was 
possible from some hard days’ stalking. 

But having arrived in town, dined in 
almost solitary state at the club, taken 
a look at his rifles, gone through his 
letters, and tried to find forgetfulness 
in sleep, his determination was so dis- 
solved that he wired to his host a re- 
gretful inability to leave London for 
the present. He realized that such a 
course was the most dangerous to his 
peace of mind, but he realized also that 
he did not desire peace of mind; that 
to court any sort of forgetfulness 
seemed almost a wrong to Mildred. 

She had, it was true, sent him away 
from her, but not with the irrevocable 
distress of a lover found wanting, but 
haunted by the longing in her eyes for 
the day and the chance that might bring 
him back to her. 

It was not for him to forget, but to 
remember, and for the moment he re- 
membered all too well that within his 
power lay the removal of the barrier 
between them. 

It did not appear to have occurred 
to Miss Ormistoun that he could be rid 
of the woman who was overshadowing 
his life, and if it had, she had shrunk, 
as he, from the suggestion. When he 
had pointed out to Lynne that it was 
only his pity that prevented his freeing 
himself from the burden she had so 
ruthlessly hung about his neck, he did 
not meditate for a moment bringing 
ruin upon her by an application for di- 
vorce; but then neither did he foresee 
the ruin which she was going to work 
on him. 

Now that his hopes were wrecked, 
the devil of self-pity assailed him with 
most plausible arguments for releasing 
himself from her malign domination. It 
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had been well enough to set her reputa- 
tion above his happiness, but had he 
any right to subordinate Mildred’s to 
the pitiless whim of a woman who 
showed for that reputation so little con- 
cern? 

He was crossing the Mall into St. 
James’ Park, still seeking despondently 
some course of conduct which would 
give him his desire without fatally com- 
promising his zest in it, when he heard 
his name spoken, a taxi-cab pulled up 
toward him, and Lynne Dorrington 
stepped out. 

She paid her driver before turning to 
greet him, as though to mark her in- 
tention of taking him instead. 

“To think of meeting you in Lon- 
don now!” she exclaimed. 

She was visibly pleased, though her 
face still showed traces from a preoc- 
cupation of thoughts that were any- 
thing but pleasant. 

His face had not brightened, but it 
had cleared; the brooding look, always 
unbecoming to men of action, dissolved 
at this nearness to the source from 
which action might spring. 

“It’s almost stranger that you should 
be here*to meet me?” he suggested. 

“But it’s very nice,” she said. “I 
thought there wasn’t a friend within 
miles of me; and you’re specially the 
one I want to see.” 

There was no hint in his eyes of a 
reciprocated satisfaction, but he said 
nothing, and she went on, turning to- 
ward the park. 

“Let’s go in here, and sit down; one 
can do that in August.” 

“One can do it in any month,” he 
said. 

She laughed; for the first time she 
felt witho.t fear of his strength and 
stillness. They turned aside, before 
crossing the bridge, and found an empty 
seat with their backs to the paiace—its 
gray ugliness set in a scarlet blaze of 
geranium—and looking down the water 
+: ie mass of pinnacles and cupolas be- 
yon, the Parade, which took on a 


vague golden splendor from the sun- 
warmed haze. 

There was about the park an air of 
idleness, 


exhausted Men lay dozing 
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over the grass; lean children of the city 
shade flopped about in a tired kind of 
frolic; white-faced maids and young 
men leaned against each other on the 
seats, or sprawled limply on the parched 
turf. 

Lynne sat and looked at it with more 
of human sympathy than often showed 
on her face. 

“Have you been all the 
town?” she asked suddenly. 

He told her that he had come back 
to it only two days before. 

?” she asked quickly. 


time in 


“From Verne: 

“From Verne,” he said. 

“Are you working at the India Of- 
fice ?” 

“Not at present.” 

“Then why are you in town?” 

He disliked her questioning. 

“Why are you?” he parried. 

“Oh, if you don’t want to tell me!” 
she shrugged. ‘“What’s gone wrong 
with you?” 

His eyebrows contracted interroga- 
tively. 

“Oh, my dear, you make such a hash 
of secrecy,” she laughed shortly. “It’s 
advertised all over you.” She looked 
at him as though she were reading the 
advertisement. “Did you expect an 
answer from me to the announcement 
of your engagement?” 

“No,” he said. 

“T suppose you wrote just to show 
that you weren’t afraid of me?” 

“No,” he replied. “I wrote because 
you had a right to know.” 

“T suppose a woman has when her 
husband marries,” she agreed sarcas- 
tically. “When is it to be?” 

“T’m afraid I can’t tell you.” 

She looked at him more sharply at 
that. “Do you mean you won't?” 

“No,” he returned patiently, “no date 
has been fixed for it.” 

Her instinct leaped at once to its 
deduction. “Has she thrown you over?” 

“No,” he said. 

“You told me when you wrote that 
you were to be married before the win- 
ter?” 

“Ves,” he said. 

“But you’re not now?” 

“No,” he said. 
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She ‘looked at him with alert pene- 
tration. “You've told her that you’re 
married?” she announced. 

“T have,” he said. 

“And she didn’t take it quite as you 
expected ?” 

“Not quite,” he said. 

She was a little daunted by his quiet- 
ness, which went none the less, she 
could see, with an absence of all hope. 

“What a queer man you are,” she 
exclaimed, “to imagine that any nice 
girl would agree to live with you on 
such terms.” 

“What are you doing?” he inquired. 

She gave a shrug to her shoulders. 

“Am I nice?” she said. 

“I used to think so,” he replied. 

A more tender light came into her 
eyes as she regarded him, and when 
she spoke there was a gentler note in 
her voice. 

“T wonder if you'll ever think me nice 
again,’ she mused. “I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you which I hope may help 
you to.” She waited an instant as if 
to give dramatic effect to her announce- 
ment. “I’m going to leave my hus- 
band.” 

“To leave your husband!” March ex- 
claimed. 

“You say that,” she smiled, “as if 
you couldn’t think of a reason.” 

March could quite easily think of one 
—Rupert Dorrington’s life not being 
conspicuous for the pains with which 
he covered his amours—but he found 
the reason not so easy of reference. 

“Do you mean that he—he hasn't 
been true to you?” he ventured. 

“Oh, that!” she shrugged. “As if I 
could tell you when he had been. Don’t 
look so shocked!” she continued to the 
expression of repugnance on March’s 
face. “In our world no one worries 
about things like that. I forgot,” she 
continued, as his look of disgust deep- 
ened, “you’d think that horrid.” 

“T think it damnable,” March re- 
plied. 

“Yes,” she pondered, “I dare say it 
is. But to a woman, at least to a 
woman like me, there are worse things 
than inconstancy. I’d always prefer 
my husband to be kind than faithful. 
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He may do what he likes whén he’s out 
of my sight, if he’ll only be nice to me 
when he’s in it. Oh, well, I don’t want 
to shock you,” she went on, as his look 
showed no relenting, “but men are so 
stupid in regarding as ours the views 
they’ve compelled us to hold about con- 
stancy. We’re no more monogamous 
than they at the bottom of our hearts. 
However that’s nothing to do with me 
and Rupert.” 

“Hasn’t it?” he queried. 

“No, because I’m not going for his 
morality,” she said; “he’d make it too 
hot for me.” 

“Do you mean you’ve been as bad as 
he?” said March scathingly. 

“No, not by a long chalk,” she re- 
plied; “in fact I haven’t been bad at 
all; it doesn’t interest me. But I’ve 
played the fool considerably—for cer- 
tain reasons; and I’ve found myself in 
corners which would look a bit too 
compromising to the average juror, who 
seems to think no woman’s reputation 
can afford to go through a wood. Well, 
mine’s been through much thicker 
places, so I think it’s better kept out 
of court. If it came to hitting back 
Rupert wouldn’t much mind where he 
got home on me.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 
March inquired. 

“Well,” she continued, regarding him 
thoughtfully, “there are two other ways 
out of it. I could make it easy for him 
to get rid of me.” 

“Yes,” said March, appalled by the 
indifference with which she spoke of 
such a plan. 

“There are objections to that, but 
only one really matters—I should lose 
Bobbie.” 

“Your boy?” 

“Yes,” she nodded; “the trouble is 
to get rid of Rupert and to keep him. 
Rupert doesn’t care a fig for him, but 
he’d do anything, out of sheer spite, to 
take him away from me. He’s had the 
cheek to tell me I’m not fit to be a 
mother to any son of his, and that he’d 
throw me out on the street if ever he 
got half a chance to do it. I have to 
tell you all this,” she continued, as 
March sat silent and constrained by this 
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unfolding revelation of a condition of 
life to him intensely abhorrent, “to 
explain what I have to do. You won't 
like it,” she warned him. 

“Probably not,” he agreed. 

She waited, as if afraid how he might 
take the disclosure. “I’m going to tell 
Rupert that I’m not his wife.” 

He took it in complete silence, and 
she went on with the same obtuseness 
of feeling. 

“You see how I score by that. It 
leaves him absolutely helpless. It makes 
30bbie entirely mine. Rupert wouldn’t 
have the tiniest right even to see him 
What a funny law it is. A mother has 
only a claim to her babies when she 
isn’t a wife. It doesn’t sound moral, 
does it?” 

“He could have you prosecuted for 
bigamy,” March suggested, disregard- 
ing her views on law. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “but is he likely 
to? How is he to prove he didn’t com- 
mit it, too? It’s only his word against 
mine that he didn’t know I was mar- 
ried. And that’s what’s funny about 
bigamy, too. It may be a perfectly 
awful crime, and you get years and 
years for it, or they just tell you not 
to do it again. Did you know that?” 

March nodded. 

“It depends on how much mischief 
you do,” he said. 

“Quite so; and therefore, if I swore 
it was Rupert who made me do it, it 
would be he, if any one, who'd get into 
trouble. So he isn’t likely to try that 
game on. You see how well it all 
works out,” she ended complacently. 

“Well: ” he groaned. 

“Well, comparatively. I get Bobbie 
for my very own, which is all I care 
for; and I’m done forever with Ru- 
pert and all his detestable deceits and 
meannesses. And now you're free,” 
she added suggestively. 

“Free?” he queried. 

“It’s all off between 
Ormistoun, isn’t it?” 

He started ever chtly, 
gazed somberly across ‘the 
the dusty, sun-smeared grass. He saw 
now her meaning, he understood the 
aptness which she found in Fate, that 


you and Miss 


and then 
water and 


so sl 


just as she was about to free herself 
from Rupert, he was free to receive 
her as his lawful wife. Mildred had 
bidden good-by to him because he had 
a wife, even though she was some one 
else’s; how would she be likely to wel- 
come him when that wife was ready to 
be his own? 

March heard in Lynne’s question all 
the gates of hope clanging together to 
bar his escape from the shadows of 
despair which in the last few days had 
gathered about him. He heard the 
sliding of their locks in the tremor, 
which, as she proceeded, had lulled the 
cadence of nee s voice. 

E icy ” she , “you threat- 
ened, if I left Ripert, ‘that you would 
yee ti me. Did you really mean 
that ?” 

“T did,” he said. 

“Wasn't that because I should have 
been doing it to spite you?” 

“Partly,” he admitted. 

“If I was doing it to try to get 
away, and get my boy away, from all 
that horrible life, would you still want 
to punish me?” 

“T didn’t want to punish you,” he as- 
serted; “I wanted to prevent you.” 

“Would you still want to prevent me? 
Do you think it’s a good thing to go on 
living, with a man I’m not married to, 
the sort of life you’ve seen me, living, 
the only sort he'll let me live 

“You could leave him,” he. objected 

“Ves, and lose Bobbie,” she retorted 
quickly. “Is that the sort of mother 
you'd like me to be?” 

He could not pretend it was. She 
had indeed risen many degrees in his 
esteem by this craving for her son and 
indifference to her worldly prospects 

“Remember,” he warned her, “that 
what seems good to you for him at 
three years old may look very different 
to him attwenty. You're right in wish- 
ing to lift him from the life you live; 
but have you the right to do it at such 
a cost to him, fixing on him a badge 
of shame which must shackle and em- 
bitter all the rest of his life? Don’t 
forget he may discover that, instead of 
starving and struggling, he might, but 
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for your interference, have been a 
duke.” 

“Do you think all that of a duke- 
dom?” she inquired scornfully. 

“T think nothing at all of it,” he re- 
plied. “I wouldn’t take it as a gift for 
any son of mine, but neither would I 
rob him of it if I was his mother.” 

She sat silent for a moment, reflect- 
ing; then she said, with all the old en- 
dearment in her voice: 

“Dear, could you never care for me 
a little bit again?” 

What wouldn’t women ask, he won- 
dered; but he said gently: 

“There are things, Lynne, one never 
can do twice. That’s one of them.” 

“We should be so happy,” she went 
on undauntedly. “Just you and I and 
the little one. I should be really your 
wife at last, and I’d try to make up to 
you ali that we’ve lost in these dread- 
ful years. John, you don’t know how 
I long for those old days, nor how I’ve 
loved you all the time, in spite of every- 
thing.” 

“Don’t, don’t,” he urged. 


He did not know how to stop her. 
What could avail when her own senses 


could admit of such an appeal. “In 
spite of everything!” The humor 
salved the wound of it—in spite of 
everything! 

“You will think of it, won’t you?” 
she pleaded looking at the watch under 
her coat and preparing to go. “Think 
it over and let me know; I won’t do 
anything till I hear from you. Just 
think how it would solve everything; 
all our futures—yours, and mine, and 
Bobbie’s !”” 

“It’s impossible to think of it,” he 
said, with troubled determination. 
“You're asking something that I 
couldn’t do.” 

She got up, so trim and slim in the 
coat and skirt which spoke of autumn 
woods and the bronzed purple of pheas- 
ants’ plumage. 

“Dear,” she explained, with gentle 
reasonableness, “I’m not asking you to 
do anything ; only to think of us. We’re 
at your mercy, Bobbie and I. It’s for 
you to choose if life’s to be heaven or 
hell for us. If you cast us out that’s 


the end of everything; but if only you 
will have us no one else will throw a 
stone.” 

He had risen as if to accompany her 
farther, but she held out her hand. 

“No,” she said, “don’t come on. But 
think about it and let me know. [I'll do 
nothing till I hear from you.” She 
pressed the hand which had taken hers. 
“Dearest!” she murmured. 

March dropped back into the seat 
again, but his eyes did not follow her 
charming figure, he did not even no- 
tice when, at the turn of the path, she 
waved her hand to him. He stared 
straight and unobservantly before him. 

He sat still as the dreaming day; the 
strong, grave lines of his face were as 
unstirred as the surface of the blue- 
gray water in front of him; but the 
spirit within him was in indignant re- 
volt against this exorbitant demand 
which had been made upon his future. 
It was the more intolerable because it 
did not admit of argument. 

To begin with, she was his wife. To 
take her back, as she suggested, was 
practically the only way to insure any 
sort of order or dignity for her future, 
if she was determined to live no longer 
with the man who was not her husband. 

Though March had urged her to stay 
with Rupert Dorrington, he was aware 
that all the high moral reasons were 
against such a course, reasons consid- 
erably enforced by the life to which 
Rupert’s company condemned her. 

How could he find fault with her for 
having sickened of that life, for being 
ready to face poverty and shame in or- 
der to find something cleaner and more 
honest for herself and her boy? Yet if 
she left Rupert for the only reason that 
would give her the care of her boy, 
what sort of life was before her if 
March were publicly to cast her off? 

Lynne’s separation from Rupert was 
likely to give her story only to a small 
circle, too delinquent in all its relations 
to invite the publicity of the reporter, 
and to a select few about the house of 
3elfort who would be still less inclined 
to bruit it. But if March were to di- 
vorce hér, the whole country would 
grin, or sneer, or storm at the tale of 
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her lawless audacity; the romantic ef- 
frontery of her marriage would have 
just the quality for public discussion 
which would commend it to every edi- 
tor and make it possible to every 
mouth. It would furnish just that de- 
batable immorality in which the public 
delights. And, as far as decent com- 
pany was concerned, it would be the 
end of her. Penniless, unprotected, 
with a fatherless son, and every self- 
righteous house in England closed to 
them, there were only two possible con- 
clusions for her, and March hardly 
knew from which he shrank the more. 
But the conclusion which he could not 
shirk was his responsibility for which- 
ever of the two befell her; her doom, 
whatever form it took, would be di- 
rectly at his door. 

He could plead doubtless that he was 
blameless in the matter, that it was she 
who thus wilfully made him the instru- 
ment of her undoing. But no sort of 
plea could make a man comfortable who 
had decided to compass for his own 
well-being the moral destruction of a 
woman. 

He could not so decide, and the cer- 
tainty that he never would be able to 
oppressed him so profoundly that he 
got up quickly from the seat as though 
to shake himself physically free from so 
crushing an obsession. 

He walked on and away through the 
park, on and out along the streets. 

For all the rest of the morning he 
walked aimlessly and incessantly. By 
a sardonic coincidence Lynne, driving 
south by the Ring road, passed him 
striding in the opposite direction. He 
did not see her, he did not, she per- 
ceived, see anything. She smiled, well 
satisfied by his preoccupation ; the leav- 
en of her suggestion had obviously be- 
gun to work; he was plainly thinking 
of them. She had such faith in the 
tenderness of his humanity as to be- 
lieve that the success of her scheme was 
assured if she could but set him think- 
ing, and her confidence would have been 
rewarded could she have watched, that 
morning, March’s struggle to release 
himself from those compassionate in- 
stincts which she had aroused. 
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Honestly he had sought, but sought 
in vain, for any warm ember in his 
heart from which propinquity and her 
affection might rekindle the fires which 
had once burned there for Lynne. 

The utmost he could hope in the fu- 
ture would be a dying down of his 
present repugnance, and a gradually re- 
gained indifference to her presence, and 
even that would be dependent on his 
ability to live down the remembrance of 
what in life and love and joy she was 
costing him and the woman he desired. 

Yet the alternative to that was so 
horrible, the handing over of a woman 
of whom he had been so fond to those 
dogs of men that hang about the track 
of human charity to drag down any who 
slip out of its reach, that as, wearied 
out, he made his way late in the after- 
noon to some place of sesting, March 
realized that he could never take a 
hand in it, and that, failing arguments 
to turn Lynne from her present purpose, 
he would have no choice but to receive 
her as his wife. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When March reached the club it 
was too late for lunch, so he had a cup 
of tea and sat down in the empty 
smoke-room to wait for dinner, so tired 
out in mind and muscle that the mere 
sustenance of a deep chair was like an 
anodyne. He had meant to think, but 
he had done in those hours all the think- 
ing that was in him, and while he still 
imagined his brain to be working, 
thought slipped from him and he fell 
off into sleep. 

He was awakened by a slap upon his 
knee, a guffaw that sounded like an 
avalanche, and woke to find Alan John- 
stone standing before him, hugely de- 
lighted at the unexpected discovery of a 
man left in London to whom he could 
talk. 

He had been company-promoting to 
put his claims on the market, sampling 
the weird country life of the financial 
magnate who, whether self-made Jew 
or Gentile, was equally amusing as a 
country gentleman. He had had a suc- 
cess, his big talk, his sporting prowess, 


















his shrewd bargaining, and his titled re- 
lations, being the qualities which most 
appealed to his entertainers. 

March listened with an intelligence 
so numb that it was not bored by him, 
and with some queer subconscious con- 
nection of Johnstone with something 
struggling in his mind. Gradually, 
with many shrinkings back into obliv- 
ion, the two severed pulsating ends of 
recollection joined. 

As he had sat beside Lynne in the 
park that morning, he had noticed the 
half of a broken sixpence on the bunch 
of charms on her wrist. She wore a 
plain gold hoop, and on this hung a 
ridiculously bulky collection of every 
conceivable sort of trinket. There were 
at least a score of tiny animals, apes, 
pigs, elephants, dogs, foxes, and so 
forth; boots, horseshoes, anchors, 
besoms, and other emblems for luck. 
They were all of gold, save for two 
pieces of jade and a coral baby, and 
March wondered how she could use her 
arm with that jingling lump of absurdi- 
ties upon it. And presently, as he lis- 
tened, the one bit of silver among them, 
the half of a sixpence, had caught his 
eye. He had scarcely given it a thought, 
probably would never have given it an- 
other, had he not met Johnstone the 
same day, for the scarcely conscious 
remembrance of that bit of silver drew 
magnetically at something connected 
with Johnstone which he could not re- 
call. Drew and drew, till presently 
emerged from Johnstonian memories to 
meet it that other bit of silver which 
Johnstone, as the executor of strange 
bequests, had shown him, He could 
recall just enough of its history to con- 
nect it hypothetically with the man to 
whom Lynne had been engaged, who 
had disappeared in Alaska. There was 
nothing more likely than that in their 
romantic penury they had broken a six- 
pence between them on parting, and it 
amused him to think he might be able 
to help this embarrassed philanthropist 
out of one of his commissions. 

“Got rid of any more of those death- 
bed relics of yours?” he asked, when 
the other had exhausted his loquacity. 

“One more of them.” 
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“The sixpence?” 

“No, not the sixpence. 
me out with it?” 

“Possibly. What was the name you 
were looking for?” 

But the other had forgotten. 

“Can’t carry these things in my 
head,” he explained. “But, I say, if 
you're serious, dine with me here and 
I'll fetch all the papers I have about it. 
You’d remember the name?” 

“The man’s name?” 


Can you help 


“No. The man was Jasper Sigger- 
son. I knew him well. But the wom- 
an’s?” 


“T should,” said March, with a grim 
smile. 

March thought so little of the matter 
that it was only when the two men were 
again in the smoke-room after dinner 
that they came again upon the subject, 
and Johnstone produced the pocketbook 
which covered those passionate emblems 
of departing hopes with which he had 
been so solemnly entrusted. 

“That’s it,” he said, laying upon the 
book’s green cover the jagged tar- 
nished half of a coin. 

“Now can you give me the lady’s 
name as proof of your good faith?” 

March lifted the bit of silver and 
looked at its severed date. 

“Lynne Ashburton,” he said. 

“Right!” exclaimed the other hearti- 
ly. “You’ve done me a most welcome 
service. I presume you know the 
lady ?” 

“T do,” said March. 

“Ts that the name she still uses?” 

“Ne.” 

“Siggerson didn’t know if it would 
be, and that of course made the task 
more difficult, because I had to adver- 
tise: both in his name and hers. You're 
intimate with her?” 

“Yes,” said March. 

“Then, my dear fellow, would you 
mind handing her these trifles? You'll 
be able to break it more gently than 
I.” He hunted out a letter, stained 
and dirty, and with a scarce visible in- 
scription, from the folds of the pocket- 
book. “Is she likely to be much cut 
up by it?” 

“Cut up?” March answered thought- 
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fully. “No, I don’t think so. It was 
only a boy-and‘girl affair.” 

“Well, it was a big thing for Jas- 
per,” sighed the other reminiscently. “I 
don’t think he ever looked at another 
woman. You can tell the lady on my 
authority that I never knew man truer 
to his marriage vows.” 

March gave a quick, queer, appre- 
hensive glance across at him, and 
reached out for the letter. He read 
vith difficulty its inscription: ‘Mrs. 
Jasper Siggerson, née Miss Lynne Ash- 
burton.” The address was indecipher- 
able. 

For a moment March seemed unable 
to lay hold of any of his thoughts by 
the right end. Then the maelstrom 
whirl of relief and release, in which 
the news of Lynne’s marriage sub- 
merged his consciousness, burst before 
him into the question: When did Sig- 
gerson die? 

He put it to Johnstone, who seemed 
intolerable ages making out the date. 
At last he gave it. Jasper must have 
fallen ill in the opening of the year that 
Lynne spent at Rathor. He had died, 
it appeared, about a month after March 
had married her in Calcutta, and about 
as long before Dorrington married her 
in Bombay. 

March drew a deep breath and let it 
out gently; he was, in pulse and nerve, 
as quiet as though Fate had not run 
the issues of life and death for him so 
terribly fine. 

“You could 
asked. 

“The date? 
important ?” 

“It might be,” said March. 

“There’s a cutting from the Nome 
News, a notice of Jasper’s death, in 
that envelope, if vou want it fixed 
further,” Johnston: remembered. “I 
slipped it in when the gum came off 
onto me in Numquata Creek.” 

March sat on late into the night af- 
ter the other had left him, letting the 
ebb of that day’s emotions wash idly 
to and fro over his listless mind. 

Thought blew across it like a des- 
ultory wind, but all his thought set 
toward the spaces of the past which 


swear to that?” he 


Is it so very 


Cert’nly ! 


Lynne had occupied; it never turned 
toward the future. 

He saw her strangely illuminated by 
this disclosure; it altered so much even 
to remember that she was a married 
woman when first he met her. Those 
elusions and reluctances which had 
seemed so girlish were shown thus as 
wifely misgivings. But could the mis- 
givings of such a wife—thrice in name 
ere once in reality—which intensified 
her charm without materially seclu- 
ding it, be reckoned as a revelation of 
anything essentially feminine? He im- 
agined that a typical woman would 
have sinned more indifferently or not 
sinned at all; would have been swayed 
decisively one way or the other by 
honor or passion. On that conclusion 
he obtained, though but doubtfully, en- 
lightenment of the real Lynne. She 
was a woman for whom neither honor 
nor passion had any but verbal mean- 
ings; there was in her nothing to re- 
strain or to impel but calculations of 
expediency. She had married Sigger- 
son, seeing in him a man not at all 
unlikely to come in usefully later with 
a fortune. She had married March, 
finding herself friendless and penniless, 
with hope of ease only in matrimony, 
and little hope of profitable matrimony 
if she let this chance slip and drifted 
back to a shop-girl’s life in London. 
She had married Dorrington, disgusted 
with March’s strenuous conception of 
life, disappointed in his resources, and 
taken with the glamour of distinguished 
and extravagant living about the dash- 
ing A. D. C. 

Yet March believed that she herself 
had, in none of her ventures, been con- 
scious of a wholly sordid motive. She 
was incapable of passion, but she could 
feel a sentimental fervor which she 
mistook for it. Her consent had prob- 
ably been captured as much by Sigger- 
son’s berserker determination as by his 
dreams of wealth. She had, he was 
convinced, been, for those few months 
at Rathor, as genuinely in love with 
himself as she ever could be. Her 
tenderness had been no pretense, but 
it was a short-lived flower, and it rep- 
resented everything in the way of devc- 
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tion she was able either to give or to 
desire. 

She had tired of him as soon as he 
stood for permanence, and she had been 
terrified by the sort of permanence, in 
duty and endeavor, for which he stood. 
Her selection of Rupert Dorrington was 
as much a counsel of despair as of cu- 
pidity. 

But most of all he was astonished 
by the faith her daring adventures de- 
clared in at least one masculine quali- 
ty, a faith assured, profound, contented, 
in the silence of men. 

Given the right kind of man she 
was ready to put herself absolutely at 
the mercy, the exasperated mercy of his 
tongue, convinced that under no provo- 
cation would it be used against her. 

The right kind of man obviously cov- 
ered himself and Siggerson; they had 
this consolation in common that she 
trusted them both, and it began to ap- 
pear to him as a compliment, this se- 
lection by Lynne Ashburton as a tem- 
porary husband. No vows -she could 
ever swear would so _ convincingly 
pledge her faith in his character as the 
vows she had broken. 


CHAPTER XX. 

March called next. morning upon 
Lady Rupert and learned that she had 
left the previous afternoon for Arlin- 
ton, the Jacob Steinfurths’ place in 
Kent; doubtless for the partridge 
slaughter which would take place on 
the morrow. He knew her host slight- 
ly; enough, he thought, to justify a 
call on Lynne. 

He had the good luck to find her in 
the water-garden, walking with her 
host. 

Lynne dismissed her escort with a 
familiarity and a graciousness which 
alike heated March’s anger. 

Lynne smiled at March with a dif- 
ferent sort of a benignity as the small 
beetlelike back disappeared up the fan- 
shaped steps out of the gloom of the 
garden. 

“You’ve come much 
expected,” she said. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “and I fancy your 


sooner than I 


expectations will be even more sur- 
prised to discover what has brought 
me.” 

She looked at his mystery with a sort 
of gentle indulgence as they strolled on 
slowly beside the dark water. 

“What is it?” she smiled. 

“What shall I call it?’ March re- 
flected. “The display of loyaity to one’s 
lost illusions ?” 

“I’m not a bit wiser,” she declared. 

“No,” he said, “I’m afraid you’re 
not; else you’d be more careful not 
to let sentiment that’s dead and gone 
betray you. You ought, for example, 
to have given up wearing that half- 
sixpence upon your wrist.” 

“This!” she exclaimed, jingling in 
one hand the bunch of charms that hung 
about the other, and sorting out from 
them the broken bit of silver. “Why?” 

“Because,” he said, “sentiment has 
the sinful habit of coming home to 
roost, and you didn’t know what had 
happened to the other half of it.” 

“Do you?” she inquired, and her 
voice, for all her self-control, was not 
quite steady. 

“IT do,” he said, “it has come into 
my pocket, and brought me down here 
to restore it to you.” 

He produced it from his waistcoat, 
and she fitted it idly against the other 
half upon her wrist. 

“How did it get to you?” she asked 
at length very quietly. 

“By a man who was with Jasper 
Siggerson when he died.” 

‘“‘When he died?” she repeated quick- 
ly. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I imagined it 
would bé news to you, and as an old 
friend I accepted the duty of breaking 
the shock.” 

“Were you frightened how I might 
take it?” she asked, gently quizzical. 

“No,” he said, “you. don’t encourage 
that sort of illusion. But I thought you 
might be anxious to hear something 
about his death.” 

“What’s the good—now ?” she sighed 
prettily, looking down at the bits of 
silver in her hand. ‘Of course I should 
like to hear all about him; and perhaps 
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your friend, who was his friend, too, 
would come and see me. But I’d told 
you, dear, how little he ever was to 
me, and I can’t pretend to be broken- 
hearted.” 

“No,” March mused, “but I thought 
you might be a little interested in learn- 
ing—when he died.” 

“Why?” she asked, with quick suspi- 
cion. “What difference can it make to 
me?” 

“Surely it must make some to a wom- 
an so often married,” he suggested, “to 
learn when she was first left a widow?” 

She stopped short in their saunter- 
ing walk and faced him. 

“A widow!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes,” he said simply. “That’s what 
suggested to me your interest in the 
date. Jasper Siggerson left other 
things for you beside half of a six- 
pence. I took charge of them,” he con- 
tinued, handing her the letter, “that 
the knowledge of who Mrs. Siggerson 
is and has been should remain with 
me.” 

She looked up at him from the in- 
scription on the letter, and in her eyes 
he read capitulation to the knowledge 
she suspected him to possess. That re- 
warded him for the deviously disin- 
genuous method he had felt compelled 
to employ; his evidence of Lynne’s 
marriage to Siggerson being confined 
to that record of her name upon an en- 
velope, and to the reported conversa- 
tion of the man who claimed to be her 
husband. 

If Lynne had known how impotent 
legally was that evidence, and that he 
was ignorant moreover even where the 
marriage was supposed to have taken 
place, she might readily, if he fad at the 
start made that evidence over to her as 
all that he possessed, have flatly denied 
Siggerson’s claim, destroyed the fetter, 
and left March with unestablishable 
second-hand assertions and the chance 
discovery of her marriage register to 
support his claim for freedom. 

Hence his very considerable relief. 

“What are you going to do with it?” 
she asked calmly. 

“With my knowledge?” he queried. 
“Isn’t the question rather what are you? 
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But I forgot,” he added, “you don’t yet 
know who you are.” 
“Who I am?” she puzzled. 


“Yes. That depends, doesn’t it, on 
when your husband died ?” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, having evident- 
ly imagined a quite recent date for his 
decease. “Who am I?” 

“Curiously enough,” March smiled, 
“whom you pretend to be, Lady Ru- 
pert Dorrington. You'll find the offi- 
cial notice and date of Siggerson’s 
death in that envelope. It happened 
about a month after you’d married 
me.” 

“So you’re rid of me!” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve ceased to be 
what I never was—your husband. But 
I hope what I have been you'll always 
let me be—a friend.” 

Save for that one petulant exclama- 
tion she made no comment on his. dis- 
closure. Her supple brain was busy 
readjusting her foiled schemes to fit 
this altered aspect of the world she had 
to face. They had strolled the length 
of the shell-strewn walk beside the wa- 
ter before she spoke again. 

“T’ve still something to propose that 
will want help from you.” 

He nodded. 

“It is,’ she continued, “to leave Ru- 
pert, as I proposed, by telling him that 
I was a wife when I married him; only 
now it will be Jasper’s wife instead of 
yours. 

“Only now it won’t be true,” he re- 
minded her. 

“Now it won’t be true,” she assented 
calmly. “That’s where your help will 
have to come in. I’m supposing you're 
the only one who can give me away?” 

“Practically speaking,” he reflected, 
“T suppose I am.” 

“Will you?” 

He hesitated. Though without the 
same incentive to think as quickly as 
she, he saw that her action would en- 
gender a good many queer issues. 

“You'll have to do very little, you 
know,” she went on persuasively. “Not 
even lie, probably; only hold your 
tongue, and not that noticeably. I have 
the registrar’s evidence of my marriage 
and the only proof available of Jas- 
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per’s death. I shall tell Rupert I mar- 
ried him believing myself a widow, and 
that I’ve since found out that I wasn’t. 
I might even assume for his benefit 
that Jasper isn’t dead yet. That will 
be better, I think, and save worry for 
evidence of his death. Rupert will be 
so glad to get rid of me that he’ll jump 
at the chance, and I sha’n’t let him re- 
alize that Bobbie goes with me till we’ve 
arranged legally for the separation. So 
you see that you really mayn’t come 
into it anywhere.” 

“Go on!” he said. 

“That’s all!” 

“Oh, no, it’s not. Rupert, if he’s a 
gentleman, will ask you, as soon as 
you're free, to marry him.” 

“He isn’t a gentleman,” she replied. 
“And, even if he should so far forget 
himself, I should refuse him.” 

“Then, being but a mere man, he may 
ask some one else to marry him.” 

“Well ?” 

“You, being his legal wife, will be 
living by yourself, as Mrs. Siggerson. 
You will thus condemn the innocent 
woman who may marry him to be his 
mistress, and make all the children she 
may have illegitimate.” 

“Bother!” she reflected. “I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 

“No,” he said, “but there it is.” 

“Well,” she sighed after a pause, 
“that can’t be helped. Rupert and any 
one who fancies him must take their 
chances. They’re quite safe as far as 
I’m concerned. I’m not going to claim 
him, and it’s a thousand to one that the 
truth leaks out by itself.” 

“Remember,” March warned her, 
“there’s one other in the problem—Bob- 
bie. You've got to face the years when 
he begins to ask you questions. Are 
you going to lie to him?+ When you 
find the fight going against you, and all 
the chances of a future closing in his 
face, will you be able to endure the 
wrong you will be doing in depriving 
him of the name that should be his, and, 
perhaps, robbing him of a great inher- 
itance ?” 

She looked thoughtfully out into that 
dim vista of things to come. 

“Be honest!” he adjured her. 
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“T’m trying to be,” she said. “I don’t 
know what I’d do. But I'll promise 
this, if you'll stand by me. [I'll tell 
Rupert the truth if he shows any symp- 
toms of marrying again. Will that con- 
tent you? That will hurt no one but 
Rupert, and he can’t possibly get more 
than he deserves.” 

March reflected in silence on her pro- 
posal, searching for issues to the decep- 
tion which he might have overlooked. 

“So be it,” he said at last. “I'll stand 
in with you, but on one other condition. 
I'll trust your word for the one you’ve 
made, but you must swear to mine. If 
you want help of any kind, you'll come 
first to me for it.” 

She turned to him, her eyes dim, and 
took his hand in the old shy way. 

“T do swear it,” she said unsteadily. 

“And now, how are you going to 
live?” he asked. 

She told him of an offer she had 
been considering, of a share in the busi- 
ness of a lady’s shop, which was shift- 
ing its position and desiring to attract 
a better class of customer. She was to 
supply the tone, direct the taste, and 
allure the customer, and had been of- 
fered in return a quite substantial share 
in the profits. 

“Of course,” she explained, “I sha’n’t 
be of so much use to them in one way 
when I cease to be Lady Rupert, but 
I shall be much more in another when 
I have nothing else to do. And I don’t 
propose to break with Rupert, unless 
you make me, till the business is well 
under way.” 

He regarded with smiling deference 
the swift thoroughness with which she 
thought things out, and the ruthless 
fashion in which she handled any one’s 
circumstance over which she had power. 
But for his intervention he felt sure 
she would*calmly have watched Rupert 
take to himself a disentitled wife, ac- 
quire a stock of spurious children, and 
then calmly, if the occasion suited, de- 
clare herself as his lawful spouse and 
Bobbie as heir to the Belfort posses- 
sions. Toward Rupert it was plain that 
she felt no sense of responsibility. She 
would use him and his name as long 
as they served her ; after that she would 
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throw them over as unsentimentally as 
a worn-out glove. 

For what Rupert might suffer in the 
process March could not pretend to feel 
concern. He was ready to accept 
Lynne’s assurance that he would have 
deserved all he suffered. 

Having protected the unknown wom- 
an whose life Lynne would so indiffer- 
ently have wrecked, March felt to have 
done all that was demanded from the 
responsibility of his knowledge. For 
the rest Lynne might go her own way. 
It could hardly be edifying, it might 
be unbecoming, but it would not suffer 
from those gentler considerations which 
are so often fatal to a woman’s career. 
Her heart at any rate would not betray 
her. She was doubly armed alike 
against man’s kindness and his cruelty. 
She had no love, and, because she had 
no love, she had no pity. 

He left her in the dark garden as the 
twilight was gathering and the black 
rooks were cawing homeward across 
the saffron sky. 

As she waved her hand to him in 
farewell, a lovely figure in that trans- 
parent gloom, he knew that his life had 
not done with her, but he felt no mis- 
givings as to the share in it she might 
try to have. She was no fool to fight 
for power, she maneuvered for it; and, 
besides that, he had served his turn. 

More practical than the poet, the dead 
selves on which, as stepping-stones, she 
preferred to rise, were always the prop- 
erty of other people. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

When March arrived at the small 
Kentish station, hidden amid the cher- 
ries that whitened it in May, he found 
that the next train to town was a long 
way off, but that one, already due, 
would take him across the weald and 
south of the hills of Surrey, by leisure- 
ly stages indeed, but heading straight 
all the way to those Wessex downs, 
toward which, like a transported bird, 
his thoughts were straining. 

The desire to be moving, the senti- 
mental dislike to a route which, going 
by London, looked aside from Verne, 
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persuaded him to take the slower way, 
through woods where the hazel ripened, 
and across corn-fields where, in the last 
light of evening, the red arms of the 
reaper swept down upon the wheat, 
which brought him after nightfall to 
the cathedral city, once but an adjunct 
to the Abbey of Verne. 

He sent no word of his coming to 
Mildred, but, fearing to find her out in 
the morning, and unable to subdue his 
restless spirit to a sedentary patience, 
he decided to walk by the twelve-mile 
track across the downs to her, arriving 
when she would be sure to have re- 
turned for lunch. 

The track took him into the abbey 
grounds by way of the ramparts, and 
as he was climbing up the long slope 
to them he was aware of a girl’s figure 
on the crest, looking westward over the 
upland plain. 

Coming from the south, she did not 
see him, and he was able to make sure 
that it was Mildred who was standing 
there, and afterward approach the crest 
by a fold of the ground which would 
hide him from observation till he was 
almost beside her. 

He arrived, indeed, quite close with- 
out her knowledge, and stood watching 
her unseen for several moments. 

The warm airs of the September day 
fanned the pale frail stuff she wore 
about her, making her look light and 
slight almost as a spirit in that spirit- 
haunted place. But to March she 
seemed, most of all, on that parapet 
from which beleaguered men must often 
have gazed for help which should have 
come to them, beleaguered like they, 
but by hosts whose horses and chariots 
of fire only the spirit saw, watching 
hopelessly for the help that only he 
could bring her. 

Then, as, with a sigh, she dropped the 
hand shading her eyes and turned, she 
saw him. 

For an instant it was plain the ap- 
parition frightened her, though she 
stood motionless and erect. Then his 
smile and familiar step reassured her. 

“Oh, you’ve come!” she cried. “How 
did you, how could you? John!” 

She had not stirred, and, when he 
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reached her, stood gazing, dazed, into 
his eyes as though she could not be- 
lieve in him. Then, to his amazement, 
with a cry she flung about his neck 
the arms which hung at her sides, and 
covered rapturously his face with 
kisses. 

“Oh, John,” she murmured, “how 
good of you to come so quick! But 
how ever did you? When did you get 
my letter?” 

He shook his head, smiling. 

“What was in it?” he said. 

“You haven’t had it?” she exclaimed, 
incredulous. “Then—then what brought 
you ?” 

“Love,” he said. 

“Ah, no!” she sighed. “Love took 
you away; love kept you away; love 
would have kept you away always. 
That’s why I wrote.” 

“To say that you didn’t love me?” 
he smiled. 

“To say that I didn’t love you as I 
thought I did. To say that I was a 
fool to think I could love you as I did 
and yet dream it was possible to live 
without you. And you never got my 
letter ?” 

He shook his head softly, looking 
into the depths of her eyes. 

“Then why have you come, dear? 
Oh, it’s not with bad news, is it? It’s 
not because you’re going right away 
from me?” 

He kissed the frightened mouth re- 
assuringly. “It’s because I’m _ never 
again going away from you, so long as 
you care to have me near you.” 

She thrust his face almost violently 
back, so that she could read its mean- 
ing. 

“Oh, John, it can’t be that—that 
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you're free?” she cried, hardly daring 
to voice the question. 

“It’s even nicer than that,” he smiled. 
“T’ve never, if I’d only known it, been 
anything else.” 

“John!” she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment. “You've never been married?” 

“Never.” 

“Oh, ‘but, my dear,” she laughed, 
“what a curious delusion! Are you 
sure you’ve got over it?” 

“Quite,” he said. “But I’m so lone- 
ly, now I’ve lost it, that I’m longing to 
believe I’m married again.” 

She turned, drawing his arm about 
her, and led him back from that bare 
scarp, where in the autumn sunlight 
the old ghosts flitted, so indifferent to 
human joy and pain. In their careless 
presence, of which she was so aware, on 
that wide, open, upland world, empty 
of all human occupancy save for those 
rounded mounds of burial, she could 
not listen to the story for which her 
heart sang and cried together. 

But as they entered the shadow of 
the hanging woods above the river, 
looking over the sheltered meadows 
and the sacred spaces about the abbey, 
the pagan interdict of the downs ceased 
to press upon her spirit, dnd from that 
green hollow, where so often His praise 
had sounded and His love been shamed, 
the benediction of the Man of Sorrows, 
falling over her, seemed to enfold with 
compassionate protection the frail in- 
tensity of those tender human wishes 
of which her heart was full. 

“Oh!” she sighed happily, leaning 
against March’s shoulder. “There’s 
such heaps I’ve got to hear. But now 
I just want you to tell me, over and 
over till I have to believe it, that you’re 
all, all mine.” 




















HEN a feller an’ a gal 
washes their hands in 
the same basin at the 
same time, it’s a sign 
that they won't git 
married this year.” 
The solemn averment 
came from the farmer 
who perched on the 

top step of the porch, appearing to see 
only the setter pup that industriously 
gnawed at his boot-heel. 

The girl bent over, her fingers spread 
in the tin basin, and the man poured 
water over them slowly, from a gourd- 
dipper. On the floor of the porch 
near-by, under the “log and chinking” 
wall of the cabin, lay heaped up their 
red hunting-coats, their crops, his cap, 
her hat and riding-gauntlets, all in a 
medley of color and disarray, at which 
the large gray cat blinked with grave 
disapproval. 

“It’s a tol’able good sign, too,” re- 
flected the speaker, tumbling the puppy 
down the steps and watching its return 
to the attack, with something of mel- 
ancholy retrospect in his pale eyes. 
“Now there was Sissy Belmire an’ Bud 
Thomas, been keepin’ company fer two 
years, then washed hands in common at 
the Christian Endeavor picnic an’ P 

“Enough!” cried the man, gripping 
his hands behind him. He had rolled 
his sleeves to the elbows and stood 
looking down into the basin, where the 
girl was artlessly contemplating her im- 
mersed digits, pink from scrubbing. 

“The water is fine,” she irrelevantly 
murmured. 


Suddenly the furrowed brow of the 
young man became placidly smooth 
and his hands went down into the basin 
with a splash. 

“I have just remembered,” he volun- 
teered by way of enlightenment, “that 
it is now the end of October.” 

In the west the sun wanted only a 
little of dropping into the cloud-bank, 
already purpled and gold-rimmed, that 
hung above the ragged summit-line of 
the pine-bristling hills. 

The girl dried her hands, and then, 
glancing down at her muddy skirt, 
shook her head. “ ’Twill never, never 
do, to go home with all ‘the mud and 
dust upon me of the Big Countree,’” 
she sighed. The farmer pointed to a 
clothes-brush hanging against the chink- 
ing; and the young man, dropping on 
one knee, began to ply it on “the skirt 
of her riding-habit. “You see,” she 
went on, with a nod and a smile at the 
farmer, “they think I’m as breakable as 
Sévres at the house, and they would 
ask questions about my being hurt.” 

“Sure, you ain’t hurt, miss?” queried 
the host, with sudden anxiety. “When 
I seen that hoss of yours fall down it 
looked to me like he was tryin’ to jam 
you through to China. You sure lit 
hard.” 

“It didn’t hurt me,” she laughed. 
Then, in an explanatory tone as the 
trio st@rted down the narrow pathway 
to the gate where the hunters stood 
hitched: ‘You see, we thought we 
knew the run better than the whips, 
and we chose the short cut through 
your meadow. My horse took off too 
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wide at that fence and his knee hit the 
top rail. That’s why he went down, 
and why we turned your house into a 
port of repairs.” 

The farmer grinned. “Oh, that’s all 
right,” he assured her. “You can use 
up your good manners and have ’em, 
too, as the feller said.” 

The young man had dropped behind, 
and watched her keenly, as he followed, 
drawing on his coat as he went. He 
wanted to question her more closely, 
fearing she was concealing some hurt; 
but he knew her too well to persist in 
treating her as a creature more fragile 
than himself. The half-masculine note 
in her which he knew so well, and 
which made her scorn too much solici- 
tude, would express itself should he 
press his inquiries, in the thoroughly 
feminine method of quarantining him 
with an imposed silence, and for the 
ride along the wooded lane, with their 
faces turned toward the carnival colors 
of the west, he thought there might be 
better things than silence. But reas- 
surance came as he watched her, for she 
strode on ahead with all the unconscious 
grace that belonged to her willowy 
slenderness and superb, almost boyish 
carriage. 

When they had mounted and he had 
reined his bay down to the side of her 
roan, he murmured, gazing at her the 


, ga 
while through half-closed, satisfied 
eyes: 


“T had rather see her married unto Thingum- 
Thingum Thee, 
Than that she should 
Big Countree.” 


come a cropper over 


“When I have a kingdom of my 
own,’ she said, tossing him a laugh 
over her shoulder, “I shaii make you 
my poet laureate and you shall stand 
near the throne, and when I am bored 
you shall recite verses to me.” 

“When I have a kingdom of my 
own,” he asseverated brazenly, “I shall 
make you queen-consort and you shall 
sit upon the throne beside me. And 
between state utterances, I shall recite 
verses to you. And they will all be 
lovye-verses,” he added. 

“What an autocratic form of mon- 


archy you must anticipate. Even the 
queen is announced before she has been 
asked whether she would be a receptive 
candidate,” she mused. 

His face wreathed itself in contri- 
tion. “I was trying to make my mon- 
archy a millennium kingdom,” he ex- 
plained. “And it couldn’t be even half 
good without you.” 

She checked the roan down to a 
walk, and the man let the reins drop to 
the bay’s neck, and throwing his weight 
on one leg across the saddle, sat study- 
ing her, whom he knew as the Moslem 
priest knows the Koran. As they rode 
in silence he conned the inventory. 
Lithe uprightness, pliant as a poplar; 
eyes that played a gamut between vio- 
let and slate-gray, as the Mediterra- 
nean does under sun and cloud-bank; 
lips which in repose hinted at melan- 
choly and which broke into magic with 
a smile; brown hair that curled after a 
fashion designed by Nature to rebuke 
the curling-iron; the hint of a delicate 
thought-furrow between the eyes; a chin 
deliciously chiseled but resolute and fas- 
cinatingly uptilted. It was not a beauti- 
ful face, perhaps, but one, he thought, 
which made mere beauty appear a life- 
tess attribute. 

The eyes were fixed on the profligate 
beauty of the sunset and the thought- 
furrow deepened, then she drew a long 
deep breath and letting the reins drop, 
stretched out both arms toward the 
splendor of the sky-line. 

“Tt is so beautiful, so beautiful!” she 
cried, with the rapture of a child or a 
primal worshiper of Nature, “and it all 
spells Freedom. I should like to be the 
freest thing that has life under Heav- 
en. What is the freest thing in the 
world?” she turned on him, demand- 
ing, almost fiercely. 

He shook his head gravely. 

“T should like to be a man,” she went 
on, “a man and a hobo.” The furrow 
vanished and the eyes suddenly went 
dancing. “That is what I should like 
to be—a hobo with a tomato-can and 
a fire beside the railroad-track.” 

The man said nothing and she looked 
up to encounter his steady gaze from 
eyes somewhat puzzled. 
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“Didn’t they teach you, Sir Gray 
Eyes, when you were a small boy—a 
smaller boy even than you are now”’— 
she taunted, “that it is extremely rude 
to stare a poor lady out of counte- 
nance?” But seeing that his eyes, still 
unsmiling, held something of pained 
seriousness, her voice became suddenly 
vibrant with sympathy and she leaned 
forward with answering gravity in her 
own eyes. “What is it?” she ques- 
tioned. ‘You are troubled.” 

He looked away beyond her to the 
sharp spires of the pine woods against 
the orange field of the sky, and his 


glance came again to her face. 

“They call me the Shadow,” he said 
slowly, “and you know whose shadow 
that means. These weeks have made us 
comrades and I am jealous in the name 
of that comradeship—we will just call it 
that—of the fact that you are the sum 
of two girls, and that I know only one 
of them. I-am jealous of the other 
girl at home in Europe; jealous, for in- 
stance, that I don’t know why she, 
seemingly the subject only of her own 
fancy, should crave the freedom of the 
hobo by the railroad embankment, with 
his fire of pillaged dead wood.” 

They rode in silence for a moment 
and in the gravity of her eyes, under 
level brows, he caught something that 
made him add with a touch of haste: 
“I say I was wondering. [I said it be- 
cause you asked. I was not question- 
ing. The sort of comrade who can- 
not be silent is no comrade at all. You 
are you. For me that is creed enough.” 

She bent forward to adjust a twisted 
martingale and for a moment her face 
was averted. When she straightened up 
she was smiling. 

“There is nothing, Sir Gray Eyes, 
that you shall not know. But not yet 
—not yet. After all, perhaps it is only 
that I once had an incarnation as a 
vagrant bee and am homesick for its 
irresponsibility again.” 

“And it’s quite possible,’ he re- 
joined, with a laugh, as he cupped his 
hands to light a cigarette in the breeze, 
“that in some other life I was a hippo 
by a river-bank, and have never eradi- 
cated the habit of floundering through 





the more delicate things of my environ- 
ment and trampling down the grass.” 

“No,” she contradicted. “You don’t 
do that, that is why I like you; that 
and because you play with the Benton 
millions like a gentleman and not a cad. 
I hate cads.” 

“At all events’—he spoke with an 
access of boyish enthusiasm—‘T ‘thank 
whatever Gods may be,’ that I have 
known you as I have. Not just a dan- 
cing and dining acquaintance, but from 
paddling a canoe together under the 
stars and from climbing a respectably 
steep precipice or two. I’m glad that 
we have not just been idly rich togeth- 
er. Why, Cara, do you remember the 
day we lost our way in Hickory Woods 
and I foraged corn for the roasting and 
you scrambled the stolen eggs? We 
were forest folk that day; primitive as 
in the years when things were young 
and the best families kept house in 
caves.” 

The girl nodded. “I approve of my 
shadow,” she affirmed. 

The smile of enthusiasm died on his 
face and something like a scowl came 
there. “The chief trouble,” he said, 
“is that altogether too-decent brute 
Pagratide. I don’t like double shad- 
ows, they usually stand for confused 
lights.” 

“Are you jealous of Pagratide?” she 
laughed. “He professes a somewhat 
similar sentiment for you.” 

“Well,” he concluded, laughing in 
spite of himself, “it does seem that 
when a European girl designs to run 
away and play a while with her Amer- 
ican cousins, that Europe might stay on 
its own side of the pond and wait for 
her to come home. This Pagratide is 
a thoroughgoing good sort, only he’s a 
commuter over the Northern Ocean 
track; he harasses the Atlantic with his 
goings and comings.” 

She smiled. “The 
echoed mockingly. 

“Possibly I was too modest,” he sup- 
plemented. “I mean me and the At- 
lantic.” 

Far around the curve of the road 
sounded a tempered yodling halloo 


Atlantic?” she 
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which they both knew. The man 
groaned and the girl laughed. 

“You seem to have summoned him 
out of space,” she suggested. 

He growled. “The local from Europe 
appears to have gotten in,” he com- 
mented almost sullenly. 

A horseman appeared at the turn of 
the road. Waving his hat, he put spurs 
to his mount and came forward at a 
gallop. 

“T have been searching for you,” he 
shouted, with a pleasant accent which 
was rather a nicety than a fault of 
enunciation, “for centuries at least, but 
the quest is amply rewarded!” 

As they met he wheeled his horse to 
the left with a precision that bespoke 
the cavalryman, and bending over the 
gauntleted hand she extended, he kissed 
her fingers in a manner which some- 
how added to a ceremonious flourish 
something of individual homage. Her 
smile of greeting was cordial, but fell 
short of enthusiasm. 

“T thought ” She hesitated. “I 
thought you were on the other side.” 

He laughed and showed a glistening 
line of the whitest teeth under a closely 
clipped dark mustache. 

“T have run away,” he declared. “My 
honored father is doubtless furious, but 
Europe was desolate—and so He 
shrugged his shoulders, then noting 
Benton’s half-amused, half-annoyed 
smile he bowed and saluted. “And you, 
Benton,” he said. “How are you? Ah, 
I see that your eyes resent foreign in- 
vasion. 

Benton shook his head. “Are you 
still foreign?” he innocently inquired. 
“T thought perhaps you had taken out 
your first citizenship papers.” 

The girl looked at him sternly. 
“Have you no care for the amenities of 
nations?” she demanded. “You should 
say ‘Welcome to our shores.’ Say it!” 

He bowed submissively. “Welcome— 
to—our—shores,” he perfunctorily re- 
peated. 

“And you?” Pagratide turned to the 
girl with something of entreaty. “Will 
you not add your welcome?” 

In the distance loomed the green- 
tiled roofs and tall chimneys of “Idle 
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Times.” Between stretched a level 
sweep of road. 

“T’ll think about it. You did not ask 
permission, you know,” she _ replied, 
with a touch of disquiet in her pupils. 
“Come, let us canter.” 


In the large living-room more than 
elsewhere in the house Van Bristow, the 
master of Idle Times had expressed his 
tastes. Here in the almost severe wain- 
scoting, in the inglenook and chimney- 
corner seats, in the connoisseur’s selec- 
tion of the rugs, in the few porcelains 
and canvases, his individual but fault- 
less likes were humored. It was his 
fancy also which dictated that the broad 
windows with sills at the level of the 
floor should not look out over the for- 
mal terraces and lawns of his landscape 
gardener’s devising, but should give exit 
instead upon a strip of rugged nature, 
where the murmur of the creek came up 
through foliage and underbrush. 

Short-circuiting their entrance 
through one of these windows, the trio 
found their host, already in evening 
dress, idling on the hearth with a cig- 
arette, and the enjoyment of the glow 
from the logs unspoiled by other light. 

As the light clatter of their boots and 
spurs announced their coming Van 
glanced up. 

“Lucky we don’t make our people 
ring in on the clock,” he observed. 
“You three would get docked.” 

The girl stood in the glow of the 
hearth, slowly drawing off her riding- 
gauntlets. As Pagratide took out a cig- 
arette and turned to the table for a 
match, Van drew him over on pretext 
of tendering him the light from his 
own, and spoke in a low voice. 

“Colonel Von Ritz is here,” he said. 
“Arrived by the next train after you 
and was for posting off in search of 
you instanter. Acted very much like a 
summons-server or a bailifi. He’s en- 
sconced in rooms adjoining yours. You 
might look him up as you go to dress. 
He’s in haste.” 

The foreigner’s brows went up in evi- 
dent annoyance and there was a mo- 
mentary defiant stiffening of his jaw- 
muscles, but no emotion except lack of 
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enthusiasm evinced itself in his sharply 
clipped “Indeed!” He lighted the cig- 
arette, watched the glowing end a mo- 
ment, then magnanimously added: 
“However, since he has followed across 
three thousand miles, I had better see 
him.” 

The host turned to the girl. “I’m 
borrowing this young man until din- 
ner,” he vouchsafed as he steered the 
young man in question by one elbow 
toward the door. 

The young man, however, hung back 
for the space of a ceremonious bow. 

“Until dinner,” he said, with the mel- 
ancholy of a long farewell. 

She stood watching the two men as 
they passed through the doorway ; then 
her face changed suddenly as though, 
leaving a stage, she had laid aside a 
part. A pained droop came to the cor- 
ner of her lips and she dropped weari- 
ly into the broad oak seat of the ingle- 
nook. She sat with her chin propped 
on her hands, elbows on her knees. 

“Why did they have to come just 
now and spoil my holiday ?” 

She spoke as though unconscious that 
her musings were finding voice, and 
the words, half-whispered, were wist- 
ful. The man took a step nearer her 
and bent impulsively forward. 

His voice was anxious. 
it ?” 

She only looked intently into the 
coals with trouble-clouded eyes and 
shook her head. He could not tell 
whether in response to his words or to 
some thought of her own. 

He dropped on one knee at her feet 
and gently covered her hands with his 
own. He could feel the delicate play 
of her breath on his forehead. 

“Cara,” he whispered. ‘What is it, 
dear ?” 

She started, and with a spasmodic 
gesture, caught one of his hands, for an 
instant pressing it in her own, then 


“What is 


rising she shook her head with a ges- 
ture of the fingers at the temples as 
though she would brush away cobwebs 
from the brain. 
“Nothing, boy,” she 
smile somewhat wistful. 


said, with a 
“Nothing but 





silly imaginings.” She laughed. “Yet 
there be important things to decide. 
What shall I wear for dinner?” 

Too abstracted to answer, he stood 
for a moment lost in delight at the su- 
preme grace with which her slender 
contour triumphed in the severe test of 
the riding-habit. 

“Judgment, sir knight!” she reminded 
him. “I await your decree on the su- 
preme issue of the wardrobe.” 

“It’s such a hard question,” he de- 
murred, “I like you best in so many 
things, but the queen can do no wrong 
—make no mistake.” 

A sudden shadow of pain crossed her 
lips and eyes, and she caught her lower 
lip sharply between her teeth. The man 
took a quick step to her side. 

“Was it something I said?” he de- 
manded. 

“Nothing,” she said slowly. 
don’t say it again, ever. “The queen 
can do no wrong.’ Now, I must go.” 

She rose and turned toward the door, 
then suddenly carrying one hand to her 
eyes she took a single unsteady step and 
swayed as though she would fall. In- 
stantly his arms were around her and 
for a moment he could feel, in its wild 
fluttering, her heart against the red 
breast of his hunting-coat. As her hair 
brushed his cheek, and its subtle fra- 
grance, as personal as her own tricks 
of expression, intoxicated his nostrils, 
he wondered if she recognized how 
madly his own was hammering. 

Her laugh was a little shaken as she 
drew away from him and stood, still a 
trifle unsteady. Her voice was sur- 
charged with self-contempt. 

“Sir Gray Eyes, I—it’s not my regu- 
lar custom. I ask you to believe that 
I don’t habitually fall about into peo- 
ple’s arms. I’m developing nerves— 
there is a white feather in my moral 
and mental plumage.” 

He looked at her with grave eyes, 
from which he sternly banished all ques- 
tioning. “I don’t know,” he said slow- 
ly, “what color mental and moral plu- 
mage should be, but yours is the color 
of courage.” 

They passed out into the hall and, at 
the foot of the stairs where their ways 
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diverged, she paused to look back at 
him with an unclouded smile. 

“You have not told me what to 
wear.” 

His smile was as steady as her own. 
“You will please wear the black gown 
with the shimmery things all over it. 
I can’t describe it, but I can remember 
it. And a single red rose,” he judicial- 
ly added. 

“*Tis October and the florists are 
fifty miles away,” she demurred. “It 
would take a magician’s wand to pro- 
duce the red rose.” 

“T noticed a funny-looking thing 
among my golf-sticks,’’ he remembered. 
“It is a little bit like a niblick, but it 
may be a magic wand. Anyhow, you 
wear the black gown and trust to Prov- 
idence for a red rose. Providence 
ought to stand a little touch like that. 
Just one red rose.” 

“I obey—Sir Providence,” she said 
and was gone. 

When she disappeared at the turning, 
he wheeled and went to the “bachelors’ 
barracks,” as the master of Idle Times 
dubbed the wing where the unmarried 
men were quartered. 

The suite adjoining the room allotted 
to Benton, as well as the suite adjoin- 
ing that, had been unoccupied when he 
had gone out that forenoon. Between 
his quarters and these erstwhile vacant 
ones lay a room forming a sort of buf- 
fer space. Here a sideboard, card- 
table, and desk made the “neutral zone,” 
as Van called it, available for his guests 
as a territory either separating or con- 
necting their rooms. 

Now a blaze of transoms and a sound 
of voices proclaimed that the apart- 
ments were tenanted. 

Benton entered his own unlighted 
room, and then with his hand at the 
electric switch halted in embarrassment. 

The folding-doors between his apart- 
ment and the “neutral territory” stood 
wide, and the attitudes and voices of the 
two men he saw there indicated their 
interview to be one in which outsiders 
should have no concern. To switch on 
the light would be to declare himself 
a witness to a part at least; to remain 
would be to become unwilling auditor 
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to more; to open the door he had just 
closed behind him would also be to at- 
tract attention to himself. He paused 
in momentary uncertainty. 

One of the men was Pagratide, trans- 
formed by anger; seemingly taller, 
darker, lither. The second man stood 
calm, almost immobile, with his arms 
crossed on his breast, an impassive 
glance bent on the other from singular- 
ly steady eyes. His six feet of well- 
proportioned stature just missed an ex- 
aggeration of soldierly bearing. 

The steady mouth-line, the level, dark 
brows almost meeting over the unflinch- 
ing gray eyes, the uncurved nose and 
commanding forehead were in concert 
with the clean, almost lean sweep of the 
jaw, in spelling force for field or coun- 
cil. 

“Am I a brigand, Von Ritz, to be 
harassed by police? Answer me, am 
I?” Pagratide spoke in a tempest of an- 
ger. He halted before the other man, 
his hands twitching in fury. 

Von Ritz remained as motionless, ap- 
parently as mildly interested as though 
he were listening to the screaming of a 
parrot.on a perch. 

“My orders were explicit.” His 
words fell icily. “They were the or- 
ders of his majesty’s government. I 
shall obey them. I beg pardon, I shall 
attempt to obey them; and thus far my 
attempts to serve his majesty have not 
encountered failure.” It was as though 
the cat, with hidden claws uplifted to 
arrest flight, had invited the mouse to 
run away. “I should prefer not having 
to call on the ambassador—or the 
American secret service,” he added 
courteously, without a twitching muscle, 
as the young man’s face went livid and 
his nails bit into the palms of his hands. 

“By God! If I had a blade 2 
breathed Pagratide, with a fury that 
had gone through heat ‘to cold. 

Von Ritz nodded his head slightly to 
indicate his heaped-up i:uggage on the 
table between them. Ctherwise he did 
not move. 

“The walking-stick at your hand is 
a sword-cane,” he commented. “You 
left your regiment without leave, cap- 
tain. One might almost call that e 
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But Benton remembered an auxiliary 
door at the back of his apartment and 
made his escape unnoticed. 

A half-hour later, transformed from 
boots and breeches into a black and 
white individual of evening dress, Ben- 
ton was opening a long package that 
bore the name of his florist in town. In 
another moment he had spread a pro- 
fusion of roses on his table and stood 
bending over them with the critically 
selective gaze of a Paris. “One red 
rose,” he mused, and when he had made 
a choice he sat down and carefully 
pared every thorn from the long stem. 
Having accomplished this with care and 
solemnity, he consulted his watch and 
vent out through the rear of the hall 
to a stairway at the back. 

He knew of a window-seat where be- 
hind a mass of potted. palms he could 
ambush her as she came into the hall, 
and here in the shadowed recess he en- 
sconced himself, his knees drawn up, 
the rose twirling idly between his fin- 
gers, 

He heard a quiet footfall on the 
hardwood floor, and through the plants 
he saw a man’s figure pace slowly by; 
the broad shoulders, thrown back, and 
the lancelike carriage proclaimed Von 
Ritz even before the downcast Sphinx 
face was raised. At Cara’s door he 
wheeled and paused. Because some 
vague agency in Benton’s subconscious 
mind had catalogued this man as a har- 
binger of trouble and branded him with 
distrust, his own contracted and 
the rose ceased twirling. 

Just then the door opened and closed, 
and the slender figure of the girl stood 
in the silhouette of her black eve- 


eyes 


out 

ning gown against the white wood- 
work. Her eyes widened and she paled 
perceptibly as, for an instant, she 
caught her lower lip in her teeth; but 


she did not by start or other overt man- 
ifestation give sign of surprise as she 
coolly inclined her head in greeting, and 
waited for Von Ritz to speak. 

He bowed low. 

“You do not like me——” He 
smiled, pausing as though in doubt as 
to what form of address he should em- 
ploy. 








“Miss Carstow,” she prompted him in 
a voice that seemed to raise a quaran- 
tine flag above him. 

“Certainly, Miss Carstow,” he con- 
tinued gravely. “Time has elapsed since 
the days of your pinafores and braids, 
when I was honored with the sobriquet 
of ‘Soldier-man’ and you were the ‘Lit- 
tle Empress.’ ” 

His voice was one that would have 
lent itself to eloquence. Now its even 
modulation carried a sort of cold 
charm. 

“You do not like me,” he repeated. 

“T don’t know,” she answered simply. 
“T hadn’t thought about it. I was sur- 
prised.” 

“Naturally.” He looked at her with 
the grave eyes that seemed to admit no 


> 
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play of expression. “I came only to 
ask an interview later. At any time 
that may be most agreeable——_ Par- 


don me,” he interrupted himself, with 
a certain cynical humor in his voice, 
“that may be least disagreeable to 
you.” 

“I will tell you later,” she said. He 
bowed himself backward, then turning 
on his heel went silently down the 
stairs. 

She stood hesitant for a moment, with 
both hands pressed against the door at 
her back, and her brow drawn in a deep 
furrow, then she threw her chin up- 
ward and shook her head with that res- 
olute gesture which meant with her 
shaking off at least the seeming of an- 
noyance. 

Benton stepped out from his hiding- 
place behind the palms, and she looked 
up at him with a momentary clearing 
of her brow. 

“Where were you?” she asked. 

“IT played eavesdropper unintention- 
ally,” he said humbly. “I was lying in 
wait to decorate you.” He held up the 
rose. ; 

“It is wonderful,” she said. “I think 
it is the wonderfulest rose that any lit- 


tle girl ever had for a magic gift.” 
She took it and held it against her 


cheek. 

He bent forward. 
pered. No answer. 
peated. 


“Cara!” he whis- 
“Cara!” he re- 
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“Yeth, thir,” she lisped in a whim- 
sical little-girl voice, looking up with a 
smile stolen from a fairy-tale. 

“I am just lending you that rose. I 
had meant to give it to you, but now 
I want it back—when you are through 
with it. May I have it?” 

She held it out teasingly. “Do you 
want it now—Indian-giver?” she de- 
manded. 

“You know I don’t,” in an injured 
tone. 

“T’m glad, because you couldn’t have 
it—yet.” And with a laugh over her 

shoulder she was gone, leaving him to 
ee his appearance from the direction 

f his own apartments. 

At dinner the talk ran for a course 
or two with the hounds, then strayed 
aimlessly into a dozen discursive chan- 
nels. 

“My boy,” whispered Mrs. Van from 
her end of the table, to Pagratide on 
her right, “I surrender you to the girl 
on your other side—ah, I know,” rais- 
ing a pretty hand to still his polite re- 

monstrance, “there is no Cara but Cara, 
ree Pagratide is She let her mis- 
chief-laden smile finish the comment. 

“Her satellite,” he confessed. 

“One of them,” she wickedly cor- 
rected him. 

The foreigner turned his head and 
nodded gravely. Cara was listening to 
Benton, her lips parted in a smile. 

“Don’t you remember?” asked Ben- 
ton in a low voice. 





“A fairy true, Love, by loving broke the 
spell, 

And lo! The rose was You, Love; the flow- 
ers remember well.” 


“Mr. Benton,” suddenly demanded 
Mrs. Porter-Woodleigh on the other 
side, “who is he of the classic features 
and the frappéd dignity across the 
way? 

Benton shook his head. Zeyond the 
fact that his name is Von Ritz, I’m de- 
plorably ignorant about him.” 

“I’ve seen his face or his portrait 
before,” mused the lady. 

Through a momentary lull as the 
coffee came, rose the voice of O’Bar- 
reton, the bore, near the head of the 
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table ; O’Barreton, who, as a master of 
hounds, had no superior and a bare 
quorum of equals. 

“For my part,” he was saying, “I 
confess an augmented admiration for 
Van because he’s distantly related to 
near-royalty. If that be snobbish make 
the most of it.” 

Van laughed. “Related to royalty?” 
he said. “Am I not myself a sovereign 
with the right to stand in line behind 
the chauffeur and the stable-boys at the 
voting-place on election day ?” 

“How did it happen, Van? How did 
you acquire your gorgeous relatives 
anyhow + ?” persisted O’Barreton. 

“Some day I'll tell you all about it. 
Do you think the Elkridge hounds will 
run——~” 

“T addressed a question to you. That 
question is still before the house,” in- 
terrupted O’Barreton, with dignity. 
“How did you acquire ’em?” 

“Inherited ’em!” snapped Van, but 
O’Barreton was not to be turned aside. 

“Quite true, and quite epigrammat- 

he said sweetly. “But how?” 

Van turned to the rest of the table. 
“You don’t have to listen to this,” he 
said in despair. “I have to go through 
it with O’Barreton every time he comes 
here. It’s a sort of ritual.” Then 
turning to the tormenting guest; he ex- 
plained carefully: “Once upon a time 
the Earl of Dundredge had three 
daughters. The eldest—my mother— 
married an American husband. The 
second married an Englishman—she is 
the mother of my fair cousin Cara 
there; the third and youngest married 
the third son of the Grand Duke of 
Maritzburg, at that time a quiet gen- 
tleman who loved the Champs El ysees 
and landscape-painting in southern 
Spain.” 

Van traced a family-tree on the ta- 
ble-cloth with | a salt-spoon, for his 
guest’s information. 

“That doesn’t enlighten me on the 
semiroyal status of your Aunt Maritz- 
burg,” objected O’Barreton. “How did 
she grow so great?” 

“Vicissitudes, Barry,” explained the 
host patiently. “Just vicissitudes. The 
father and the two elder brothers died 
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off and left the third son to assume the 
government of a grand duchy, which 
he did not want, and compelled him to 
relinquish the mahlstick and _ brushes 
which he loved. My Aunt Maritzburg 
is his grand-duchess-consort, and occu- 
pies, with him, the ducal throne.” 

After dinner Cara disappeared, and 
Benton wandered from room to room 
with a seemingly purposeless eye, keen- 
ly alert for a black gown, a red rose, 
and a girl whom he could not find. 
Von Ritz was also missing, and this 
fact added to his anxiety. 

In the conservatory he came upon 
Pagratide, likewise stalking between the 
fronds of the palms with eyes roving 
restlessly, as a hunter searching a jun- 
gle. The foreigner paused with one 
foot tapping the marble rim of a small 


fountain, and Benton passed with a 
nod. 
Ten minutes later Benton left the 


house and strolled in the cooling gusts 
that brought down the dead leaves, un- 
der a sky where a full moon struggled 
among scurrying clouds that alternate- 
ly smothered and unveiled its radiance. 
He glanced up from a point of vantage 
that gave a glimpse of Cara’s windows. 
They were dark. As he passed back 
he met another man strolling as aim- 
lessly as himself. 

“Hello, Pagratide,” he 
“Peripatetic philosopher ?” 

“What do you call it with yourself?” 
asked the other man. 

“T,” rejoined Benton as he passed 
on, “am a poet laureate.” 

The evening passed without her re- 
appearance, and finally the house dark- 
ened, and quiet settled down. Benton 
sought the open again, driven by the 
restlessness which obsessed him. The 
moon was under a cloud-bank when, a 
quarter of a mile from the house, he 
left the smooth lawns and _ plunged 
among the vine-clad trees and thickets 
that rimmed the creek. In the dark- 
ness, under the soft rustle of the crisp- 
ing leaves he could hear the low, wild 
plaint as the stream tossed itself over 
its rock-covered bed. 

Through the thicket he came again 
to a more open space among the trees, 


laughed. 





free from underbrush but strewn with 
great boulders. He picked his way 
cautiously, mindful of crevices where .a 
broken leg or worse might be the pen- 
alty of a misstep in the darkness. The 
humor seized him to sit on a great rock 
that dropped down twenty feet to the 
creek-bed, and listen to the quieting 
music of its night-song. His eye, some- 
what accustomed to the darkness, had 
been blinded again by the match he had 
just struck to light a cigarette, and he 
walked gropingly. 

“Please, sir, don’t step on me.” 

Ile halted with a start and stared 
cor fusedly about him. A ripple of low 
laughter came to his ears, as he widened 
his pupils in the effort to accommodate 
his eyes to the murk. Then the moon 
broke out once more and the place be- 
came one of silver-blue light and dark 
soft shadow-blots. She was sitting with 
her back against a tree-trunk, her knees 
gathered between her arms, fingers in- 
terlocked. She had thrown a _ long 
rough cape about her, but it had falle: 
open leaving visible the black gowa 
and a spot he knew to be a red rose cn 
her breast. 

He stood 
smiled up. 

“Cara!” he exclaimed. 
you doing here—alone ?” 

“Seeking freedom,” she responded 
calmly. “It’s not so good as the hobo’s 
fire beside the track, but it’s better than 
four walls. The moon has been won- 
derful, Sir Gray Eyes, as bright and 
dark as life; radiant a little while and 
hidden behind clouds a great deal. And 
the wind has been whispering like a 
troubadour to the tree-tops, and they 
have bowed and swayed in answer.” 

“And you,” he interrupted severely, 
dropping on the earth at her feet and 
propping himself on one elbow, “‘have 
been sitting in the chilling air, with 
your throat uncovered and_ probably 
catching a cold.” 

“What a matter-of-fact poet laureate 
it is,” she laughed. “I didn’t appoint 
you court physician, you know.” 

“And your coming out here in these 
woods by yourself so late!” he expostu- 
lated. 


looking down and she 


“What 
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“Why not?” She looked frankly up 
at him. “I am not afraid.” 

“I am afraid for you,” he spoke seri- 
ously. 

“Why?” she inquired again. 

He knelt beside her, looking straight 
into her eyes. “For many reasons,” he 
said. “But above all else because I love 
you.” 

The fingers of her clasped hands 
tightened until they strained, and she 
looked straight away across the clear- 
ing. The moon was bright now, and 
the thought-furrow showed deep be- 
tween her brows, but she said nothing. 

The tree-tops whispered, and the girl 
shivered slightly. He bent forward 
and folded the cape across her throat. 
Still she did not move. 

“Cara, forgive me,” he said, with pen- 
itence, and his voice shook slightly. 
“I did not mean to hurt or offend 
you.” 

“You did neither. Only I can’t lis- 
ten.” Her voice was one of forced 
calm. Then turning suddenly, she laid 
her hand on his ‘arm, that trembled vio- 
lently under her light touch. “And, oh, 
boy,” she broke out, with a voice of 
pent-up vibrance, “don’t you see how 
I want to listen to you?” 

He bent forward until he was very 
close and his tone was almost fierce in 
its tense eagerness. 

“You want to! Why?” 

Again a tremor seized her, then with 
the sudden abandon of one who sur- 
renders to an impulse stronger than 
one’s self, she leaned forward and 
placed a hand on each of his shoulders, 
clutching him almost wildly. Her eyes 
glowed close to his own. “Because I 
love you, too,” she said.. Then, with 
a break in her voice: “Oh, you knew 
that! Why did you make me say it?” 

While the stars seemed to break out 
into a chorus above him, he found his 
arms about her, and was vaguely con- 
scious that his lips were smothering 
some words her lips were trying to 
shape. Words seemed to him just then 
so superfluous. 

There was a tumult of pounding 
pulses in his veins that seemed respon- 
sive to the fluttering heart beating back 
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of a crushed rose in the lithe being he 
held in his arms. Then he obeyed the 
pressure of the hands on his arms and 
released her. 

“Why should you find it so hard to 
say it?” he asked. 

She sat for a moment with her hands 
covering her face. 

“You must never do that again,” she 
said faintly. “You have not the right. 
I have not the right.” 

“I have the only right,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. 

She shook her head. 
girl is engaged.” 

She looked at him with a sad droop 
at the corners of her lips. He sat si- 
lent—waiting. 

“Listen!” She spoke wearily, rising 
and leaning against the rough bole of 
the tree at her back, with both hands 
tightly clasped behind her. “Listen and 
don’t interrupt, because it’s hard, and 
I want to finish it.” Her words came 
slowly with labored calm, almost as if 
she were reciting memorized lines. “It 
sounds simple from your point of view. 
It is simple from mine, but desperate- 
ly hard. Love is not the only thing. 
To some of us there is something else 
that must come first. I am engaged, 
and I shall marry the man to whom 
I am engaged. Not because I want to, 
but because”—her chin went up with 
the determination that was in her— 
“because I must.” 

“What kind of man will ask you to 
keep a promise that your heart repudi- 
ates?” he demanded hotly. 

“He knew that I loved you before 
you knew it,” she answered; “that I 
would always love you—that I would 
never love him. Besides, he must do 
it. After all it’s fortunate that he 
wants to.” She tried to laugh. 

“Ts his name Pagratide?” The man 
mechanically drew his handkerchief 





“Not when the 


from his cuff, and wiped beads of cold 
moisture from his forehead. 
The girl shook her head. 
name is not Pagratide.” 
He took a step nearer, but she raised 
a hand to wave him back, and he bowed 
his head in submission. 


“No, his 











“You love me—you are certain of 
that?” he whispered. 

“Do you doubt it?” 

“No,” he said, “I don’t doubt it. 
And if you will leave the rest to me 
I'll 4 

Again she shook her head. 

“You have not asked what the thing 
is that stands between us,’ she sug- 
gested. 

“No, that is not for me to ask. I can 
still love you. I am not your inquisi- 
tor;” 

The words came in dull heaviness of 
tongue and soul. Again he pressed the 
handkerchief to his forehead, and in 
the silvering radiance of the moonlight 
she could see the outstanding tracery 
of the arteries on his temples. 

Instantly she flung both arms about 
his neck. 





“Don’t!” she cried passionately. 
“Don’t look like that! You will kill 
nn 
me ! 


He smiled. “Under such treatment, 
I shall look precisely as you say,” he 
acquiesced. 

“Listen, dear.” She was talking rap- 
idly, wildly, her arms still about his 
neck. ‘There are two miserable little 
kingdoms over there. Horrible little 
two-by-four principalities, that fit into 
the map. of Europe like little ragged 
chips in a mosaic. Cousin Van lied in 
there to protect my disguise. It is my fa- 
ther who is the Grand Duke of Maritz- 


burg, and it is ordained that I shall 
marry Prince Karyl of Galavia. It was 


Von Ritz’s mission to remind me of my 
slavery. There is no peasant in the 
vineyards who cannot select her lover, 
but I must be awarded by the crowned 
heads of the real kingdom. Do you 
wonder that I have run away and mas- 
queraded for a taste of freedom before 
the end? Do you wonder”—the head 
came down on his shoulder—“that I 
want to be a hobo with a tomato-can 
and a fire of dead wood ?” 

He kissed her hair. “Are you crying, 


Cara, dear?” he asked softly. 
Her head came up. 
she answered. 


“T never cry,” 
“Do you believe there 
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are more lives—that I may yet live a 
butterfly—or a vagrant bee?” 

“T believe His voice was firm. 
“TI believe you are not Queen of Galavia 
yet by a good bit. There’s a fairly 
husky American anarchist in this game, 
dearest, who has designs on that dy- 
nasty.” 

“Don’t!” she begged. “Don’t you see 
that I wouldn’t let them force me? It 
is that I see the inexorable call of it, 
as my father saw it when he left his 
studio in Paris for a throne that meant 
unhappiness—as you would see it if 
your country called for volunteers.” 

He bowed his head. For a moment 
neither spoke. Then she took the rose 
from her breast and kissed it. 

“Sir Knight of the Red Rose,” she 
said, with a pitifully forced smile, “I 
don’t want to give it back—ever. I 
want to keep it for always.” 

He took her in his arms, and she of- 
fered no protest. 

“To-morrow is to-morrow,” he said. 
“To-day you are mine. I love you.” 

She took his head between her hands 
with a palm on each temple, and drew 
his face down. “I shall never do this 
with any one else,” she said slowly, 
kissing his forehead. “I love you.” 

Slowly they turned together to the 
house. 

“T like your cavalryman, Pagratide,” 
he said. ‘He is a man to invite royal 
wrath by venturing his love in the lists 
against his prince.” 

“TI wish he had not come,” she said 
slowly. 

“But you don’t love him?” he 
manded, with unreasoning jealousy. 

“I love—just, only, solely, you, Mr. 
Monopoly,” she replied. 

At the door they paused. There was 
complete silence save for a clock stri- 
king two and the distant crowing of a 
cock. The pause belonged to them— 
their moment of reprieve. 

At last she said quietly: 
are stupid not to guess it.” 

“Guess what?” he inquired. 

“There is no Pagratide. Pagratide’s 
real name is Prince Karyl of Galavia.” 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


IX years before the 
Klondike fever de- 
clared itself a man 
called William Flan- 
ders forged north into 
the white wilderness 
and took with him a 
woman, the only one 
of her sex to go into 
those peerless frozen wilds for many a 
long day. She clung to her compan- 
ion, and more.dead than alive, take it 
altogether, the two drew up finally at 
the camp known as the Leaping Wolf, 
on the Leaping Wolf River, and they 
got in before the stream froze over 
tighter than a drum. 

As Mr. and Mrs. William Flanders 
the couple threw their lot in with twen- 
ty-five odd men who formed the com- 
munity of Leaping Wolf, and there 
wasn’t a chap in the little bunch of 
rough miners who didn’t respect the 
husband or who would have dared lift 
his eyes to the woman, though she was 
of the big, handsome kind, with a cer- 
tain dark good looks and a lot of spirit 
and charm. Here in Alaska the Flan- 
ders threw up their rough shack on the 
river-bank, and lived not exactly like 
cooing doves, but like man and wife 
who have settled down together to get 
rich. 

On Flanders’ handsome face there 
was never a shade of disquiet. Keen, 
intelligent, and clever, his countenance 
had the effect of being molded toward 
success and illumined by good humor 
and content. Everything he did turned 
to the “stuff” he wanted, and he made 
so much money that the nearest camp 











to Leaping Wolf said that the “very 
devil was in Bill Flanders and in his 
luck.” 

In 189— he went back to San Fran- 
cisco with an accumulation of yellow 
stuff and spent a whole year away from 
Leaping Wolf. No sooner was her 
husband’s sledge out of call and hear- 
ing than the men who had not lifted 
their eyes to her before came around in 
twos and threes to call on Mrs. Flan- 
ders. There was a young Southerner, 
Scranton by name, Frank Scranton, 
who went in the community by the 
name of “Punch,” and Mrs. Flanders 
extended to him something more than 
a kindly welcome. The boys said that 
the week of the husband’s return Punch 
Scranton had all he could do to pack 
up and get out before the master of the 
ranch came in at his own front door. 

Tales of his continued luck in ’Frisco 
had come into camp, and Flanders told 
his companions that when he had filled 
his hat and his pockets once more he 
was going to take Mrs. Flanders back 
where there were “boiled shirts” once 
a week and there was a good play to 
see. 

The woman had never been popular, 
but Flanders won every heart. 

It was generally agreed among the 
men to keep from Flanders any hint of 
his wife’s conduct during his absence, 
and as for Punch Scranton, he would 
have given his soul to have quietly 
slipped out on another sled when Bill 
came home. But no one could have 
“quietly slipped out” after Flanders’ 
arrival, for the river snapped its fatal 
lock and held them all in together— 
fast. 

A month or two after Flanders’ re- 
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turn the men were gathered together in 
the shack of a chap called Estrada, 
drinking their mild beverages of coffee 
and tea and playing poker around a bla- 
zing fire. A big blanket, hung over 
the low door of the hut, kept out as 
much as it might of the driving cold. 
3ill Flanders was laid up in his cabin 
on the hill. He had cut his foot and 
ankle badly, felling some trees, and 
Mrs. Flanders had been, during the 
time of his housing, more feminine than 
ever and a delightful nurse. 

Toward midnight Punch Scranton 
kicked the cabin door in and joined the 
group of men. When he had pinned 
the blanket back in place, and drunk 
his cup of coffee, he said: 

“Boys, this is as good an occasion 
for a speech as ever | had. It’s hell’s 
own luck to have you all here at once 
and Flanders all up there. I’ve got 
something to say to the bunch and I 
know what a white lot you are.” 

There was little or no answer to his 
prelude, although here and there the 
cards were put down and the men sat 
back to look up at Scranton. He was 
not a ‘favorite, whereas Bill Flanders 
was their idol. 

“Look here,” said Scranton, coming 
at once to his point, “do any of you 
know who Flanders is, anyhow ?” 

One of the men remarked that there 
were several gentlemen present who 
hadn’t fetched their letters of dismissal 
from sister churches. 

“He’s the chap known as The Blade,” 
said Scranton, “the hold-up man, the 
outlaw, the highwayman. And not la- 
ter than twelve months ago Congress 
put a price on him, dead or alive. It 
was Flanders,’ he went on, “who was 
the ringleader of the cowboy raid 
against the government. And it was 
this chap here, Bill Flanders, who, as 
far as they can tell, put his bullet 
through the heart of Lieutenant Ma- 
han.” 

One young man whom Flanders had 
pulled out of a hole sprang up here and 
was forcibly dragged back by his neigh- 
bor. 

“T reckon you all know the story of 
how Detective Galinter, who was sent 





out from Denver to nail The Blade, got 
fooled, don’t you? It was after The 
Blade had robbed the Denver express 
and held up a few banks, et cetera. 
‘Frenchy’ Galinter,’ said Scranton, 
“started out from Hoosier City and at 
the same time Bill Flanders started out 
from Pauline, and the two men met at 
midnight on the plains, in the bitter 
cold. Neither knew the other, that is, 
the detective didn’t know his man. And 
they shook hands and rolled themselves 
up in the same blanket and slept to- 
gether all night. Of course the detect- 
ive didn’t get The Blade, as you see, for 
he’s right here.” 

Some one laughed and the young man 
who had sprung up before said: “Did 
Flanders confess his identity to you, 
Scranton, in a moment of confidence? 
You ought to be in his confidence, you 
know, if any one should. Why don’t 
you choose a time when he’s on his feet 
to edit his memoirs?” 

The citizens of Leaping Wolf were 
not supposed to take much interest in 
a man’s past. Indeed, no questions 
were ever asked and all that was ex- 
pected of a member was to be white as 


long as he continued his connection 
with the rough community. When 
Scranton, who had waited until his 


story should have soaked in, stopped, 
there was a silence until one of the 
miners said with a drawl: “Well, what 
are you going to do about it, anyway, if 
it is true?” 

“It’s true that the river’s frozen. You 
wouldn‘t be here to tell the story if the 
river wasn’t frozen,” said the first man, 
still pinioned by his neighbor. 

“Why, we boys have got to put him 
out, that’s all,” said the Southerner 
eagerly, nodding his head briskly. 

And the drawling voice replied: “You 
put him out, then, Punch, we'll give 
you leave.” 

Scranton drained his coffee-cup, lit 
his pipe, and came toward one of the 
tables. “I’d like the job better than 
anything in the world,” he said tensely, 
“better than anyth'ng—only I haven't 
got the weight. He’s a big chap and 
he has every kind of sport at his fin- 
gers’ ends—I’m no match for him.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said the young fellow who 
had spoken before, sharply. “You're 
a match for him, all right. Your poi- 
sonous tongue beats any weapon he 
has!” 

The man next the boy clapped his 
hand over his mouth. “You shut up 
and put up, Johnny,” the man said. 
“Let Punch have his say—we’ll hear 
you later.” 

“We ought to run him out of the 
camp,” said the Kentuckian brutally. 

“And Mrs, Flanders,” cried the boy 
again, “shall we 1un her out as well?” 

The man in whose room they were 
sitting was a Cuban, a fellow of gen- 
tlemanly intelligence and much poise of 
manner. By common consent he had 
been made arbitrator and magistrate, 
settler of disputes. He spoke now in 
his soft, agreeable voice, with his 
broken accent: 

“You'll have to wait till the ice 
breaks up, and that will give you five 
months to practise up your boxing, 
Punch. You can learn a little fencing, 
too, as well.” 

The response to his tale was so mild 
in general that the Kentuckian began 
to chafe. ‘You don’t believe me, 
then?” he asked the crowd. 

“Maybe,” said another of the men 
easily, “but a man’s past is his own. 
And perhaps there’ll be somebody to 
stand up for you, down in Kentucky 
some day, when some galoot or other 
lets fly a word about Mrs. Bill Flan- 
ders.” 

There was a dead silence, and Scran- 
ton paled. Then, with an effort, he 
said: “All right, my bucks. But when, 
right here among us, Flanders trans- 
acts some low deviltry, then you'll be- 
lieve me. As far as Mrs. Flanders is 
concerned,” he went on, rather hesita- 
tingly, “he has as much right to her 
as any man has, for she isn’t his wife 
and never has been.” 

“My God!” said the boy, looking 
around. “Now it’s the woman’s turn, 
and you fools sit there like skunks and 
don’t shut his face for him. Let me 
free, will you? I tell you, let me 
free !” 

Pio Astrada rose here. “Scranton,” 
7 
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he said, “shall end his words now. He 
shall end them all. It stands like this, 
partners; we go up to Flanders’ house 
to-morrow and hear what he has to 
say.” 

There was a dead pause. And Scran- 
ton, relieved at Astrada’s interference, 
nodded: “All right. When I’ve fin- 
ished what I’ve got to say you can de- 
cide, all of you, if you really want to 
face him and the woman. 

“Before Flanders came into us he 
had a partner named Moody, ‘Red’ 
Moody. They were driving their sheep 
across Texas and Moody fell ill. The 
two men fooled along until they came 
to a little mission town, and there the 
priests took Moody in. Moody told his 
partner, whom he knew then as The 
Blade, to go to Sacramento with the 
animals, and to make his deal and 
Moody’s deal as well, and then to send 
back for Moody to the mission town. 
They had over a thousand sheep, and 
the two men, with one greaser, had been 
driving them alone, for the others, every 
one of them died of fever on the march, 
all except one man, and that man,” 
Scranton said emphatically, “Flanders 
killed, 

“Because he was a simple sort of 
chap, Moody trusted Flanders and gave 
him a bunch of indorsed checks, keep- 
ing just enough money to pull him 
through at the mission, and if anything 
chanced to happen to Bill on the way 
through, to fetch Moody by slow stages 
into California. 

“Flanders,” Scranton went on, “was 
to go to Moody’s wife, was to tell her 
the facts of the case, and Moody 
thought that perhaps she would come 
a little way in to meet him. At any 
rate, he was to let the woman know, 
and to put through the sheep deal and 
deposit the money for Moody in the 
bank.” 

Here the story-teller stopped, over- 
come by his tale, and in his pause the 
man with the drawl said again: 

“We-ll ?” 

“Far from it.” Scranton nodded 
gravely. “Flanders sold the sheep at 
a high price, for wool was dear; he 
cashed his checks and speculated with 
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the pile, and the devil’s luck was with 
him as it has been with him here. 
There was one of those boom specula- 
tions on foot, and Bill got in just be- 
fore the rise. Then he went to the 
woman and told her that her husband 
was dead, made love to her, and in or- 
der to put as much space between them 
as he could, and to make tracks for 
good and all, Mr. and Mrs, Flanders 
came into the Klondike, came into us. 
And here,” Scranton finished tranquil- 
ly, “every damned man of you has 
cottoned to him for two years.” 

A more profound silence than had 
yet fallen upon them followed Scran- 
ton’s pause. He felt in a moment that 
he had, if even for a brief spell, sym- 
pathy with him—there wasn’t a man 
among them but was impressed with +he 
story. Finally the Cuban asked him: 

“How you know this, Punch ?’ 

“The woman told me.” 

And the boy blurted out: 
she’s a rum peach!” 

“Oh, she’s sick to death of the lie 
and the crime,” cried Scranton. ‘She 
only found it out by luck, and she 
wants to be free of the man.” 

“So she can find Moody?” snickered 
the boy. 

The Kentuckian made no reply. 

“Where is this Moody?” asked the 
Cuban. 

“God knows,” Scranton returned, his 
pipe between his teeth. 

The man with the drawl had been 
chewing. He spat freely on the floor, 
took his hands from his pockets, wiped 
his beard, and said: “If this is true, 
boys, I guess you'll have to allow that 
we don’t want Mr. and Mrs. Flanders 
at the next court ball.” 

The words were, in the character of 
the place, light, but, like all those ar- 
bitrary decisions of the new countries, 
there was a ring in them that meant 
finality, that meant something like 
death. 

There was no dissenting word until 
- the Cuban, Pio Astrada, temporized: 
“If what Scranton says is true’—and 
turning directly to the crowd, Astrada 
appealed as well as judged—“it’s theft 
as well as adultery; we've nothing to 


“Well, 








do with any of it. But it’s a hatful of 
crime against honor and trust, and we 
don’t want,” he repeated, with a smile 
relaxing his cold, clear-cut face, “either 
of them at the ball.” 

The quiet reception his words met 
was sufficient response. 

“Shall we go on up to Flanders now, 
or wait till sunrise?” he asked. 

“Oh, let’s turn in,” said the drawling 
voice, “and call on ’em in the daylight. 
I’m too danged tired to tell a white man 
from a coon.” 


CHAPTER II. 

In Leaping Wolf Flandefts was easi- 
ly the king. As the doys put it, “he 
wore the purple.” His charm, his quick 
kindness, his common sense had drawn 
the hearts of his few companions to 
him as the sun draws water. And in 
that little settlement of some twenty 
to twenty-five men, living alone, herd- 
ing alone, thrown on each other’s so- 
ciety for months at a time, the sym- 
pathies were ready, the sense quick, 
and the friendship warm. 

The young Boston man whom his 
companion had held down by main 
force had first seen Flanders in Den- 
ver, where Flanders, a total stranger 
to him, had rescued him from a nasty 
difficulty. But this night the boy turned 
the thing over in his mind; he recalled 
how his savior had disappeared as sud- 
denly as he had come in view, how 
pertinaciously Flanders had avoided 
him, and with what a surprised start 
the older man had greeted him when 
they had come together suddenly here 
in the wilderness of the North. 

Whatever he had been in the past, 
Flanders had been as white as day in 
Leaping Wolf. The boys knew only 
good of him, and as they, on their 
parts turning the matter over in their 
minds, separated at the door of As- 
trada’s cabin, there couldn’t one of them 
think up a claim against the man who, 
unconscious of their arraignment of 
him, slept securely in his cabin on the 
hill. 

Although no rendezvous was named, 
there was a mutual understanding be- 
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tween them that the little court of in- 
quiry should assemble before sunrise 
at Flanders’ door, and there wasn’t one 
of the men who would let himself men- 
tally condemn Flanders until Flanders’ 
own voice should have spoken. 

At the end of the line of shacks, a lit- 
tle apart, Flanders’ cabin stood on the 
hill, and there was a light in the win- 
dow, where he and the only woman this 
side of Chilcoote Pass kept company 
in their exile. 

Scranton’s bang-up came next, not 
two hundred yards away, and the Ken- 
tuckian, who was very much of an old 
bachelor, lived alone. 

It wasn’t much after midnight when 
the men turned in, and Scranton, his 
pipe still going, strolled to his cabin 
and shut his door on the still night and 
the pines, and the Leaping Wolf that 
ran so fiercely in the summer and now 
lay so still under the solid sheath of 
ice. 


In the sharp cool of the early morn- 
ing the men began to gather together, 
turning out of their cabins like slow 
dogs roused too soon. Big, husky fig- 
ures in their rough clothes, a red shirt 
or two, a red muffler or two, the only 
color to light the monotone of the 
group. 

Estrada, in honor of his office, wore 
a long, blue military coat, which came 
down to his heels, and on his head he 
boasted the only silk hat this side of 
the Chilcoote. As for Punch Scranton, 
he had made no sign, and, as they 
passed his cabin on the way to Flan- 
ders’, Astrada went up to the door, 
knocked on it, got no answer, and then 
pushed in, a couple of men at his heels. 

Scranton, half dressed, lay on his 
bed, one hand hanging limply down, 
his head thrown back. His attitude 
was unmistakable to these men. They 
had seen it too many times before. He 
was shot through the heart. On the 
floor by his side were a woman’s slip- 
pers and a woman’s petticoat. One of 
the men went up to the bed, bent over 
and listened, touched the limp hand, 
then gave his verdict in a professional 
tone: “Dead, about four hours.” 
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And the big man of the drawling 
voice, who had followed the others in, 
said: “Well, I guess we’re about ready 
to go up to Flanders’, boys.” 

Flanders hadn’t been on his feet for 
over two weeks. His household at this 
early hour was astir, and he himself sat 
in the doorway, smoking. Mrs. Flan- 
ders had made curtains for her win- 
dows; they were closely drawn, but the 
men, as they came along, could see her 
through them, moving about. Flanders’ 
tightly bandaged foot stuck straight out 
before him. 

There were gentlemen in the group 
who gathered around the cabin. Punch 
Scranton himself had been a Yale grad- 
uate. Estrada had a title, and was 
well educated. As for Flanders him- 
self, no one knew where he had come 
from or where he had got his learning, 
but he spoke several languages as well 
as he did English, and as they saw him 
sitting there peacefully watching the 
sunrise, not a man of them but had a 
remembrance of some favor done, of 
some service that had rendered Bill 
Flanders dear. They were gentlemen 
and roughs combined, bad and good 
men, but at this moment they had but 
one sentiment, and it was for justice to 
the dead. 

Bill greeted them, smiling. “Sorry I 
can’t rise, gentlemen.” He took his 
pipe out of his mouth and held it in his 
hand. ‘Want me, I should judge from 
the aspect of this complete call.” 

The group of men had surrounded 
him, his more personal friends filling up 
the foreground, while Astrada stood in 
the middle. The rigmarole retailed to 
them the night before, damaging as it 
had been, was forgotten. The man 
who had told the story would talk no 
more against his neighbor; and _ the 
tale-bearer himself was the case in 
point. Scranton had said: “When 
Flanders does some devilish low thing 
right here in the midst of you, you'll 
believe me, then.” And the time had 
come more quickly than any one had 
counted upon. 

“We've just come up from Scran- 
ton’s,” Estrada said. “What you know 
about it, Flanders?” 
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“IT shot him in the night—about three, 
rather, this morning.” Flanders’ clear 
blue eyes were on the questioner’s face, 
and between the two men something 
like a flash of understanding passed. 

“T don’t believe you,” said the Cu- 
ban. 

Flanders laughed shortly. “Do you 
give me the lie in the office of sheriff 
or as one of the boys?” he asked. “Be- 
cause it makes a difference, old man.” 

“You couldn’t have walked to Scran- 
ton’s shanty with that foot and walked 
back.” 

“I did, however,” said Flanders 
quietly ; “there and back.” 

The miner who had bent over Scran- 
ton as he lay upon his bed was a Nor- 
wegian, by the name of Borgson. He 
had dréssed Flanders’ foot, and had 
been a physician in his own country. 

“Borgson will tell you that I could 
do it,” Flanders said to Astrada. “And 
it hurts like hell.” 

Astrada stared at the accused man 
with little sharp eyes. Personally, he 
thought he understood it from begin- 
ning to end. To kill the lover of your 
own wife, well—in Astrada’s country a 
man would not have thought twice. 
After a few moments he asked sharp- 
ly: “What have you got to say, 
Flanders ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“What’s she got to say?” 

And Flanders flushed here. He 
leaned forward a little in his chair and 
dropped his voice. ‘Man to man,” he 
said, “let’s leave the woman out of it. 
Remember,” he accentuated significant- 
ly, “twenty to one.” 

He put his pipe back in his mouth 
and his hands in his pockets, and a 
twinge of pain crossed his face. “I 
say,” he asked, “does the law allow 
Borgson to have a look at this infernal 
foot of mine?” 

The Norwegian was on his knees the 
next instant, before the bandaged ankle, 
rolling off the strips. Not one of the 
posse spoke a word. Some of the men 
lit their pipes, and from within Flan- 
ders’ shanty came the smell of coffee 
and of bacon frying, and the blue smoke 
rose up from the chimney into the cold. 











After a few moments, the Norwegian 
got up from his kneeling posture before 
Flanders’ chair, and went back to the 
crowd. Estrada turned to him, 

“Has Flanders walked on that foot?” 

“How should I know?” the Nor- 
wegian answered gloomily. 

“Well, you’ve got to know,” cried the 
Cuban. “The law calls you to speak 
the truth.” 

“Speak up, Borgson,” said Flanders 
encouragingly. “Tell them I walked 
down to Scranton’s and shot him. What 
more do you want, anyway ?” 

But Astrada was still glowering at 
the doctor, who gave a desperate shrug 
of his shoulders and said that he 
thought perhaps Flanders had walked 
on his foot since the time he had 
dressed it before. 

Astrada beckoned the men _ and 
turned quietly himself on his heel and 
strolled off toward the group of pines 
on the knoll, just above the encamp- 
ment. 

The crude court was absent not quite 
quarter of an hour. 

“Bill Flanders,” said the Cuban, “I 
have a queer verdict to give you. Leap- 
ing Wolf seems to go back on law. 
You’ve been a kind man here, and the 
jury is prejudiced. You've killed a man 
among us, you’ve killed him like a 
beast.” Astrada stopped for a second 
here, and no one contradicted him. 
“But,” he went on, “the boys find ex- 
tenuating circumstances, extenuating 
circumstances, so they’ve left the whole 
business to me, and I’ve got to settle 
the camp’s claim.” 

Flanders showed no eagerness nor 
any anxiety. The quiet serenity of his 
face had not once altered. He appeared 
to feel safe with his friends. 

“Now,” said the Cuban, “they’ve 
shifted it off onto me, and I don’t know 
what to do with it. And I’m going to 
act as they’ve done, and let you take 
care of it. I’m going to let you do for 
yourself what not one of the boys can 
do for you. I’m going to let you take 
care of the case. It’s up to you, Flan- 
ders, and the whole camp puts it up to 
you.” 

Flanders’ pipe had gone out. He 
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thrust it back in his pocket, pulled at 
his fair mustache, and looked over the 
crowd. Quite forgetting his foot, he 
tried to rise, and fell back with an ex- 
clamation of pain. 

“All right,” he said suddenly, “I ac- 
cept.” He thought for a second, look- 
ing over the heads of the men before 
him at the sky, growing red with the 
sunrise. Then he asked Borgson: 
“How long will it be before I can walk 
on this damned foot?” 

“Three weeks,” said the doctor. 

“Curse it!” Flanders said brutally, 
and then fell back into another moment 
of contemplation. Looking up sudden- 
ly at his rude court, he said: “At this 
same hour to-morrow I leave Leaping 
Wolf. I shall start* out for Dawson. 
You’ve got to provision me for five 
weeks. I dare say that a lot of you 
would just as soon that I decide for the 
tree-branch and the halter, but I’m a 
fighting man, and I want my chance.” 

Not one of the jury spoke, but by 
their faces Flanders knew that he had 
satisfied the claim. He had chosen 
what was certain death, with one 
chance in ten thousand. Not a man 
but would wish him luck, not one man, 
if he died, but would feel that fate had 
judged him. 

Then the Cuban spoke: “And Mrs. 
Flanders ?” 

“She goes, too,” Bill said quietly. 

There was a movement in the crowd, 
and it began to be a murmur. 

“Unless you boys want to look after 
her,” Flanders put out to them, “and 
send her out yourselves when the ice 
breaks up.” 

Astrada said authoritatively: “The 
case is all in your hands, old man, 
you’ve got to decide it all. The boys’ 
honor is in your care. They put it 
there.” 

Flanders waited a moment, and said 
gravely: “Then, in that case, Mrs. 
Flanders goes along with me.” 


CHAPTER III. 
Scranton was buried the same day. 


During that day and the following, 
Flanders’ shack was silent as the grave. 
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A committee, consisting of Borgson and 
the young fellow whose affection Flan- 
ders had won, got the sleds together and 
the grub. Borgson dressed Flanders’ 
foot and told Mrs. Flanders how to 
care for it, and what to do. There was 
little enough liquor in Leaping Wolf 
those days, and very nearly all there 
was, including a couple of bottles that 
Astrada had fetched from his own 
country, went, with the rest, into 
Flanders’ kit. And anything in the 
shape of rations less vulgar than beans 
and flour and rice went in as well. And 
if the camp did it for Flanders, there 
was little doubt that more than once it 
was done with pity for the woman. 

On the morning of February tenth 
their sleds were ready, drawn out on 
the river, four of them altogether, and 
for the first time since the murder of 
Scranton the woman came out of the 
door of the shack. 

Flanders was leaning on a stick, and 
Mrs. Flanders, who was only just tall 
enough to get under his arm, held him 
up on the other side. It was clear that 
the man wished to call forth neither 
sympathy nor regret from his com- 
rades. He managed to drag himself 
around pretty fairly, and his careless, 
handsome face was as debonair and 
good-natured as ever. 

As they passed Scranton’s shanty, 


- which they had to do on their way, 


neither the man nor the woman halted 
or turned, but kept straight forward 
in the path that led down to the ice. 
They came along alone together, and 
there was not a soul in sight but Borg- 
son and the young New Englander 
when they arrived. The sleds had been 
made as compact as possible, and every- 
thing about the rig: showed some feel- 
ing more sweet than pity and more rare 
than kindness. It was a glowing day 
of sun. Up on the hill the dark for- 
ests lay like mats of black velvet 
against the snow, and below them the 
frozen river was as blue as steel. 

By the side of the sleds the party 
halted, and Borgson said: 

“Mrs. Flanders had better draw you 
till she’s tired. The longer Bill keeps 
off his feet-——” 
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Flanders smiled at him meaningly, 
and, gently pushing the woman to the 
first sled, he put her on it. She wore 
a long coat lined with fur, a fur collar 
turned up to her ears, fur gloves and 
fur boots, and a small fur hat on her 
head, with a veil so thick that nothing 
of her features was visible. She was 
a silent automaton, and moved like 
one, 

Borgson and the boy attached the 
sleds, and then Flanders, still smiling 
and standing alone without the woman’s 
support, took up the ropes and wound 
them around his waist. Borgson held 
his hand out to him, but Flanders re- 
fused. 

‘Between here and Juno it may get 
white enough to shake yours, Borgson. 
We'll wait till next time. But if you 
have a cigarette about you, I'll take 
one. 

The young Boston chap had one. He 
took it out of his pocket and gave it, 
and with a trembling hand shielded the 
light while Flanders bent to the match. 
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Then Flanders, with a characteristic 
elegance of gesture, lifted his hat to the 
camp, to his old shack, to the solemn 
shanty from which Scranton had gone 
out forever, and with his stick in one 
hand, heavily leaning upon it, dragging 
the sleds behind him, he started for the 
unknown. 

One by one, along the bank, the boys 
came out to see them go. There was 
not a word of greeting or of Godspeed, 
not a sound, and the silence was as im- 
pressive as the death toward which 
Leaping Wolf was sending these two 
human beings. 

At the last hut on the line came a 
bend in the river, and around it the pro- 
cession made its slow way. And Flan- 
ders, a little bent over as he drew his 
load and the dark figure of the woman, 
all bundled together on the sled, passed 
around the curve, out of sight, and the 
camp commended them to nature’s de- 
cision, to the judgment of the elements, 
with one chance in a thousand for their 
lives. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


As the North German Lloyd boat 
bound for Alexandria pushed out from 
Naples one serene day toward the Bay 
of Salerno, a man stood alone on the 
leeward side looking down into the sea. 

If there had been an observer on 
board to specially remark him, this trav- 
eler would have been likely to catch and 
hold that observer’s eye. In the dark, 
loose-sleeved overcoat, lined with fur, 
the frieze traveling-cap on the crop of 
fair, thick hair, the habitual cigarette 
held between the fingers, there was pos- 
sibly little distinction, but the stranger’s 
make and build, his attitude of non- 
chalant ease, his well-defined masculine 
good looks, were out of the common. 
Whether or not his reflections chanced 
to be unusual, they at least kept him oc- 
cupied. 

The weather was superb, the water 
under the vessel blue and infinitely love- 
ly. Along the eastern coast the blue 
sides of the mountains lifted heavenly, 


slopes, and, as the traveler took in ap- 
preciatively the beauty of the seascape 
and shores, the scene made a pictur- 
esque setting for his reverie. 

“There’s been a lot of stuff said and 
written about faith,” he mused. “J 
don’t profess to know much about faith. 
But, as for will-power, I think I know 
what that means.” The lighter expres- 
sion his face had worn gave place to 
a look of hard determination, almost 
cruel. He pulled at his short mustache 
and his eyes, fixed as they were on the 
opposite shores, lost sight of the high, 
deep beauty of the hills over which 
the shadows drew their purple veils. 

“Be ye removed and cast into the 
midst of the sea. Will doesn’t do that, 
at any hazard. No one has ever cared 
to hypnotize geography. There are 
other problems certainly more interest- 
ing.” 

He therewith turned his back to the 
sea and leaned against the ship’s rail. 
The observer might have distinctly seen 
now a tall, heavily and strongly built 
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Anglo-Saxon, in the early forties. He 
was fair, with the marks of snow and 
wind on his face, enameled, so to speak, 
by the fine tan of long out-of-door life. 
His eyes were clear and blue, and his 
whole aspect was that of a man at ease 
with life, of a successful man. He wore 
suéde gloves, a suit of tweed, a red 
cravat, and it would have been impos- 
sible to take him for anything but an 
Englishman, of the best type, had it not 
been for his accent as he spoke to a 
steward who came along with a tray of 
drinks. 

“Give me a bottle of ginger ale, will 
you? And what was the news about 
that chap they tried to put off at Na- 
ples, do you know?” 

The tone was quick and peremptory, 
and the intonation more American than 
English, as was the pronunciation. 

“Stowaway,” replied the steward, 
“a suspicious character. Claims to be a 
soldier going out to join his regiment, 
don’t know much about it, sir.” 

The gentleman drank his bottle of 
ginger ale, and once more left alone, 
returned to his musings. He glanced 
up and down the deserted deck, out on 
the serene sea, over at the hill slopes, 
and then at the white speck of Naples 
where the houses clustered their snow 
in the distance, and the town itself 
gradually disappeared from view. 

“I don’t want much, I dare say,” he 
told himself with a smile. “Just a little 
paradise with a heaven-touching wall 
around it. They can take all the rest. 
I must strike that one vein before I pass 
in my checks.” 

The “all” to which he referred and 
which he renounced fetched the cloud 
back to his face. “I want,” he went 
on, “the love of a woman, the love of 
a real woman, the real love of a wom- 
an.” 

He drew his eyes together and fixed 
them toward the fast-vanishing land, as 
if, like Garibaldi, from the shore he 
might see then a sudden wave of a 
handkerchief and catch sight of the 
summons which would make him push 
toward land. 

Those who knew this man’s history 
would have said that he possessed the 
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thing on which he now set his heart; 
possessed it, indeed, more than was 
lawful for any man. But he thrust 
away his past as if the whole combina- 
tion had been a house of cards which 
he scattered into a shapeless mass upon 
the deck at his feet. 

“Never!” he continued. “Never! 
None of that was love.” The face and 
figure of one woman came forcibly to 
his mind. “She loved me? Well, if 
she did, it wasn’t what I want again. 
Look at the end of the story, look at 
2%.” 

There was, however, no one to con- 
sider it with him. There was only a 
cloud of white gulls that came sweep- 
ing down and laid their bright wings 
on the waves. There was something 
soft and alluring in the snowy plumage. 

“T want it,” he breathed, and his eyes 
glowed. “No more of the other thing 
and what goes by a false name! I’ve 
drunk those streams dry; they sicken 
me. Just a little paradise with a wall 
around it,” he repeated. “By Jove! 
There’s nothing original in my wish; it’s 
what every man longs for, but the 
chances are most of them don’t get it, 
whereas J shall.” 

He drew off his gloves and displayed 
his hands, well kept, but large and 
powerful, thin and darkly tanned. He 
passed one hand over his face and 
pulled again at his mustache, then, for 
his cigarette had gone out, he threw it 
over the rail and lit another. 

He left his place by the rail, walked 
over toward the cabin door, and at the 
same second three or four sailors and 
stewards rushed out toward the boats 
at the davits. Seizing a man who 
passed him by the arm, the traveler 
asked what was wrong. 

“Man overboard!” 

The ship had slowed down without 
the gentleman’s being aware of the fact, 
and now came to a stop. 

The traveler tore off his long over- 
coat, managed to get his cravat and 
boots off, in a twinkling his hat and 
gloves lay with a pile of clothes upon 
the deck, and before he could be stopped 
or prevented, he had sprung up on the 
rail in his shirt and trousers. 
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In another moment there was the 
crowd of passengers and officers and 
ship servants around him, and the gen- 
tleman, who had posed on the railing 
only long enough to find his balance, 
dived off into the sea, appearing again 
and striking out for the speck not a 
quarter of a mile from the vessel’s side. 


It was like this that a young woman, 
coming from the dining-saloon, saw 
him. She had run out with the others 
at the cries and commotion, not know- 
ing what had happened and just in time 
to look up to the taffrail. She saw a 
big, splendid man spring upon it, poise 
himself, and dive into the ocean. The 
girl cried out and clasped her hands 
and ran to the ship’s side. There she 
leaned over, and under her gaze the 
swimmer struck out. 

“Wasn’t that ripping, by George!” 
said the young man, who had come up 
with her. “Helena, did you see that 
chap dive?” 

“Why did they let him do it? What 
vas he doing it for? I hope, whatever 
the reason is, that it’s worth it?” 

The eyes of the young man were 
fixed, fascinated, upon the swimmer. 
“See him! Why, he’s a professional, I 
dare say, glad of the advertisement. 
It’s a man overboard; the boats will fol- 
low along by him; he’s all right, of 
course, safe as in the Thames. But, I 
say, what ripping strokes!” 

The girl pursued: “For whom is he 
doing it? For whom?” 

“Why, some fellow in the steerage, 
of course. I dare say some riffraff ; it’s 
always that kind that manage to stop a 
vessel and give a lot of bother. They 
tried to put that stowaway off at Na- 
ples. He’s a half-cracked fellow, I be- 
lieve, and has been trying to get up 
into the first-class cabin all the way 
over. It’s a pity they didn’t let him 
slide.” 

“Roger !” 

“Oh, I mean it,” said the English- 
man carelessly. “There’s a lot too much 
of that cattle.” 

But the girl beside him didn’t an- 
swer ; evidently her point of view didn’t 
coincide with his. Her eyes were fixed 
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on the swimmer fast nearing the black 


speck bobbing on the limpid sea. The 
boats gained upon him, but before they 
reached the drowning man his head had 
been lifted above the water by the 
swimmer, who held him until they 
could both be pulled into the boats. 

Their passage was swift enough back 
again, and, as they pulled up along- 
side, the enterprising gentleman could 
be seen shivering in one of the first 
boats, with a tarpaulin across his shoul- 
ders. 

“Come away!” said the Englishman 
to the pretty girl. “Come along! 
You’d better not stay here, had you?” 

But she clung to the post close to the 
rope ladder, by means of which the men 
and the rescuer climbed on board. 

The half-drowned man, a limp mass, 
was dragged in at the second-cabin 
deck, but the gentleman, dripping, 
climbed to his vessel again and stepped 
on board close to Helena Desprey’s 
side. He looked like a very long weed 
which had been drawn through a whirl- 
pool, his tawny head glistened, he 
breathed heavily. He beckoned his man 
servant at the edge of the curious 
group. The valet came up quickly, a 
flask in his hand and a glass. He 
threw a fur cloak over his master’s 
shoulders. Several officers and the cap- 
tain came up to him, and the captain 
said: 

“You certainly saved that chap’s life, 
Mr. Adair. I was watching you with 
my glass—he couldn’t have held up an- 
other moment.” 

The swimmer drained the whisky, 
drew his cloak around him, and made 
toward the cabin door, still making 
light of the matter altogether. 

“Oh, it was too good a chance for a 
swim, captain,” he said. “I couldn't 
resist it, and if you'll slow up again, 
I’ll repeat it; the water is divine.” 

He made a little salute to the cap- 
tain with his wet hand up to his wet 
head, and passed in. 

When he had disappeared through 
the cabin door, the girl, who had, un- 
seen, watched him and never taken her 
eyes from him, asked: 

“What’s his name, captain ?” 
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“He’s an American,” the officer re- 
plied; “a Mr. Sydney Adair, from the 
Western States. They say he’s worth 
millions of dollars, and he risked every- 
thing for a stowaway.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Adair knew nothing of the East, and 
it came upon him with a glow like the 
midsummer sun, full in the eyes. He 
put up at Shepheard’s, lived there like 
a prince, and in that cosmopolis of lux- 
ury and riches went by the name of 
nabob. His notoriety made him a tar- 
get for every manner of aim. Senti- 
mental aims only, however, continued to 
keep up their practise, for it didn’t 
take a Cairo season to reveal the char- 
acter of the Westerner. Prodigally 
generous, large-handed to waste, and 
indifferent to public opinion, he was, 
nevertheless, shrewd as a weasel and 
keen as a blade, as men who played 
against him in the smoking-room or at 
billiards or pool could affirm. There 
was more polo in Cairo in 1898 than 
now, more gaming; that is, more seri- 
ous playing and heavier drinking. 
Adair drank and played with the best, 
and in the daytime, mothers with beau- 
tiful daughters and widows of every 
shade played the millionaire. 

He was without question the feature 
of the year, and everything was said of 
the man who had no credentials but his 
bank-account and no introduction but 
his good looks. Both, however, ap- 
peared to be of sufficient warrant for 
his entry into one of the most cosmo- 
politan and elastic societies of the time. 

Ilowever he may have fallen again 
into the reverie which in the Bay of 
Salerno had kept him reverent and 
more thoughtful than usual, his life in 
the Egyptian city gave no evidence that 
he was making any holy preparation 
for the sentimental experience toward 
which he professed to long. 

Helena Desprey, who had observed 
him on the ship, saw Adair now con- 
stantly in Cairo, as she saw from her 
modest corner the brilliant whirl of the 
Oriental city. She saw him ride to 
polo, a straight, beautiful figure in his 
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white linen and russet. Sitting beside 
her aunt, the unworldly Miss Maccer- 
dene, who could no more have planned 
for a brilliant match for her niece than 
she could have selected a garish bon- 
net, Helena saw Mr. Adair on the 
Shoubrah fields carry away the scores 
day after day, until the time came when 
she saw him no more, and games and 
players became dreary insignificant 
things. 

“I think we won’t go to polo any 
more, Aunt Lucy, if you don’t mind,” 
she said one day. 

Adair had tired of the sport, and was 
hunting in Fayoum. Miss Desprey 
couldn’t follow him very well, had she 
been so inclined. 

He came back to Cairo after some 
time, and she saw him in the corridors 
of the big hotel, usually with some 
good-looking woman on his arm—his 
taste was good. Miss Desprey re- 
marked that it wasn’t often the same 
beauty. She saw him take his coffee 
at one of the small tables on the ter- 
race, his native servant near him in the 
fascinating Eastern dress. When the 
jugglers, with snakes and doves, came 
up on the terrace, it was before Adair 
Pasha they salaamed. 

But whatever place the gentleman 
grew to take in the fancy of Miss 
Desprey, her attention for the time was 
centered upon her cousin, Roger Mac- 
cerdene. For Captain Maccerdene had 
been ordered up the river to join Kitch- 
ener in the Sudan. 


CHAPTER III. 


One morning Adair found himself on 
the terrace, smoking leisurely. In his 
linen clothes and panama he was a cool, 
pleasant figure. 

In the reddish sand of the road in 
front of the hotel moved the spectacle 
he was always amused to watch; bril- 
liant as a pageant from one of the 
country’s own fables, the street life 
from morning until night murmured 
and rolled and swept through Cairo, 
from gate to gate. Tiny donkeys, 
weighed down by burdens of green 
grass whose ends were all nodding with 
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white blooms, and from the bright nest 
a tiny native or fat farmer would call 
his Arrah into the air to mingle it with 
the Eastern cries and calls; trains of 
the fellaheen women, bare-armed, bare- 
footed, sinuous and graceful in their 
single blue garments; pretty girls with 
clinking anklets, bare limbs gleaming 
like amber and eyes as alluring as an 
Arabian Night’s dream; camels with 
burdens of every description, mounted 
by swaying riders or led by singing, 
crooning boys. And with the native 
procession mingled the vehicles set 
apart for the ministers of foreign af- 
fairs. In the victorias, drawn by thor- 
oughbred stallions, beautiful creatures 
sweating under their leather, sat the 
native dignitaries in gorgeous dress, 
sewn with gold thread—Mohammedans 
and Turks, bland and serene and con- 
ciliatory—while in front of these car- 
riages, with lifted wand, the beautiful 
sais ran barefoot, white-garmented, like 
a herald bird. 

The odor of it all, the glint of it, the 
ceaseless march of it, its barbaric, 
Oriental beauty, the hum and song of 
the city and its languorous motion ap- 
pealed strongly to the Westerner. 
There were times when he felt that he 
had lived all his life to enjoy these 
scenes, and that nothing in the West 
could ever speak to him as powerfully 
as the Orient did. 

Just in front of the hotel a drag had 
drawn up and stood waiting for its 
daily load. Around it were gathered 
the usual party of tourists, more or less 
agape and unlovely. The run was out 
to the Pyramids, some eight miles on 
the Shoubrah road. But the time of 
starting had come and passed, and the 
coach stood still waiting. Sydney 
vaguely observed the people and the 
horses, held by English grooms. 

“Isn’t it a mean shame,” he heard 
one unmistakably American voice ex- 
claim, “we can’t go? The man who 
was to have driven us out has a fever 
or the grippe.” 

Here Adair beckoned to his own 
servant, who, with a group of other 
native domestics, hung about the pil- 
lars of the entrance. 








“Find out, will you, who was to drive 
to Mena House?” 

The native bowed and told him at 
once what he knew. It seemed that a 
certain Mr. O’Shayne was to have 
driven out, but the gentleman had been 
taken ill and the director was trying to 
find some other English whip. 

Adair threw away the cigar he had 
nearly finished. “Fetch me my over- 
coat and some gloves, Hassein,” he told 
his man. And going up to the director 
he touched him on the arm. “I'll drive 
your tourists out for you, if you like,” 
he offered. “It’s a pity to spoil their 
fun, poor things.” 

Adair, on the box, the reins in his 
hands, waited while the lady who was 
to share the box-seat was handed up 
to her place. Then they started away 
in the calm radiance of the late after- 
noon, 

In the fields along the Shoubrah 
road, white and purple poppies bloomed 
in the grain, and the partridges whirled 
up and off against the sky. On the 
left the Nile lay green between its ver- 
nal shores. Not until they had reached 
the Pyramids did Adair realize that the 
person beside him was a human being. 
His thoughts had been far away. 

The sun went down behind the wheat 
and the barley, and they drew up to 
Mena in the afterglow. As the pink 
forms of the Eternal Things which 
mark that marvelous Nile plain came 
more distinctly in view, Adair slowed 
his horses. He had driven them out 
nearly on a run. He realized then 
what a boor he had been acting, and 
was good enough to throw out a re- 
mark that it was a fine approach. 

The lady by his side was enveloped 
in a white veil. Adair himself was 
large and very tall, but, though he 
turned to speak to his companion, she 
sat up so slimly and so well at his side 
that he had not the sense of looking 
down. She wore a long coat of white 
serge; her hands, white gloved, were 
clasped in her lap. From the lapel of 
her driving-coat came the fragrance 
of a little bunch of violets, whose heads 
drooped in the heat. Sydney, as he 
smelled the blossoms and in one glance 














took in the figure by his side, was con- 
scious for the first that his companion 
on the box-seat was not a mummy, but 
a woman. 

“It’s a very beautiful drive, altogeth- 
er,” she answered. And her voice re- 
called something to him. 

But it was not until after dinner, 
when he was taking his coffee on the 
terrace of the Mena House, that he 
discovered how certainly the voice 
made him think of the face of the girl 
he had noticed on the steamer. 

When Arabs and tourists had ex- 
hausted, for the time, their ecstasies, 
their greed, and their curiosity, and 
dispersed, more or less, from the plain 
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around the hotel and around the Pyra- 
mids, and the place found itself left to 
the contemplation of its own wonders, 
Adair, toward midnight, came out of 
the Mena House. 

He crossed the desert under the 
warm, fuil moon, and beneath the shad- 
ow of Cheops and Mena, made his way 
down to the hollow where the Sphinx, 
deep in the sands, brooded over the 
plain. And close to the mighty won- 
der, where he could see the immutable- 
ness of her mutilated face, he curved 
himself out a bed in the warm sand, 
and threw himself wearily down upon 
the desert, and, spreading his coat over 
him, he remained there until morning. 


PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


Within the enceinte of an English 
camp, some dozen miles from Omdur- 
man, a big blond man in white linen 
clothes, his head covered by a white 
helmet, sat playing solitaire with a 
camp-stool for a table. That is, he 
had been gambling with himself, 
against himself, for some hour or two, 
and, having fetched his lonely little 
game to a successful result, he gath- 
ered up his cards, put them back in his 
pocket, and pushed the legs of his fold- 
ing-chair firmly into the sand, lounged 
back, and looked at the confusion of the 
scene before him; the brilliance, the 
color of the mid-desert picture. 

The camp was pitched about two 
hundred yards above the Nile in a little 
rolling dip of.the desert. Lines of 
tents, white as the petals of the mag- 
nolia, twinkled out against the roseate 
pink of the sand. The Zareba was as 
alive as an ant-hill with English sol- 
diers, Egyptians, black Sudanese. 

The solitary player had been up since 
before dawn, and, having no military 
duties to fulfil, watched and studied 
and meditated on the scene before him, 
realizing that he was a witness of one 
of the most picturesque and thrilling 
dramas of modern military history. 

Kitchener was near to Omdurman. 
And something very near to the flower 


of the English army—regiments full of 
young and vigorous men, men hardened 
by desert warfare before and refreshed 
by enlistments of men eager for action 
—was pressing into the interior of the 
Sudan to take back again to England 
that which England had renounced—to 
take back again to England the richness 
and promise of the upper Nile lands. 
And, more sentimentally interesting, 
to journey up, to make a pilgrimage to 
Khartoum, to find there, if luck were 
to be with them—and Adair from the 
first had known that it would be—to 
find there whatever relics there might 
be of Gordon, and, if not to atone, to 
water his memory with their remem- 
brance, and to bring what they might 
of England and of home to the scene 
of the martyrdom. 

Adair watched the beautiful harmony 
of the English troops, their perfect or- 
der, and their clean, stanch directness, 
perfect to the eye, even in this desert 
waste. Their sang-froid and their en- 
durance had delighted him. 

Traveling, as he had, alone, after 
weeks of hardship, he had reached the 
English lines only a few days before. 

At any moment, from behind any one 
of these dunes and desert excrescences, 
the dervishes might flash upon the camp 
in one of their supposedly superb 
charges. There wasn’t an English sol- 
dier or officer who wouldn’t have given 
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his skin to have seen them at any sec- 
ond, and the spirit of expectation ran 
through them all, like that strange bat- 
tle-wine whose very draft must certain- 
ly stimulate beforehand those men who 
start out to kill. 

Adair had his own mount. He had 
brought in, with the utmost difficulty 
and at great expense, the small para- 
phernalia of a couple of horses, some 
sixteen camels, and a handful of native 
servants. Thanks to his long purse, 
which bought up for him, as he chose, 
villages and service, he had been able 
to march his way in. He was known 
up there as the correspondent for the 
St. Petersburg Vreyma. 

On this afternoon, before he had time 
to swallow the coffee fetched him by 
one of his men, he was in the saddle 
and off with a deputation of scouts, the 
only permission granted the correspond- 
ents. The very plain, filled as it was 
with soldiers, seemed to clink, jingle, 
and be vocal. There was no peace in 
this desert, which waved its yellow flags 
for thousands of miles, starred here and 
there by the pale-green, flowerlike 
growth that gave the illusion of blos- 
soms in this sterile land. Nothing but 
Sodom apples, as one approached, noth- 
ing but dry, thorny weeds, hopelessly 
unfruitful. 

Already the stars had begun to break 
out through the warm blue. The 
mounted soldiers tore through the bush- 
like growth, the horses’ hoofs cut up 
and scattered the waste which, under 
their feet, turned to purple and to rose. 
They made wild flights close to certain 
significant and shadowy bunches of the 
thick bush tangle—ambushes from be- 
hind which they devoutly hoped they 
might see a white dervish flash. It was 
an exciting dash toward the possible 
enemy, that silent, mysterious enemy, 
who was by his invisible presence se- 
ducing them all, alluring them all to 
Omdurman. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent 
was unarmed, but one had only to see 
him sit his Arab, see him manage and 
control his stallion, see him ride and 
handle his reins. to find it a goodly 
sight that any man might admire. He 
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might have been a dervish for the way 
he understood his horse-flesh, by the 
way he rode and handled his animal, 
and for the harmony with which he 
blended with the plains; he might have 
been a soldier, for his endurance and 
soldierly bearing. 

“You should have joined the army 
long ago,” the major of the black Su- 
danese had said to him. 

And the correspondent replied that he 
would have liked nothing better in the 
world, but it wasn’t so easy. However, 
he hoped with all his heart he could get 
into the fight. 

There had been nothing found of the 
Califa’s outposts; reconnoiter after re- 
connoiter had trotted disappointed back 
to the camp. 

The heat dropped down after four 
o’clock, and Adair waited with impa- 
tience for the quick disappearance of 
the big sun to quench his thirst. His 
tent was no sooner run up than he went 
inside to take his bath and, in spotless 
linen, came out a couple of hours later 
in the cool atmosphere and called for 
his whisky and soda. 

The camp was hedged around by a 
wall of mimosa, in full yellow bloom, 
and its sweetness came sharply delicious 
across the night. 

The men had thrown up their shel- 
ters; blankets fixed on sticks and poles 
formed for the common soldiers their 
rude lean-tos, flashed here and there by 
the white tents of the officers. 

Passing down the file with slow ob- 
servance, Sydney remarked a greenish- 
hued man, with a crop of red hair, 
curled like a ball, asleep. 

“What’s the matter with that chap?” 
he asked the sergeant. 

The man saluted. 

“Oh, just turned in, sir. Nothing but 
a little touch of colic, I think. We've 
given him some grog.” 

Adair looked at the fellow a second 
time. For half a minute he turned his 
back upon him, then he wheeled around 
and looked again. He had seen that 
thick shock of red hair before. He had 
lifted it out of the water while the 
German Lloyd boat stopped her en- 


gines. 

















“Would it be against orders,” Adair 
asked the sergeant, “to pick him up and 
put him in my tent for a bit? It will 
go hard with him if he gets cold, and 
he’ll be more sheltered there. He wants 
a bit of care, and it isn’t worth while 
sending him to the hospital.” 

That night Adair himself occupied a 
blanket lean-to, a lean-to whose apex 
framed for him a patch of gold and a 
patch of blue—a patch of blue through 
whose mild, deep loveliness the big 
stars shone, and across whose fabric he 
later saw the embroidery of the South- 
ern Cross. 

The moving of the camp aroused him, 
and the call to arms, the deep, ugly cry 
of the camels, like a war-trumpet, and 
he heard distinctly a sound quite unfa- 
miliar to his ears, a sound carried by 
the wind, as light as the odor of the 
mimosa flowers. It was a prolonged, 
soft word; it seemed to touch his ears 
like the touch of velvet, and yet, in it 
was a terror that made the heart stand 
still. As he listened, he made it out to 
be “Allah, Allah!’ Half lifting himself 
from his blankets, he listened piercing- 
ly, and a second note followed—“Ak- 
bar!” 

His ears, trained to the noises of the 
plain, were among those of all of the 
men the first to drink in the signifi- 
cance. He sprang out, rushed himself 
to Major Hereford’s tent, and seized 
him by the shoulder. 

“The dervishes!” he cried. “By gad, 
at last! And if I know anything about 
sounds, they’re not more than three 
miles away.” 

As the young officer awakened and 
sprang to life, Adair was struck again, 
as he had been before, by the horrible 
perfectness of their mutual resemblance. 
Hereford looked like Adair’s own re- 
flection in the glass. 

Both men laughed. 

The camp was astir in a quarter of an 
hour, the officers in their saddles and 
the squadrons massing according to or- 
der behind the mimosa, while beyond 
+he farther extent of denser thicket, in 
the direction of the hills, the Thirtieth 
Lancers, under Hereford, were sent to 
make the last reconnoiter, to the ex- 
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treme left. And pressing close to the 
officers was the finest rider in the Su- 
dan, a civilian, with a native spear in 
his hand. 

Suddenly at the call of halt, the gal- 
loping came to a deadly stop, and the 
squadron and the men saw what they 
had been hoping so long to see during 
the dreary weeks of heat and march. 
Their realization shone out upon them 
from beyond two little hills. In the 
crevice, which suddenly opened to them, 
was a flicker, a flash, a cloud like a 
whirling blizzard of snow. Snowlike, 
indeed, with a red glow over it, like a 
little avalanche with the sunset of the 
dervish flags crimson above it. 

The storm swayed and rose and fell 
in ranks that seemed to be endless. The 
flags fluttered and shook from the stems 
of each slender wand, and from the 
mass came the cry, no longer velvetlike, 
but smiting like a bloody blow—“Allah, 
Allah Akbar!” 

Something like twelve hundred 
dervishes, a compact mass of them, 
mounted on their violent and valiant 
horses, filled the crevice, and either into 
them or to run before them was the 
choice of the Thirtieth Lancers. 


CHAPTER II. 


Captain Maccerdene, lying on his face 
in a pool of his own blood, came to his 
senses sufficiently to be conscious that 
he was suffocating, smothering, dying 
in an especially horrible way. Weak 
and desperate as he was, infinitely short 
as was the flash of time, with his vig- 
orous young soul the boy revolted at 
the horrible fate. He drew a weak 
breath and sucked in blood. But still 
with a dogged resistance, with an anger 
against the death that claimed him, 
Maccerdene set his teeth tight and kept 
back his breath as long as he could. 
Poor chap, for a second only he was 
master of his heart and lungs. Then, 
with a sob, he gave it up and bubbled 
into the sickening pool. As, figurative- 
ly speaking, he turned up his heels, a 
splendid grip on his shoulder caught 
him, held him, as an angel’s hand from 
heaven might have come down and laid 
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hold upon him, This hand, human 
enough, Heaven knew, turned Maccer- 
dene over, and lifted him away from the 
red death. 

Oh, the wonder of it! The divine 
relief of it! God’s air met him in the 
place of dirt and stench and blood. 
Maccerdene’s face was exposed to the 
open night, and the cold wind of the 
desert pricked him, kept him conscious ; 
and, staring up into the eyes of the 
man who bent over him, the English 
officer looked, with a blessing on his 
lips, into a face nearly as white as his 
own, from which blood streamed out 
of an ugly wound across the forehead. 

“God bless you!” the Englishman 
meant to say. His black lips in reality 
only parted, a froth oozed out upon 
them, and he fainted away. 

He was dead, poor devil, to all ap- 
pearances, and his wide blue eyes re- 
inained open through the night. But 
he had another sensation, another touch 
of life—he thought he was being dis- 
sected alive, and then rolled in a spiked 
barrel down hill. He was being bumped 
over the hillocks, he was being trans- 
ported across the sands in a rough cart, 
drawn by a couple of mules. This rig, 
raked up Heaven knows from where, 
bore him, and another man as well, to- 
ward the river. 

Pain kept Captain Maccerdene sensi- 
ble, and when, a second time, life tried 
to slip from him again, he felt a strong 
hand grasp his with a force that stung 
the wounded man’s palm to life with 
its vital magnetism. It was as if the 
other’s man’s own life drew Maccerdene 
back into the world of human beings. 
He made a splendid effort again to say 
“God bless you!” but, as the little cor- 
tége made its way to the Nile, he ceased 
to feel the stinging agony, for the hand 
that held his held him singularly at 
peace. 

Without hat or coat, his clothes torn 
and bloody, Adair walked beside the 
young officer. He was thick with dust 
and the marks of battle. His thin shirt 
clung to his skin, which had been wet 
and dried again. He had been in the 


saddle for six hours, and for another 
The tremu- 


six extended on the desert. 
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lous excitement of the day still played 
over his nerves. It was the day of his 
life ; distinctly that—the day of his life. 
Gad! What a chance, what a gift, 
what a thundering wonder it had been! 
Six hours out of the world’s time had 
been, as it were, apportioned just for 
him alone; created for him. After all, 
why not created by him? MHadn’t he 
made the afternoon’s history himself? 
His vigor, his audacity, his genius had 
impetuously snatched one leaf out of 
the book of Fate. 

For the briefest flash of time Sydney 
Adair had held glory aloft—had held it 
over his head and over the heads of four 
hundred men. The wild excitement bit 
him until he was like the quivering 
head of some drum that blows have 
made to vibrate. At the close of the 
attack, when the last routed dervish left 
from the massacre had scattered out of 
sight, and he had given orders not to 








follow, Sydney Adair realized his 
double identity, realized that, thanks to 
the wonderful resemblance between 


them, he had taken the place and more 
than successfully performed the duties 
of the slain Major Hereford. 

A flesh-wound had torn his forehead, 
a blow in the chest had sent him reel- 
ing, his face was covered with clotted 
stain. Two horses had been killed un- 
der him, and, while the men were cry- 
ing and screaming, and some of them 
singing “God Save the Queen,” Adair 
had slipped back, back, back into the 
shadows, until what there was of night 
had shielded him, and when the sol- 
diers were busy with the dead, picking 
them out from among the dervish car- 
casses, Sydney Adair found himself be- 
tween two living but badly wounded 
men. Once more he was nothing but 
the St. Petersburg correspondent, who, 
contrary to every order and military di- 
rection, had dared to follow the raid of 
the Lancers. 

More keenly conscious than ever in 
his eventful life, Adair had peered down 
into the face of the agonized man on 
his left; he had lit a match, for his cig- 
arette-case and his match-box were the 
only things on his body; he lit his 
match, and, when the flicker lighted up 














the human face, he saw that it was the 
most unwelcome one that could have 
been turned up under his eyes. He said 
to himseif- ‘‘Hast thou found me, oh, 
mine enemy?” And he didn’t light up 
any further. 

“Tt’s not exactly the moment for il- 
lumination,” he reflected, “and I begin 
to wonder how many more times I shall 
have to repeat this business in the same 
incarnation. Or whether now I shall 
save his life again.” 

Then Adair turned from the man, 
and, as he did so, saw Roger Maccer- 
dene; saw the English officer not one 
minute too soon. He turned him over 
briskly, and as he did so saved the 
man’s life. 


The natives, carrying Maccerdene be- 
tween them, had pattered some quarter 
of a mile across the sand when Sydney 
Adair said: “Sh-h!” and called a halt. 

There tramped along with them a 
color-sergeant with a bandaged head, 
a more or less damaged Tommy. After 
a short parley with his natives, Adair 
said to the soldier: “Do you think you 
would pick your way back to the place 
where we found Captain Maccerdene ?” 

“T think I could, sir.” 

“I want you to put him down here 
for a few seconds, it isn’t prudent to 
move him farther. At all events, there 
was a private on Captain Maccerdene’s 
left, he had signs of life in him, and if 
he hasn’t been taken away by some 
one else, take these niggers back with 
you and fetch the man down here.” 

Adair threatened the natives with 
death and destruction if they didn’t ful- 
fil their errand and then asked the ser- 
geant: “I don’t suppose you’ve got a 
cigarette on you? My last one’s gone.” 

The man had a plug of tobacco in his 
cheek, and that was hardly available. 

“If any one asks,” Adair added, “say 
that Captain Maccerdene is badly hurt, 
and that Mr. Adair has taken him down 
to the ambulance boat. Be quick, will 
you ?” 

The bearers put Maccerdene down on 
the ground, and Adair, with apparent 
indifference, watched the three figures 
steal across the desert. Above the 
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heads of the two men the stars hung 
like low lamps, and there was a soft 
effulgence in the night; its silvery si- 
lence was broken by the noise of music 
and the motion of the distant camp. 

“I would give glory,” Adair breathed 
aloud, “for a Henry Clay cigar.” 

As the panting of Maccerdene came 
to his ears, and he sank down on his 
knees beside the English officer, he 
thought to himself: “I guess I’ve sac- 
rificed this chap. I believe I’ve offered 
him up to save my own soul.” 

He lifted Maccerdene’s head, and 
gently as a woman held him in his arms, 
spoke to him, encouraged him, and 
when the others returned, bearing be- 
tween them the heavy body of a half 
dead private, Adair swore at them bru- 
tally for his thanks. He lifted Maccer- 
dene himself on his own back as though 
the Englishman had been a child, and 
he carried him with his face set toward 
the river, where not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile below them were the 
lights of the hospital barge. 

As Adair stumbled over the sand, 
whose heavy gold seemed purposely to 
weigh a ton in every grain that clogged 
his way, as more than once he stag- 
gered under his human cargo, and with 
difficulty got his balance again, he 
thought of another tramp, across a 
mountain pass, over. the snows, when 
the weight on his ‘shoulders, though far 
less heavy than this man’s weight, had 
nearly fetched him to the earth. Even 
now, with the river in front of them 
in the Eastern night, he thought how 
the peak had looked when, at last, he 
stood upon it and realized that he had 
won out—won out! 

They reached the bank and clam- 
bered down it, and at their feet flowed 
the Nile. The natives ran to the riv- 
er’s edge and called, and a small boat 
with swinging lantern pushed out at 
once from the vessel’s side, for the pad- 
dle steamer was anchored in mid- 
stream ; and to the orderlies who sprang 
out as the boat touched the shore, Syd- 
ney Adair confided the wounded man. 
He watched them lay the other man 
by Captain Maccerdene’s side, and him- 
self sat down at the head of the Eng- 
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lish officer and lifted him a little be- 
tween his knees, 

As they pushed out toward the 
friendly lights he asked: “I say, have 
any of you fellows got anything to 
smoke ?” 

One of them gave him an Egyptian 
cigarette, which he lighted eagerly, and 
his pale face was lighted up by it. 

One of the orderlies gave a start as 
he looked at Adair. “I beg pardon,” he 
stammered, “but I thought Major ’Ere- 
ford was killed?” 

“So he was, poor chap,” Adair an- 
swered unconcernedly. 

“You’re a regular picture of him, 
sir,” said the orderly. 

Throwing his match out 
river, Sydney made no reply. 

“We’ve given them a drubbing,” said 
the orderly. “They'll be talking about 
us at ’ome. Such a bally skirmish. 
Poor Major ’Ereford, I call it ’ard luck. 
He would have had the Victoria Cross 
if he’d lived to get it. I never see such 
riding and such pluck.” 

Adair smiled serenely; one hand and 
arm at the back of Maccerdene’s head 
held him firmly. The orderly’s words 
helped him to taste again the intoxica- 
tion of the day. Oh, many times, un- 
known to any living being, he would 
relive that tenth of August, from noon 
till sundown. They couldn’t rob him 
of the glory of it, of the magic and dar- 
ing of it. The splendid rush would car- 
ry him along over many a slower time. 
He quickened and vivified, he tingled 
as he thought, he forgot the ache of his 
wounded head, and very nearly his en- 
thusiasm disembodied him. For a time, 
as short as it was scintillating, he saw 
himself once again on the maddened 
stallion, dashed with blood and foam, 
lifted high above a streaming mass of 
men. He commanded them, pulled 
them, inspired them, cursed them, led 
them, fought with them to success. 

Sitting there in the Nile boat, Adair 
breathed hard against his clinging 
shirt. Yes, it had been his day, all 
right, report would give it to Hereford, 
and he couldn’t ever claim it now. This 
young chap, lying here, had lived 
through the day at Adair’s side. He 
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had fought through it with him. From 
a sea of faces Adair remembered Mac- 
cerdene’s, and when his horse had fallen 
at last, at the very last, this boy had 
stood side by side with him. Would 
he ever remember him? No. If he 
did, there would be nothing easier than 
to call his remembrance a delirium. If 
it were known to Kitchener that a cor- 
respondent had disobeyed’ orders, that 
Hereford had weakly consented to his 
following the charge, there would be 
the devil to pay. But this was not the 
reason why it must be kept from the 
knowledge of every living man. The 
rotting private soldier whom he had 
sent back to fetch here had seen Adair, 
their eyes had met in the thick of the 
fight, he knew what Adair had done. 
If this man lived 

Maccerdene’s face, seen whitely in 
the transparency of the Eastern night, 
awakened a feeling of pity in Adair. 
He bent to listen to the gentle breath, 
growing distinctly fainter. 

“Hurry those damned natives wp, 
can’t you?” he ordered. “Captain Mac- 
cerdene is just about on the last heat.” 

One of the orderlies had knelt down 
at the officer’s side and was wiping his 
lips and forehead, and holding brandy 
at his teeth. 

“Captain Maccerdene was with Ma- 
jor Hereford. They were great 
friends.” 

Adair said nothing. 





CHAPTER III. 


Toward daybreak the common soldier 
whom Adair had saved at the risk of 
Maccerdene’s life moved on his bed in 
the floating hospital. He rattled in his 
throat, and an orderly who was watch- 
ing came and bent over him. 

“Want a drink?” 

The guard thought the rattle was a 
prayer. As he listened, he discovered 
it to be a good round oath that sounded 
awful. 

“You’re right,” the boy nodded; “it 
was a great fight.” 

The soldier on the native bed was a 
thick-set chap with a broad Irish face 
and a shock of reddish hair. In the 

















subdued light he opened his eyes on his 
nurse. 

“I guess I’m done for, young feller.” 
He motioned toward the vague, and the 
orderly understood that he wanted his 
clothes. 

“You can’t get up,” he said to his 
patient. “You'll be picked up when 
you leave that bed.” 

But he found the coat for him and 
fumbled in its pockets. The battle of 
the day, with the cuts which had 
drained the life out of this man’s body, 
had left intact a letter stamped, ad- 
dressed, and sealed, in the inner pocket 
of his military coat. The boy found 
it and, still nodding to the dying man, 
intelligently read aloud to him the ad- 
dress: 


Mr. Robert Scranton, 
Shepheard’s Hotel, 


Cairo. 
To be kept until called for. 

“Right, sir,” assented the boy, “I'll 
send it on.” And watching the distor- 
tions and the gasps and the fluttering 
fingers with a kindness that would have 
done justice to a woman’s heart and 
wit, he said mercifully: “Right, sir. 
I’ll fetch a bit of payper, and if I can 
make out anything from your mum- 
bling, I'll write it down.” 

Close to the man’s face he bent his 
head and, falling on his knees, scrawled 
the few following words, with the top 
of a biscuit-box for a rest. At the end 
of half an hour he had scrawled out 
something like this: 

I’m chucking in the cards here in the 
Sudan country. There’s just enough left of 
me to get the last off to you. It’s all right. 
He’s here and I’m glad you’ve got as far 
as Cairo. 

The invalid rolled his eyes horribly 
and asked the boy if he was writing 
fair. 

“Fire away,” the scribe encouraged. 

“To-day, this tenth day of August, I saw 
him as plain as I hope to see him in the 


next world. Bill Flanders led the Lancers 
against the dervishes at F 





But here the scribe stopped short. 
“You’re bloomin’ crazy,” he cried. 
8 
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“It was Captain ’Ereford who led the 
charge. ’E’s no Flanders. I'll not 
write that down.” 

The intense, sinking voice urged him. 
“What name? What name did you 
say ?” 

“°Ereford, ’Ereford.” 

“God!” breathed the man on the pil- 
low. “Of course he’d have a new 
name, that name’s as good as any. 
Devil is mine for him.” 

The orderly put his pencil down and 
frowned at the evil-minded soldier. 

“T’d hit you for that, old horse,” he 
said, “if you weren’t dying. But you’re 
bloomin’ crazy. Captain ’Ereford is an 
ero.” 

The soldier’s wild eyes stared, one 
hand worked on the counterpane, the 
other had been cut away. 

“Write,” he said, “as you hope to be 
saved.” 

“They call him Hereford here, but all I say 
is that I saw Bill Flanders on a white horse 
and he led the men crash into those heathens, 
But I was fighting Flanders all the while. 
It would have been murder if I could have 
got at him, but I’m going to leave him for 
you. Your grudge is as hot as mine.” 


“You're a bloody-hearted man,” said 
the young soldier brutally. “Captain 
’Ereford was killed after he made his 
charge.” 

The convulsed mask on the augareb 
worked pitifully. “Killed,” he rattled, 
“honorably killed! Oh, God, that ain’t 
fair. It ain’t fair. The man who led 
the Lancers wasn’t killed.” 

“He was so, more’s the shyme!” 

“Then who was that by my side on 
the field?” 

“How do I know?” answered the boy 
hopelessly to the raving soldier. 

“He'd have another name, anyway,” 
said the man patiently. “But find it 
out and put it down. put it down.” 

He panted more unevenly and his 
hand worked more spasmodically on the 
coverlid. But for the last time he laid 
hold of his reason and fetched it up 
from the rolling mists of unconscious- 
ness. 

“As you want to save your soul, send 
that letter on.” 

“All right, sonny,’ 


’ 


nodded the boy, 
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“Say I followed and tracked him as 
close as I could, as close as I could.” 

Tom Moody sighed and with the 
words gave up his chase and rolled 
down into the blackness of a bottom- 


less gulf where fogs stifled him. The 
sand of the Sudan mixed with the 
sands of the Rio plains and seemed to 
blind and choke and stifle him. He 
groped for his bearings in the hurri- 
cane, but the. swirling sand-storm ob- 
literated the other man’s footsteps and 
his own footsteps, and Moody lost the 
trail. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wady Halfa Windy, alive with the 
noise of successful warfare, lifted its 
yellow sand columns, rustled and sang 
in the wind, peered from a handful of 
motley bazaars, from the windows of 
the few substantial buildings left, from 
the windows of barrack and Greek and 
Armenian shops and from the entire 
mud-bank frontage, at the breezy, 
ruffled Nile, whose chocolate waters, 
obscured by the veils of sand, flowed 
down to Cairo with the news of victory 
on every wave. 

Gunboats came slowly up from time 
to time, scows and steamers with pro- 
visions and stores, and on this day, as 
in time immemorial, the dove wings of 
the fellaheen barges blew snowy pin- 
ions down the river, and the amber for- 
est of their bristling masts rose along 
the shores. 

There was no dam then and the river 
retained its ancient power and char- 
acteristics. Beautiful and safe, Philze 
lifted her rosy pillars and the purple 
shadows stained her templed rooms. 

Before the impromptu cafés and bars 
in Halfa and before their own quarters, 
taken promiscuoucly in the vai 
co buildings, or froni their own tents, 
the officers of the stationary and of 
the passing regiments smoked, read 
their letters and papers from home, 


ious stuc- 


played cards, and drank delicious soft 
drinks which, in the lower Nile coun- 
try, savor of ambrosia. 

In a roughly plastered room, the best 
in Halfa, a bit out of the noise of the 
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main street, with green blinds before its 
windows, Captain Maccerdene was 
slowly creeping back to health. He had 
been made as comfortable as money 
and care could make him, in his 
rough hospital, and toward four one 
afternoon he lay waiting for the divine 
coolness of sundown and for the winds 
to stop their whirring song, and above 
all, for Sydney Adair to appear. 

An English nurse and doctor, both 
spirited up from Assuan, for Adair had 
the faculty of spiriting up anything 
he wished, had met Captain Maccer- 
dene here in Halfa. But it was not 
even their skill, combined with the 
fidelity of Maccerdene’s native servant, 
which had saved the officer’s life. 

His new-found friend had saved it. 
The Englishman said so a hundred 
times, and like Antzus, whenever he 
shook Adair’s hand, he took new 
strength from the other man’s vitality. 

As Sydney Adair mounted the ricket- 
ty stairs that led from the Greek pro- 
vision-shop below, Maccerdene heard 
the jingling of spurs and presently the 
fine big figure of his new friend filled 
in the doorway. 

The Westerner had sprung elastic- 
ally back into first-rate shape, though a 
red scar cut a line like a scarlet thread 
above his eyebrow. He had lost weight, 
and the last few weeks had given his 
face a new seriousness and a new dis- 
tinction. 

He threw his helmet down, sat astride 
a chair, and nodded at his patient. 

“We'll pull you down to Cairo in no 
time, old man. You’re a bully con- 
valescent. It’s been an infernally hot 
day. There’s a game on at polo and 
I think I shall go out and have a whack 
at a ball.” 

“Polo?” the officer repeated incredu- 
lously. 

“Well,” laughed the other, “it’s a 
gymkanah of some sort. At any event, 
it’s a ride into the desert, and that’s 
good enough for me.” 

Cool and vigorous in his linen trou- 
sers and tweed coat, the visitor had the 
effect of being a veritable battery of 
well-stored power. His sack coat hung 
loosely from his shoulders and around 
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the line of his throat his white collar 
made a trenchant mark against which 
his bronzed skin showed in sharp con- 
trast. He seemed bright and scintil- 
lating to the young officer who himself 
felt that all the force was gone from 
his limbs. A trip down to Cairo! By 
Jove, Maccerdene didn’t feel up to it 
yet! 

His friend drew on his riding-gloves 
and buttoned them. 

“Where’s Miss Mercer?” he asked. 
“And where’s your wretched man serv- 
ant? What are you here alone for, 
anyway?” 

“I got sick of looking at their faces,” 
the boy said irritably. “I sent them 
out. I’m jolly well bored with being 
tied down here. I want to get up to- 
morrow.” 

“Good!” declared his friend, without 
any protest. “Good! I like your 
pluck.” 

Under the window the feet of Adair’s 
stallion tore up the sand. He walked 
to the window, drew the green blind 
aside, and looked out. The boy who 
held Mustapha muttered to him in low 
gutturals. But the Arab lashed his 
short tail fiercely and kicked his gleam- 
ing legs. 

As Sydney Adair turned back to the 
officer whose eyes were following him, 
Captain Maccerdene put out his hand. 

“Don’t go for a minute, old man, I 
want to say something to you. You're 
quite fight about my getting on to 
Cairo. Of course we’ve got to move 
along. There’s too much enteric here 
and the beastly thing may get hold of 
me before I get away.” 

“Oh, bosh!” 

But the young man said gravely: 
“Oh, all right, any chap’s likely to turn 
his toes in in this infernal heat. You 
saved my life, Sydney, and if ever I 
get anywhere in a career or any sort 
of thing, it’s thanks to you. You gave 
me my chance over again. I’d ’a’ been 
rotting there in the desert in one of 
those bally tombs if it hadn’t been for 
you.” 

The other said sharply: “Let up on 
this, will you? You’re talking rot.” 

“T hope,” said the boy, with gravity, 
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“that I can pay up—I mean, serve you 
in some way. You've got everything 
in the world, but I tell you now that 
if ever there’s a service, old fellow, I’m 
the chap you’re to turn to!” 

Adair put him forcibly back on his 
pillows. “All right, bimbashi,” he said 
cheerfully, “all right. As they say in 
the West, ‘put it there.” He grasped 
Roger’s hand. “I’m going to step 
along,” he said, “or I’ll miss that fight 
out there in the desert. What you need 
is food and I’m going to send that 
miserable man of yours with a punch. 
And where the devil is Miss Mercer, 
anyway ?” 

With these words he had reached the 
door, with seeming indifference to 
everything else but the invalid’s com- 
fort. He stopped in the doorway and 
turned himself about as if just then a 
sudden idea had occurred to him. He 
was still smiling out of his blue eyes as 
he said: 

“By the way, there may be something 
you can do for me, since you seem so 
fearfully set.” 

The officer stirred eagerly. 

Sydney leaned against the door- 
jamb. “Don’t in any way refer to that 
pipe-dream of yours about the charge 
of the Thirtieth Lancers.” 

Maccerdene exclaimed: 

“Pipe-dream? Why, you’re crazy.” 

The other shrugged. “I rather guess 
you'll have to call it a delusion,” he said 
decidedly. 

At this point the Westerner appeared 
to have forgotten his thoughtful habit 
of not smoking in the sick-room. He 
lit a cigar and then with both hands in 
his pockets strolled back to the bim- 
bashi’s bed. 

“T don’t see what good it would do 
for me to shut up,” Maccerdene re 
belled. ‘Why, all the papers in the 
country must be full of it by now.” 

Adair stood looking down and the 
other man had never seen him so seri- 
ous. 

“Human nature’s funny, isn’t it?” 
Sydney said. “First thing I see fit to 
ask you, you re 

“Gad!” Maccerdene exclaimed. “You 
don’t think for a minute e 
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“T think,” said Adair calmly, “that 
this is the first and only service I shall 
ever ask.” 

His reckless nonchalance had gone 
and Roger Maccerdene said meditative- 
ly: “You shut me up on the Nile, 
when I tried to talk about it. I re- 
member now.” 

“My dear boy,” the other man. said 
slowly, “you were delirious on the Nile 
and this, I assure you, was nothing but 
a pipe-dream, a delirious vision. Any 
one to whom you repeated such a story 
would think you were crazy.” He 
laughed. “You thought you saw me 
lead the charge against the dervishes. 
And you say that the moment Hereford 
fell from his horse I sprang up and 
took his mount; you say that we fought 
like devils side by side.” 

In spite of Adair’s coolness his face 
illumined. 

“By George!” cried Maccerdene. 
‘We did give them hell!” 

“Major Hereford made the charge,” 
said Adair. “The rest is nothing but 
your sickly imagination.” He spoke 
tensely and directly. 

For a second the two men were si- 
lent, and the young Englishman’s nat- 
ural reserve finally overcame his other 
feclings and he said simply: “You 
asked me to drop the subject on the 
Nile. I expect you’ve got your reasons 
and I give you my word never to speak 
of it again.” 

Adair ‘accepted what he promised, 
then said: “If ever you should hear 
any one else indulge in this delirium, 
you will deny it for my sake?” 

The boy put out his hand and said: 
“Upon my honor.” 

“Thank you,” said Adair and re- 
turned to his old manner. 

As he reached the door a second time 
he met Miss Mercer, the English nurse, 
with the white strings of her cap tied 
under her chin, and he commended 
Maccerdene to her immediate attention. 


It was well on toward night, a day 
or two afterward, when Adair turned 
in to Maccerdene’s quarters. Now 
semiconvalescent, the officer sat in the 
window, rolled up in his bedclothes. 
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“The fellows have been in for a few 
moments and I am as fit as fit,” he 
said to Adair. “You poor old duffer, 
you! I fancy you’ll be glad enough 
of a holiday. But you look as though 
you had been toa party. When do you 
think my people will be coming along?” 

“To-morrow or the day after,” Adair 
replied. 

“Well, if you can stop with me a 
second I’ve got something to tell you. 
I’ve been meaning to for some time, 
but the thing has not been announced. 
I’m engaged to the girl who’s coming 
up with my aunt, to Helena Desprey. 
She’s my first cousin and we’re going 
to be married next year.” 

“Good!” Adair exclaimed heartily. 
“You have my best wishes.” 

“IT expect you to be great friends. 
She passes for a beauty in the States.” 

“All women are beautiful,” Adair 
complimented sententiously. 

“She’s seen you, Sydney.” 

“The deuce! Where, pray?” 

“When you jumped up on the rail 
and dived down and swam out to save 
that red-headed stowaway.” 

Adair frowned. “So I did save him, 
like a fool,” he returned. 

“T rather thought that myself,” Mac- 
cerdene agreed, laughing. “But you 
impressed Helena, I can tell you. If 
she’d had a bouquet she’d have thrown 
it at you.” 

“Fate was one too many for that red- 
headed stowaway,” Adair said. “He 
died after all, up the river on the gun- 
boat, the night we fetched you in.” 

“Poor chap!” 

“How he ever got into the regiment 
I don’t in the least know,” Adair went 
on. “He was an Irishman.” 

“Poor duffer!’ Maccerdene said 
again sympathetically. He put his thin 
hand impulsively out to Adair. “He- 
lena will want to thank you,” he said 
simply, but with a shy affection. 

Adair laughed. ‘Don’t be an ass, old 
man. I’ve more than half a mind to 
cut and run before they come. I’m 
getting awfully woolly, as they say on 
a ranch, I want to run around the cor- 
ral.” 

He threw his head back, bit his mus- 
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tache, and put his hands in his pockets. 
“I’m going to get up a hunting-expedi- 
tion, Maccerdene, and as soon as these 
lovely women come and take you off 
my hands, why, I’m going to light 
out.” 

“You wouldn’t go hunting in the 
state the country’s in, would you?” 
Maccerdene asked him. 

“Oh, Tl risk the country,” Adair 
replied. “I’m going to caravan to the 
Red Sea, at any rate.” 

“Wait until you’ve seen my people.” 
Maccerdene nodded fatuously. “They 
won't let you go.” 

And Adair answered rather tartly: 
“I don’t see what they can mean for 
me! A maiden aunt and an engaged 
girl.” 

“Are you a woman-hater ?” 

Adair laughed aloud. “Gad!” He 
stopped. 

The nurse came in. 

“IT don’t hate Miss Mercer.” Adair 
smiled at her. “She’s a brick.” 

The English nurse accepted the com- 
pliment coolly. She thought Adair a 
fine type of man and a splendid friend, 
but she didn’t approve of him, though 
she had reason to be grateful in a 
dozen ways. 

“It would be decent, don’t you 
think,” Maccerdene asked, “to go out 
and meet my aunt and Miss Desprey? 
The doctor’s offered to do it, but if you 
felt F 

Adair said: “There’s some scare 
about cholera on your aunt’s boat and 
the Tiflis is to drop anchor out in the 
stream. She’s going to be kept thére 
for several hours. Of course I'll row 
out and take your news to them.” 





CHAPTER V. 


To the young girl in the window-seat 
of the train to Assuan the world was 
unfolding like a flower. She had been 
picked up suddenly from the tranquil 
quiet of her Southern home, and before 
she had more than time to feel the 
ecstasy of departure and the sea-breeze 
she had opened her eyes upon the East. 

She was alone in her corner of the 
crawling, dingy, dust-filled carriage, 
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and her linen dress, her hat, her boots, 
and all the sand could find of her veil 
and hair, were coated with the desert’s 
powder. She was growing accustomed 
to the invasion and, as she told her 
aunt, she liked it. It wasn’t dirty and 
it had a delicious smell. 

“Smell, Helena? Your imagination 
is running away with you. You'll be 
talking of the camel’s voices as music 
next.” 

Miss Desprey might well have done 
this and have meant it. For the coun- 
try was a long melody of wonder and 
delight to her, and before her Egypt 
glowed like a jewel. 

The heat had been terrible, but, na- 
tive themselves of a Southern country 
and determined from the first to en- 
dure whatever hardships the summer 
might inflict, the two ladies had borne 
their ordeal well. 

At Assuan they waited in what com- 
fort they could find for news from Hal- 
fa. And, growing impatient, had of 
their own accord started up the Nile 
when the doctor’s telegram met them 
at a river port. Although Captain 
Maccerdene lay wounded in the Sudan 
and his fiancée was eager for news, the 
spirit of Miss Desprey did not seem 
overwhelmed nor did her anxiety rob 
the land through which their boat 
passed of its beauty. She reproached 
herself bitterly that she could be so 
free from suffering and so enjoy. She 
reread her notes from the seat of war, 
she accused herself of indifference and 
even of unwomanliness, in vain. 

To her aunt she said: “I don’t be- 
lieve Roger Maccerdene is going to die. 
He’s not the kind to die young. And 
I can't be hopeless about him, Aunt 
Lucy. Please let me keep my sanguine 
point of view!” 

On either side the Nile flowed be- 
tween shores as golden as marigolds 
or between piles of sand like pyramids 
of tropical fruits, bright orange, mel- 
low and red as pomegranates. Over- 
head the sky spread a sapphire fan and 
as far as one could see the shores of 
Nubia poured their effulgence down to 
the Nile. 

Helena had read many books in her 
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cabin in the evenings, about Egypt. 
And in the day she had absorbed its 
vernal loveliness until her senses swam 
and its beauty became part of her soul. 
And all the time she busied her young 
consciousness and her unschooled heart 
to struggle against the invasion of the 
image that put every other image out 
of her mind. 

The day following her drive to the 
Pyramids she had learned that Mr. 
Adair had left Egypt, for what part 
of the world she would probably never 
know. Rich, sought after, féted, mys- 
teriously arriving and mysteriously re- 
moved, who could be farther from her 
sphere? They would probably never 
run across his path again. Moreover, 
she was engaged to Roger Maccer- 
dene. 

She told herself these things many 
times as she leaned against the flag- 
staff at the boat’s stern and looked back 
at the shores that closed behind their 
track, shutting away one beautiful vista 
after another. And before her, its 
sharp point turning like a compass- 
needle, the bow of the little boat set its 
direction to the south, to new and un- 
known things, to Halfa and to Jour- 
ney’s End. 


Some twenty-four years before Miss 
Maccerdene had accepted serenely the 
task of educating her orphan niece and 
as serenely and tranquilly she had done 
her best with her charge. 

In one of the few really beautiful 
American homes still left in the United 
States, to mark a period when archi- 
tecture’ had style and character, in a 
colonial mansion standing deep in its 
Kentucky forest lands and surrounded 
by a blue-grass sea, Miss Maccerdene 
had found her little niece with a few 
months’ existence behind her. Miss 
Maccerdene felt Helena in a way her 
own creation. What she herself had 
seen die and fade she determined should 
live and flower in the life of the young- 
er woman. And, if possible, the doors 
which had closed for her should open 
for her niece. 

Helena’s education was made at 
home, with mistresses and tutors, and 








when, after a three years’ course, a 
young Oxfordian, who had been em- 
ployed as master, gave warning, Miss 
Maccerdene understood why, and for 
the rest of the time directed her niece’s 
education in another manner. 

Helena had the library her father 
had adored before her. She spent part 
of the time in Washington with her 
aunt, part in New York, and they re- 
turned to the blue-grass country now 
and then until, finally, the old lady was 
sufficiently proud of the type she had 
helped to develop, and felt that her 
niece was efficiently furnished for any 
claims which life would be likely to put 
upon her. 

Miss Desprey rode like an arrow, 
hunted, and swam, she had a dove’s 
voice and a lark’s throat, and Southern 
charm withal. She made pretty things 
with her pretty hands, and was serene 
and beautiful, unworldly and _intelli- 
gent. And Miss Maccerdene smiled to 
herself when she said Helena was fin- 
ished, thinking how ready she was to 
begin. 

The girl had a generous heart, a 
warm nature, and Miss Lucy, who was 
never analytical or psychological, did 
not bother her with theories and left 
life to do the rest for her niece. 

The younger Maccerdene branch had 
colonized in Kentucky several genera- 
tions before and one of the Kentish 
Maccerdenes, a young man on his fin- 
ishing-tour, came over to see his South- 
ern American cousins. He promptly 
fell in love with Helena and Miss Mac- 
cerdene saw no reason to oppose. He 
stayed with them two months, and at 
the end of the time the cousins were 
engaged. 

Roger had not left America before 
his fiancée began to wonder why she 
had said yes. And she had not ceased 
to wonder. But she possessed the loy- 
alty of the Southern race and she saw 
no reason for breaking her word. 

As the Tiflis drew up to the little vil- 
lage of Sohag, one late afternoon, He- 
lena, on the deck, watched the approach 
and the seething, jostling, pushing na- 
tive crowd that, like an overturned ant- 
hill, swarmed down to the mail-boat. 
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As the boat came to land there was 
the usual crowd of merchants and fella- 
heen, soldiers in their dark canvas and 
blue, while the figure of an occasional 
officer marked the crowd around the 
shore. But the sight that caught the 
girl’s attention was a little Arab boy 
torturing a poor finch, to whose foot 
he had tied a string and which he was 
hauling hither and thither through the 
sands. 

Miss Desprey cried out over the 
boat’s side to the little wretch in what 
little vernacular she had learned; the 
boy laughed and displayed his brilliant 
teeth. He gathered up the bird and 
held out his brown hand. 

“Backsheesh, backsheesh!” 

“All right,” she cried and showered 
a handful of coins down on him. 

The coins dropped glittering into the 
Nile. The boy sprang for the money, 
but, unless he wished to dive under the 
paddle-wheel, his greed must go unsat- 
isied. Brutal and disgusted he set the 
bird free for a little way and then 
dragged it back with a savage pull. 

A Caucasian gentleman, with a serv- 
ant and a lot of valises and hand-bags, 
had already boarded the post-boat. He 
wore a straw hat and eye-glasses, and 
as a quiet, unpretentious traveler, he 
watched the scene and the girl, whose 
cheeks were aflame. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said some- 
what stiffly, “but would you like that 
performance stopped ?” 

It was an American voice and a 
Southern voice. 

She turned to him impulsively: “Oh, 
I see you are an American—and I reck- 
on a Southerner as well. Won’t you 
stop that horrible torture ?” 

He had already disappeared. The 
next instant she saw him walk down 
the gangplank and with a quiet deter- 
mination push his way through the na- 
tive crowd to where the little naked 
wretch was seated, grinning up at Miss 
Desprey, his miserable prey fluttering 
in the sand. 

Suddenly the boy was picked up by 
two strong arms, set on his feet as by 
a whirlwind, his string jerked from 
his hand, his victim snatched up and 
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away, and himself left to blubber and 
shriek with a stinging memory of a 
bamboo cane across his shoulders and 
bare limbs. He yelled and then, as if 
the dervishes were after him, scram- 
bled up the bank and off into the land 
of mystery. 

At Miss Desprey’s side the gentle- 
man offered her in triumph the dusty 
bird. From a heap of rumpled feath- 
ers she saw the bright eyes of the 
finch, and in the next moment its 
frightened heart beat against her palm. 

“[’m afraid its wings are hurt, the 
kindest thing would be to kill it out- 
right.” 

“Oh, no,” the girl said eagerly, “let 
me take it to my room and see what I 
can do for it. It seems such a pity to 
take life, don’t you think, if one can 
save it?” 

She looked up at the stranger who 
was very naturally looking at her. He- 
lena saw the clear-cut, clever face of a 
man about thirty years of age, with the 
cold, self-controlled expression of one 
who lives alone and broods on wrongs. 
There was nothing charming or mag- 
netic in the stranger, but he was inter- 
esting, his features were finely cut, and 
he had a chin and jaw of great pur- 
pose. And his eyes, hazel-brown and 
very intelligent, looked with frank ad- 
miration from behind the highly pol- 
ished glasses at the charitable beauty. 

“Thank you,” she said heartily, 
“thank you so much. My aunt will 
thank you, too. Now I’m going in 
to care for my wounded prisoner.” 

She did not open any further conver- 
sation with him nor ask his name and 
identity, as many girls would have 
done, but with much grace and self- 
possession she took her leave of him, 
and her white figure in its cool dress 
fluttered out of sight as she disappeared 
into her cabin. 

The Southerner looked at his cane 
with satisfaction, felt for a fresh hand- 
kerchief, and found, with equal satisfac- 
tion, that he had one; wiped his hands 
and face, which were warm from his 
exertion, and gave himself up to the 
study of the crowd that still yelled and 
screamed and jostled and pushed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“T like Mr. Scranton, Helena.” 

“Of course, but why especially ?” 

“Because he’s from Kentucky, to be- 
gin with, because I’ve known his fam- 
ily all my life and loved his mother. 
You see how charming he is.” 

Miss Desprey could not be led into 
any great display of interest. 

“T like him extremely,” Miss Lucy 
affirmed, “I don’t know when any man 
has shown me more tact and courtesy. 
He gives me the feeling of security. I 
feel safe with Robert,’ she said com- 
fortably. “I don’t think I’ve ever been 
so glad in my life as when I met him 
here on this God-forsaken river. I 
wish he were going to Halfa, he would 
stand by us.” 

Miss Desprey was silent. She had 
never met the Kentuckian before, al- 
though his fine old plantation touched 
their own and his name was as fa- 
miliar to her as the very place itself. 
He had attached himself to her service 
here, but she didn’t want him to go to 
Halfa; she didn’t want him to disturb 
the reveries of her days upon the Nile. 
She wanted to be alone with her 
thoughts. 

The news fetched to the steamer at 
every stop was better and better. Cap- 
tain Maccerdene was holding his own. 
Whereas his aunt was reduced to a 
state of nerves which Scranton’s kind- 
ness helped to soothe, Miss Desprey 
was unruffled. As firmly as at first she 
continued to affirm that Roger was not 
one to die young and that they would 
find him almost on his feet. 

From the moment Scranton had 
heard the young woman’s sympathetic 
cry at the sight of the entangled bird, 
he had gone over to her entirely. Re- 
served and by nature cold, there was 
something in Miss Desprey’s voice and 
speech, there was more in her face, mo- 
bile and alive with pity, to strike a 
note which did not cease its vibrations. 
If Scranton had reasons of his own 
for not encouraging his sudden inter- 
est and for stopping its pace, he had 
no reason for not devoting himself to 
her sweet society. 
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And for a week, during the time that 
the heat permitted them to sit out of 
doors, he read to her, talked with her, 
and found more to watch in her 
changeful face, more beauty in her eyes, 
on her lips, in her hands and her form 
than the shores could give him. 

Scranton, in spite of his eye-glasses 
and his thin spare form, in spite of his 
shy reserve, had much imagination, and 
a nature so deep and so intense as to 
permit it to harbor any suffering, any 
idea, to consider his affairs in silence 
and to give no sign. 

He seemed to know a great deal, he’d 
been to Harvard and, as it seemed, had 
lived peacefully in his Kentucky home 
until, as he said, a sudden desire to see 
the world made him a nomad and he 
had now been at the game for nearly 
five years. He seemed lonely to the 
girl, rather pathetic and unaccompa- 
nied, but she knew very soon that she 
would have no opportunity to study Mr. 
Scranton from an impersonal point of 
view. He seemed absorbingly inter- 
ested in the campaign in the Sudan 
and Miss Desprey told him all she 
knew. The charge of the Thirtieth 
Lancers and the splendid result in 
which she took such a flushed, pretty 
pride, interested him enormously. 

“Poor Captain Hereford!” she gen- 
tly pitied. “Didn’t it seem cruel to die 
on the eve of such success?” 

Scranton admitted that it had been 
hard indeed. Did she know Captain 
Hereford? Had she ever met him? 

Never. The fact that she was en- 
gaged to a soldier in the army had not 
been confided to Mr. Scranton and he 
was entirely unconscious that she was 
not free. Looking suddenly up she 
asked him: 

“Of what are you thinking, Mr. 
Scranton ?” 

“I’m wondering,” he said abruptly, 
“if Hereford is really dead.” 

“Poor chap, yes,” she said, “he’s 
buried in the Sudan.” 

For some time they had remained 
there without speaking, Miss Lucy un- 
der the shelter of a pugaree, a green 
veil, and a green parasol, sat knitting 
by the boat’s rail. And Helena was 
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stringing a quantity of native beads on 
a scarlet thread. The red globules ran 
through her hands like drops of blood. 

“How is your bird, Miss Desprey?” 

“Well,” she said, “and a dear thing. 
fis poor wings are no good to him, 
but he hops and he sings like a Ken- 
tucky cardinal.” 

Scranton said he did not believe that. 
“But,” he continued, “he’s a lucky bird, 
to live by the kindness of your hands. 
I don’t wonder he sings for you.” 

Scranton was sitting close to her. 
He put his book up, as he sometimes 
did, took off his glasses, and his eyes 
seemed grave and earnest. He glanced 
at the river, growing bluer with every 
mile; he glanced at the yellow shores 
and their desolation. On board there 
was not a soul to disturb their peace, 
and from the clumps of mimosa, 
brought on the Nile winds from the 
Nubian hills, a most delicate perfume 
came out to the boat in midstream. 

The girl, her dark eyes bent over 
her work, her pretty white figure like 
a lily, was the most alluring thing in 
the beauty of the night. 

Scranton put out one hand toward 
her. 

Miss Desprey raised her head quickly 
and saw what Scranton did not say. 
Without agitation she spoke at once. 

“In a day or two we reach Halfa, 
Mr. Scranton. And I’m going there— 
we’re going there to my cousin, who is 
dangerously ill. I’ve not told you be- 
cause no one knows it yet, but I’m en- 
gaged to marry my cousin, Captain 
Maccerdene.” 

Scranton made no reply. After a lit- 
tle he picked up his glasses and put 
them on. He shut his book and thrust 
it into the pocket of his coat. Then 
he rose. 

Surprised at his continued silence, 
she looked up quickly to him and then 
he spoke. 

“We stop to-morrow morning at five 
o’clock at Sherat. I shall put off there 
and caravan on to the Red Sea.” 

He spoke practically and coolly, made 
her a little stiff bow, and went across 
the deck to bid good-by to Miss Lucy, 
to the old lady’s sincere sorrow. As 
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he passed slowly along the deck, he 
heard from the open door of Miss 
Desprey’s cabin the finch chirping his 
mild soft note. 


The morning following her talk with 
Scranton, after a wakeful night, Miss 


Desprey dressed and went out just at- 


sunrise on the deck. The post-boat 
had stopped at a ruined shore where, 
like hives from which the bees had 
been chased, the gutted, looted cabins 
of the dispersed Nubians exposed their 
riddled mud walls and roofless cellars 
to the sky. The little landing was the 
picture of desolation, red-hot under 
the already violent sun. It seemed still 
to stew in blood and to cry to heaven 

In a stately line along the landing 
was a camel caravan, the _ beasts 
couchant, their sharp profiles against 
the light. There were a handful of 
Bedouins and a few native blacks, and 
that was all to greet the Tiflis. 

As Helena came out of her cabin 
she saw Scranton standing close to her 
door. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said quietly, 
“T could not suppose you would be up 
so early. I admit that my presence so 
near you must look very strange. I| 
was bidding you a mute good-by.” 

“Good-by,” she said, “but you’re not 
going to leave the boat here, are you?” 

He had a white helmet in his hand 
and his rhinoceros riding-whip. 

She walked with him along the deck 
to the gangway where his men stood 
with the luggage. The boat blew an 
impatient little whistle. 

“Those camels”—he nodded to where 
they waited—“are going to take me to 
the Red Sea. They’re stopping express- 
ly for me,” he said, “so I must not keep 
the sais waiting.” 

Pained at his face and at the white- 
ness of its tensity she stretched out her 
hand impulsively, and he begged her: 

“Don’t! I see only the same kind- 
ness in your heart that you have always 
ready for anything that suffers. I shall 
live this down. I’m only grateful that 
I haven’t a three years’ habit to break 
instead of a three weeks’ habit!” 
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As she put out her hand he eagerly 
took it and raised it to his lips. 

“Tsn’t there,’ he stammered, “any 
hope for me, none?” 

“You know I’m engaged, Mr. Scran- 
ton.” 

“But,” he urged, “if you were not en- 
gaged? If I had come before?” 

She wanted to answer him truthfully 
in order to shield the crueity of her re- 
fusal and give what gentle balm she 
could, but the image of another man 
came between them in her mind; came 
between Scranton and Maccerdene and 
the world, and she flushed at the great 
power of the sudden thought. 

“No,” she said quickly, “no, I’m 
afraid not. I’m so, so sorry.” 

Scranton gave her one long look, 
dropped the hand he held, and ran 
down the gangplank where on the shore 
he was surrounded by a yelling mob 
of Arabs demanding backsheesh, of- 
fering their services, and bidding off 
each other. He did not look up for 
some time, but Helena did not leave 
the boat’s rail; in her white dress, her 
sweet touched face bending to him, she 
watched him make his way to his car- 
avan, a quiet Anglo-Saxon figure 
against the bright dresses and costumes 
of the natives, and as the boat steamed 
away, just at the last, he raised his 
eyes and, looking toward her, stood 
bareheaded by his camel, gazing after 
the wake of the Tiflis. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was the full of the moon in the 
Sudan country, and one of those lu- 
minous nights which the East alone 
knows how to create when river, shore, 
and desert seem infused with glory and 
to swim in one single brilliant zone. 

Midnight bright as day blossomed 
on all sides of the little post-steamer 
like a flower; soft petals of light fell 
upon the deck, and around the boat- 
sides the light quivered like lily leaves. 
To the left and right the bright sands 
rolled up to the Sudan, they filtered 
and flowed away into the distance 
where they were met by the farther 
mystery; and on the left banks a clus- 
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ter of pale lights marked the place 
where lay Halfa, an isolated, lonely 
city between the desert and the sea. 

Miss Maccerdene and her niece, in 
the rear of their steamer, watched the 
night break in liquid beauty along the 
bank and shores. Helena, carried 
away by the transcendent wonder, 
lapped by the beauty, laved in it, part 
of it, felt herself intoxicated until her 
very heart beat with ecstasy and she 
could have cried out at a pleasure that 
was almost pain. 

In spite of the invigorating air, in 
which she had thrown on a white cloak, 
there was a warm radiance in the light, 
and as she gazed into it, the moon 
whose very heart seemed to unclose to 
her shone on Araby and on the waters 
of the Red Sea 

“No wonder,” Helena thought, “the 
Egyptians made a god of the moon. It 
certainly is a divinity.” 

Beside the Tiflis the native sailors 
were making the boat fast in the sand. 
Helena heard their melancholy cry of 
“Yella, Allah!” In the moonlight, the 
figures of the men, nude above the 
knees, looked like the decorations on 
the frieze of an old temple, as they bent 
and pulled and swayed, dragging the 
boat toward the yellow sands. 

The Tiflis had anchored directly 
across from the town, or rather it had 
been moored there according to military 
orders, and the opposite shore, with 
Halfa and its deep-set, half-veiled 
lights, held Helena’s attention. She 
could hear, across the river, when the 
wind was right, the hum and cry, a 
muffled tom-tom, a note like a bugle’s, 
as the voices of the town were wafted 
to her. And sharp with the Nile smell 
and the desert scent came the acrid 
odor of the Sudanese village. 

This was Journey’s End, and Roger 
was across the river, in the little town, 
waiting for them there, with all his 
heart. This was Journey’s End. He- 
lena, her eyes fixed on Halfa, gave her- 
self permission to think. As if she 
heard a guest begging for welcome at a 
closed door, she now let in the thought 
of Sydney Adair 
With a sigh of content she sank 

















down in a long chair and leaned back, 
resting her head against the cushion. 
In white as she was, the moonlight 
seemed to take her for part of itself, 
and she swam and floated in it in her 
white cloak, in the white Tiflis, under 
whose paddles the Nile flowed darkly 
blue. 

Mr. Adair would never cross her 
path. Since this was true, why, why 
did his image absorb her? 

She could not answer her question. 
She could seem to see him now spring 
up before her, mount this very railing, 
stand there, then dive away. Leaning 
her chin on her hand, she repeated to 
herself: “It seemed to me then as 
though he had been made for me.” 
And in Cairo it had been the same, 
she had followed him with her eyes, 
observed him, considered him as though 
he were a wanderer out of his own ele- 
ment and that he would really only be 
properly expressing himself when he 
should come into hers. 

Sitting by his side on the way to 
the Mena House she had effaced and 
eliminated her own personality and 
transposed herself into a sort of an 
envelope of sympathy which any man 
less absorbed than Adair had been on 
that day would have felt. And since 
then she had thought of nothing else 
but him. Do what she would, try as 
she might, she could have no other 
interest but this man to whom she had 
never really spoken. He had come 
with her every step of the way up the 
river and now, as she realized that she 
was indeed going to Roger who had a 
clam upon her, she wished with all 
her heart that something would take 
her from Halfa before she should be 
forced to feel Maccerdene’s kiss upon 
her face. 

All day long boats had come out to 
meet them from the town. They had 
been welcomed officially by Maccer- 
dene’s friends, the doctor had been out 
and made his report, and Miss Maccer- 
dene and Helena were waiting for the 
morning before they should go to see 
the invalid. who had not yet learned 
that they had come into the Sudan. 
As Helena devoutly wished for some 
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boat to come and take her back again 
down the Nile, one indeed, rowed by 
four men, was pushing out toward the 
vessel. It cut through the moonlight 
and came around the Tiflis’ bow, and 
in the stern sat a man in white flannels, 
smoking. 

As the rowboat rustled through the 
waters and the croon of the sailors 
came up out of the moonlit silence to 
Helena’s ears, she left her chair and 
went along the deck, watching the ap- 
proach of the dark object severing the 
Nile. The little boat drew up under 
the bow of the Tiflis, the dragoman 
calling to the sailors who chattered 
back as the Sudanese leaned out and 
drew the boat in. Then the man who 
had been sitting in the stern boarded 
the post-boat. 

Miss Desprey listened curiously to 
the jargon of the natives, to the cries 
and adjurations, then, after a few sec- 
onds, she heard steps on the deck and 
a tall man came out of the cabin, a 
cigarette between his teeth and, as he 
crossed the deck toward her, she knew 
him. 

“T beg your pardon, is this Miss Des- 

rey?” 

He had taken his hat off and, throw- 
ing his cigarette over the rail, he came 
toward her with an outstretched hand. 

“My name is Adair, Sydney Adair. 
I’m Maccerdene’s friend, I think you 
know. I’ve come out to fetch you news 
of him.” 

It flashed across her that it might 
be sudden news and serious. But the 
visitor went on lightly: “We all feel 
awfully ashamed to keep you ladies out 
here in this inhospitable manner, but 
there isn’t a corner in Halfa where you 
would be as comfortable, and I advise 
you, if you can, to stick to the ship, 
not to leave it until Roger himself is 
rolled on board to go home.” 

The moonlight revealed Helena to 
him plainly. He puzzled for a moment 
why she should be so familiar and then 
he remembered that he had seen her 
at the hotel in Cairo, and he remem- 
bered as quickly that it had been she 
who had driven with him to the Pyra- 
mids. This was the same long white 
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cloak she had worn then, but there 
were no violets in the lapel. 

Well, she was a very beautiful wom- 
an, a very beautiful woman. 

He stayed for half an hour, sitting 
in the moonlight, talking with her, tell- 
ing her what he knew of the campaign 
in the Sudan; telling her about Roger, 
his illness and convalescence, and then 
he took his leave. 

When he left her there came over 
him suddenly, as it had a bad way of 
doing, a violent headache, and by the 
time he had reached the tent, staggered 
in and thrown off his clothes, he could 
not see. 

“Fetch me,’ he said to his man, 
“some ice in a basin and a pile of hand- 
kerchiefs, and then don’t come near me 
again.” And he threw himself in agony 
down upon his angareb. He had been 
subject to these headaches ever since 
his Sudanese campaign, and the pain 
was directly under the cut on his fore- 
head. 

As, after a little while the agony 
grew less intense and he turned on his 
desolate bed and sighed, he saw, with- 
out any great effort, the face of the 
woman Roger Maccerdene was going to 
marry and he thought: “How lucky 
that chap is to have a woman like that 
come up the Nile to meet him.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


There was nothing in Helena’s week 
at its close but Sydney Adair. In her 
little cabin on the Tiflis the days passed 
and she could read but one name on 
them all. They had ridden together 
for hours across the gray and violet 
sands; they had made the Cataract and 
been dashed by its spray. For every 
hour thus spent with Adair Helena 
paid Roger Maccerdene as well as she 
could; she began to measure it out to 
him with a sort of religious reproach- 
fulness. She softened to her fiancé, was 
kind and tender and more lovely than 
she had ever been to her lover, and 
he was not conscious of any lack, and 
(f the time she spent with him was cur- 
tailed he was not a jealous man and 
took a great deal of satisfaction in the 
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fact that Sydney and Helena had be- 
come friends. 

The Tiflis had put in definitely at 
Halfa and the steamer became a house- 
boat, occupied by two gentle visitors, 
over whom the camp kept guard. 

One late afternoon Miss Desprey, in 
the bazaar, tried vainly with her few 
words of Arabic to create around her a 
little breathing-space. Her dragoman 
had left her a second before on an er- 
rand and she was trying to barter for 
a pair of yellow slippers sewn with 
scarlet and gold. In her hand Helena 
held a string of gay colored beads and 
the merchant, a superb Arab, his head 
in a burnous, his handsome eyes fast- 
ened upon her, stood too close in his 
brilliant dress, his wares dangling like 
strings of flame and azure, his bead- 
chains hung in masses from his arm. A 
crowd of natives made a circle around 
the girl. 

In her snowy habit of linen she 
looked like a dove blown into a dung- 
heap. The air of foulness and filth, the 
curious, peering faces, their cries and 
appeals, bewildered her; she turned in 
vain to find Hafiz, the dragoman. She 
waved the people back in vain; the 
children touched her snowy skirts; the 
wo.nen, their arms bare and jingling 
with brass ornaments, cried: “Give us 
money to feed our children, oh, white 
one!” 

But the man with necklaces was her 
realest foe. “If the lady will give me 
her purse,” he said, “I can pay for the 
necklace and disperse a few piastres 
to these people.” 

And he threw a necklace over her 
head, smiling at her with his handsome 
eyes, his sleek face close to hers. 

She gave a cry and that moment was 
conscious that there was a fearful yell- 
ing behind her, a scattering, and in the 
next second a man’s arm shot out be- 
fore her and gathered her back, while 
the same arm, with a riding-whip in its 
hand, struck the necklace vender a blow 
that sent him screaming and reeling. 

The blood spurted from the man’s 
face and fell on his white dress; the 
whip struck a swathe among the yelling 
crowd; women and children scattered 

















like monkeys, screaming and chatter- 
ing; and Adair, livid with anger, took 
the girl’s arm and drew it through his 
own. 

“What in God’s name are you doing 
here? What kind of a guide have you 
got that he let you come here at all?” 

“Oh,” she murmured, “I thought it 
was perfectly safe, with the army and 
the soldiers all about. I didn’t know 
a den like this existed.” 

“They’re a miserable, dirty lot,” he 
said; “unclean and rapacious; they 
wouldn’t kill you, but their touch and 
look are pollution. This is the worst 
part of Halfa, the very offal and 
scum.” 

She looked gratefully at him. 
“Thank you so much, Mr. Adair. That 
necklace vender frightened me.” 

He laughed brutally. “His face will 
frighten himself in a day or two!” 

“You hurt him, didn’t you?” 

“T hope so.” 

The place had cleared before them 
like magic; burrows, warrens, huts, and 
tents had swallowed the crowd. Blue 
dresses and white flickered in the dis- 
tance, but their immediate entourage 
was clear. 

Hassein stood not far away with 
Sydney’s horse. Looking down at 
Helena’s dress, Adair said: “You’re 
going to ride as well.” 

“Hafiz had gone for my mount,” she 
told him. “I thought I would ride out 
to the flag-pavilion before dinner.” 

“Alone ?” 

“Oh, no, with Hafiz. It was all right, 
wasn’t it?” 

“No,” he exclaimed decidedly, “I 
should think not.” 

And, as the native came up with 
Miss Desprey’s horse and his own, 
Adair broke forth upon him. 

It was worse than the cut across the 
necklace seller’s face. Hafiz had never 
heard such an explosion, he expected 
at every breath that the words would 
be followed with a blow from the gen- 
tleman’s rhinoceros whip, which he held 
clenched in his dark, strong hand. The 
Arab servant turned white to his lips, 
he tried to speak, murmured some apol- 
ogy, and looked at his mistress. 
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But the Southern girl was a true 
woman, and said nothing in this case. 
She was in the hands of a man, and 
content to leave herself there. Adair’s 
servant, Hassein, stood serene and tran- 
quil by his master’s horse, taking in 
the situation, but quite . non-com- 
mittal. 

Adair brushed Hafiz by as if he had 
been a withered branch, examined Miss 
Desprey’s mount, looked at the saddle 
and stirrups, then turned to her. 

“We'll ride out to the flag-pavilion, 
if you like. Hassein can follow, and, as 
far as your man is concerned, I don’t 
think that he will take you to any 
more dangerous places. And if he 
does,” Adair continued quietly, “he 
knows that I will kill him.” 

He helped her up and settled her in 
her saddle. She took her reins, Adair 
mounted his horse, and they turned 
their faces to the east. 

A sense of the greatest protection 
and the greatest strength came over 
her, as well as the greatest happiness 
she had ever known. She noticed as 
he flung himself upon his horse that he 
became instantly part of the animal. It 
was the gray stallion he was riding, a 
beautiful, slender creature, supple as 
silk, under whose skin the veins quiv- 
ered like live things. Adair put his 
hand on the stallion’s neck and leaned 
over him. 

“I bought him of a Bedouin,” he 
said. “He’s one of a very famous 
strain. Pretty beast, isn’t he?” 

The creature lifted his delicate head 
and sniffed the desert air. 

“He misses his master, they’re like 
human beings. Come, let us take him 
back to his element.” 

Helena and Sydney turned their 
faces toward the yellow plain, which, 
without interruption, save for the scat 
tered tombs of unknown soldiers and 
the brush of mimosa and Sodom ap- 
ples, rolled its sheets of gold toward 
Mecca and the rising sun. 

Adair said when he helped her to 
dismount: “I don’t think it would be 
possible for a woman to ride better 
than you do. You've lived in the sad- 
dle, haven’t you?” 
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“Yes,” she said, “in Kentucky—the 
famous blue-grass country, and I have 
a bay mare as beautiful as Mustapha.” 

She put her hand on the animal’s 
silken nose. 

“Will you ride him to-morrow ?” 

“May I?” 

“Yes, and every day while you are 
here. I won't mount him again. He’s 
like a feather and as fine as silk, but 
you see he’s gentle.” 

“Oh, I could manage him,” she said. 
“T’ve always broken my own horses.” 

“I would trust you on a mustang or 
a bronco,” Adair complimented; and 
she laughed, but accepted it. “How- 
ever,” he went on, “I should want to 
be there myself to catch you when you 
fell.” 

They had dismounted at the entrance 
of a street leading down to the river. 
To the left a line of snow-white tents 
ran; the flap of one of them was lifted, 
and Helena saw that it was lined with 
red. 

“Whose 
asked. 

Adair said shortly: “Mine.” 

He led her hurriedly on past his 
dwellings and down the alley to the 
river road, where, below the bank, the 
Tiflis lay like a white bird which has 
nested close to shore. 


quarters are those?” she 


CHAPTER IX. 


In his apartments the same after- 
noon Aunt Lucy sewed by _ her 
nephew’s side. There were no sweet- 
hearts to draw this gentle presence 
from the sick-room, although even the 
mess and the regiment had serenaded 
Aunt Lucy from the banks and had 
played with much stirring feeling 
‘Marching Through Georgia” and “My 
Old Kentucky Home.” 

She knitted her little objects in gray 
worsted by the hour, and, in her brown 
linen dress, with her white cuffs and 
collars, her eye-glasses and her parted 
snowy hair, she was a peaceful and 
agreeable figure, and a great deal more 
human than Miss Mercer in her blue 
dress and her stiff cap. 
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“Roger, what do you know of Mr. 
Adair ?” 

“My dear aunt,” the officer replied, 
“T’ve spent a whole week telling you 
what a rippin’ chap he is.” 

“I mean, my dear boy, beside the 
fact that he saved your life and that 
he’s been a good friend, what do you 
know of him?” 

“He was the rage in Cairo. He’s 
a rich Westerner, interested in a lot of 
American speculations. I confess that 
I haven’t plunked a lot of questions 
at him, and I’ve taken him for what 
he‘seems, a good sort. You know how 
an Englishman takes Americans.” 

“What was he doing in the Sudan?” 

“My dear aunt,’ laughed the boy, 
“are you a newspaper reporter? Syd- 
ney was, by the way. He had suc- 
ceeded in getting a special commission 
from a St. Petersburg paper.” 

Aunt Lucy said gravely: “It seems 
a very queer thing for an American 
gentleman to do.” 

Maccerdene watched 
with indulgence. 

“Now, don’t you bother,” he said af- 
fectionately. “Sydney is perfectly solid, 
as they say in America—he’s all right, 
as you say in the States.” 

Aunt Lucy said slowly: “I wonder 
if he’s a good man.” And Captain 
Maccerdene laughed aloud. 

“You dear old duck! He isn’t a 
Methodist parson, I grant you! I don’t 
believe he has the pretense of being 
anything more than a man.” 

The old lady peacefully turned her 
corner, then took off her glasses, and 
her sweet face looked young and rath- 
er more understanding than it is usual 
to see an old maid’s face. 

“T don’t care for Methodist parsons. 
I saw my father put one not too gently 
over a fence once when I was a girl. 
And in Kentucky, during a long life, 
one is likely here and there to know a 


the old lady 


man or two. I reckon you’re right— 
Mr. Adair is a man, but there are 


several kinds of men, and I’m wonder- 
ing just what his brand is.” 

“Aunt Lucy,” the Englishman re- 
peated, “you’re a duck! Why do you 


wonder ?” 

















“Because I’ve heard something that 
makes me wonder.” 


Her nephew wore his dressing- 
gown, and he was now allowed to 
smoke. He paced up and down the 


room, his pipe in his mouth; he didn’t 
take the old lady’s anxieties very seri- 
ously. 

“Who’s been telling tales out of 
school ?” 

With a singular tranquillity and 
sang-froid for a spinster, and an Anglo- 
Saxon one at that, the old lady said: 
“T heard that Mr. Adair has adopted 
the customs of the East in his way of 
living, and that he has a harem at 
Halfa.” 

“Gad, Aunt Lucy!” Captain Maccer- 
dene stopped directly before his aunt, 
and stared at her, then he roared. “By 
Jove! Oh, you poor dear!” 

“Ask him,” she said peacefully. 

“Come,” said the other, more seri- 
ously, “you don’t mean what you say. 
In the first place, even if such rot 
had a grain of truth in it, it’s none of 
our business.” 

His aunt dropped her needles and 
her work. 

“Do you mean to say that if you 
found out that your friend was living 
like an Arab pasha that you 
would——” 

“His way of living is his own af- 
fair. Your proposition is perfectly ri- 
diculous, and the person who told you 
such a lie is malicious.” 

“You would not continue to allow 
Helena to be with him, would you?” 

The young man said impatiently: 
“IT don’t like your hypothesis, auntie.” 

She smiled at him affectionately. 


“Humor me!” 
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And Roger responded: “I can’t con- 
ceive of anything that would change 
my friendship for him. If Adair com- 
mitted the rape of the Sabines in the 
twentieth century, and if he robbed the 
Bank of England to support them, since 
you really want me to answer your 
question, it wouldn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference to me.” 

She nodded, then persisted. 
for Helena?” 

And her nephew replied, with true 
masculine indolence: “Why, I should 
let her, of course, decide for herself.” 

His aunt gathered her work up and 
rolled it in a silk handkerchief and 
fastened it with a pin. 

Below, under the window, they heard 
the voices of Miss Desprey and Sydney 
Adair, who had ridden their horses up 
to the door. 

“Roger,” his aunt said, her tranquil- 
lity still unruffled, “I shouldn’t have 
liked you if you had answered me in 
any other way.” 

“You won't tell Helena,” he broke 
in, “any of those rotten lies, please?” 

And she said firmly: ‘On the con- 
trary, I shall tell her everything I have 
heard, and then let her decide.” 

Roger thrust his hands in his pockets 
and gazed down at his spinster aunt in 
mute astonishment—astonishment at 
her candor, her simplicity, and her point 


“And 





of view. He didn’t understand her at 
all. 

“Don’t be troubled about it,”’ he stam- 
mered. “Lots of men here, you 
know = 





” 


“Tt’s a poor excuse,” said Miss Mac- 
cerdene coolly, as the door opened and 
Helena and the man in question came 
in together. 











'y N a mood of disap- 
pointment verging on 
anger, I stood in my 
studio, unable to de- 
cide whether I should 
go out or not. 

The fact was that a 
} charming sitter, whom 
I had been expecting 
anxiously, had thrown me over at the 
eleventh hour, owing to a headache an- 
nounced through the phone by the voice 
of her butler. But I felt skeptical about 
this headache, and my skepticism under- 
mined the enthusiasm with which I had 
been looking forward to this second sit- 
ting. It spoiled the chances of success 
for the next one. I had really better 
go out and forget all about it for a 
while. 

Just then there was a knock at the 
door. I welcomed the intruder, who- 
ever he or she might be—the collector 
for the electric-light bill, probably. 

To my astonishment, to my delight, 
in walked a friend whom I had not seen 
for many years—Count Serge Cor- 
sakoff. 

He wore a monocle, and, while con- 
forming, as far as he knew how, with 
modernity, by a slight veneer of it, 
something charmingly antiquated per- 
vaded his personality. He had gone 
to the same tailor in London for the 
last twenty-five years, and during that 
time he had scarcely altered the style 
of his clothes. He asserted that among 
the psychological tailors of London, his 
was the cleverest. He went even so far 
as to say that this superiority of his 
tailor was not merely a comparative 
one, extending to the limits of his pro- 














fession, but that to be the cleverest 
psychologist among tailors was to be 
actually one of the cleverest psycholo- 
gists in London. For who, he would 
say, more than the London tailor, ex- 
pressed unerringly the character of the 
various classes of London people, down 
to the most delicate shades in every in- 
dividual ? 

As for himself, I must say that his 
tailor had diagnosed his character well. 
I think that whatever alteration that 
artist had evolved in the style of my 
friend’s clothes had been toward the 
past rather than toward the present, 
achieving thus a suggestion of charm- 
ing and subtle quaintness. It was evi- 
dent that Serge Corsakoff had lavender 
spread in the boxes or in the drawers 
where his linen was kept. Then, he 
wore a collar quite low and turned 
down, and he never seemed hasty. 

In Europe, when I had last seen him 
on Lago Maggiore, he was traveling 
with the Countess Corsakoff of the mo- 
ment, in a landau drawn by three 
horses, at the back of which various 
rather large boxes were strapped, his 
servant preceding him everywhere with 
the bulk of his luggage, including pil- 
lows and bed linen. He was accustomed 
to a special kind of bed linen, without 
which he could not sleep, he said. 
The boxes were covered with dust, the 
horses with lather, and the countess 
with veils that wrapped her charm in 
great mystery. 

I have never met any one who got sc 
much out of traveling. But then, as he 
said, he did not rush about like an in- 
toxicated fly, as is the way with motor- 
ing people nowadays. He need only 
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be gone on a trip of twenty-four hours 
to have the most delightful adventures 
with innkeepers, with casual wanderers. 

Taking thus a trip with him, I actual- 
ly myself met a casual wanderer. It 
was at Aix-les-Bains, of all places, that 
he had picked up an itinerant musician 
in rags and kept him with us at the 
Hotel du Jardin, enjoying the evident 
dismay of our elegant dinner neigh- 
bors. The itinerant musician turned out 
to be a most distinguished drunkard, 
He played for us the strangest tunes, 
that he had composed while he was 
drunk. They were really beautiful, 
too, with their weird harmonies, but he 
could play only three or four of his 
last compositions, because in his im- 
practical mood he would lose as much 
as he created. Soon after writing any- 
thing and finding that it was useless, 
even to pay the bill of a night’s lodg- 
ing, he would grow careless about it 
and light his pipe with it. I must add 
that my friend became inseparable from 
the itinerant musician for some time. 
But so many of such adventures 
crowded in his life that he could not 
keep them all going indefinitely ; chiefly 
when every now and then he ran across 
a new Countess Corsakoff. 

A man like that, in such a moment, 
and in New York, transformed my 
studio into fairy-land. He offered me 
a cigarette out of an ample and bar- 
baric cigarette-case, and, adjusting his 
monocle to his left eye, went up to my 
picture, just the very thing I was so 
glad to forget! I turned the picture 
to the wall. No, he must tell me all 
about himself first. I struck a match 
and applied it to the end of his cig- 
arette. 

To see him smoke his cigarettes was 
a treat. He did not smoke automatically, 
like so many people who have the habit 
and must do it, without any particular 
enjoyment, just to find their way to the 
sanitarium. He inhaled the smoke of 
his cigarette with a ceaseless capacity 
for pleasure, his face lighted up by an 
expression half beatific, half quizzical. 
He was about forty-six or seven, and 
looked thirty-six or seven. Smoking 
did not seem to have hurt him. 
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“How does it happen that you've 
come here?” I asked. 

“Civility, my dear, and—curiosity. I 
wanted to see the Americans at home. 
I wondered if they really had one. I’ve 
been meeting everybody here for the 
last five years ; had no end of invitations 
to dinner, to the opera, to Newport. 
Well! I’ve accepted!” 

“Since you’ve been here? How?” I 
asked, puzzled. 

“Oh! Heavens, no! Not since I’ve 
been here. I’ve just landed. No, I’ve 
been accepting invitations all over. Eu- 
rope. There isn’t a spot where you 
don’t run across American people now- 
adays, chiefly wherever there’s a court, 
a king or an emperor.” 

We spoke at random, so many were 
the things that crowded all at once into 
our minds. I even asked him about the 
itinerant musician. His was a sad 
story. My friend had dressed him in 
smart clothes, had added a doctor to 
his escort, had avoided meeting a new 
Countess Corsakoff, had _ gradually 
cured the musician of his craving for 
drink; had reformed him, in fact; but 
then he had discovered that he had on 
his hands a morose, tedious fellow, with 
every spark of genius gone out of him 
—a very sad story, indeed! 

We spoke of music. He was a con- 
summate musician himself—played 
beautifully, and when he grew excited 
over a score he would add his voice 
to the notes on the piano. His was 
generally a restrained, thundering bas- 
so, but when he let it out, glasses and 
thin metallic objects about the room 
would be set shivering and tinkling. 

We spoke of the opera, then of the- 
aters in general. 

“By the way,” he said suddenly, “do 
you know that I have made my peace 
with Regina Cielo? And that not later 
than last night!” 

“T didn’t know you had ever quar- 
reled with her!” 

“Didn’t you? Oh! Cvest toute une 
histoire! Her ideal was dead, in a way, 
and I undertook to resurrect it. A 
charming experience. Do you know 
her ?” 

“Oh, I’ve just met her here—quite 
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by a miracle. She doesn’t go anywhere. 
They say there is, or that there has 
been, a tragedy in her life. She looks 
rather that way. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“You may call it a tragedy, if you 
like. I dare say it is one. Everything 
is a tragedy. Not to have had a trag- 
edy in one’s life is a tragedy. But have 
you talked to her?” 

“No. As much as I admired her, 
her look kept me off. I hadn’t the 
nerve to face its supreme indifference. 
Why is she like that? Is it a pose?” 

“Oh, that you, a painter, should have 
made such a blunder! She is a great, 
great artist. On and off the stage, she 
lives continually an intense life of her 
own—a life of culture and of intense 
imagination. To know it, though, 
you've got to penetrate through her in- 
difference first. Then she will glow 
and flash and dazzle you!” My friend 
spoke with great fire. 

“TI suspect,” I could not help teasing, 
“that she came very near being, or 
probably was, a Countess Corsakoff.” 

“She might have been the Countess 
Corsakoff, had she wished it.” 

“Oh, ho! And the story?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. When I saw 
her for the first time at the Manzoni in 
Milan two years ago, every man fell 
in love with her, I with the rest. Yes, 
but probably with more self-control than 
the rest. I tried to meet her. It was 
very difficult. That was, perhaps, why 
I succeeded. Then I faced, as you did, 
the aloofness of her look. My homage 
to her genius, to her beauty did not di- 
vert her ascending eyebrows from their 
expression of lofty estrangement. I 
stood the chill of having her look 
through me to something far away. I 
didn’t care as long as I hoped to dis- 


cover what she was looking at. Oh, 
to deflect that gaze to myself! There 


are certain looks of certain eyes that 
make one catch one’s breath. That 


was the effect hers had on me. 

“T touched with admiring expressions 
on the plays in which she appeared, 
hoping to discover her interest in some 
pet author, dead or alive. 
was not it. 


But that 
I spoke of books, of pic- 
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tures, of furniture. I knew she had 
a cult for Dante, chiefly for the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ but to that I felt somehow de- 
terred from alluding. It was too sa- 
crecd a subject for the state of initia- 
tion I had then reached in her good 
graces. It had to be approached with a 
key all ready—and I had not found the 
key yet. 

“Painting, however, seemed a safer 
ground. She seemed to linger on it 
not unwillingly, since she had to put 
up with lingering on something, any- 
how. All this took several visits, mind 
you, and I needn’t tell you that I was 
fairly encouraged by her putting up 
with me at all. She probably put up 
with me because I have cultivated a 
habit of insistent unobtrusiveness such 
as a familiar piece of furniture may 
have. 

“There is nothing better at times than 
to be stolidly there, unafiected by one’s 
being ignored or snubbed, behind the 
adamantine protection of one’s person- 
ality, all drawn in as a snail in its shell. 
With some women, it works incredibly 
well. They give up attempting to 
shake you off, and presently you’ve 
turned yourself into an acquired taste. 
I don’t mean to say that it is easy, but 
it is amusing, at any rate. 

“T reached the point when she would 
have missed me, had I not turned up 
some time or other during the day, after 
having zealously studied the forecast 
that enabled me to choose the most 
appropriate moment of making my ap- 
pearance. It was to this insistent un- 
obtrusiveness that I owed her first 
spontaneous smile. I felt quite proud 
of it. 

“While I had quietly glided in that 
way, lots of chaps were vainly clamor- 
ing for admission. Card after card 
would come up in my presence, but 
‘Not at home’ was all that she an- 
swered. I need not tell you that I was 
almost happy. It was she presently 
who would ask: ‘At what time will 
you come to-morrow?’ But I never 
presumed—not yet. Up to a certain 
point, it is imprudent to presume. It 
pleased her to see me overwhelmed by 
what I might have taken for granted. 
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I was contented with hemming her in 
gradually, all round, closer and closer, 
feeling my way delicately, so as not to 
give her any umbrage. 

“We talked of everything. I have 
never met a woman more naturally cul- 
tured. I mean to say that whatever 
she read seemed only to confirm her in 
what she had already imagined. 
Spencer, Emerson, Schopenhauer, and 
more recent sources of wisdom seemed 
only to express more clearly what she 
already knew. Ail the perfume of po- 
etry, in which she seemed to float, was 
underlined by an unfailing sense of 
logic, a logic so subtle as to appear 
flimsy at times. All that we call ab- 
stract thought—and that to most people 
seems almost a futile speculation—was 
a constant actuality with her. 

“Of course, we reached the time when 
I could direct apparently abstract con- 
siderations to what was of vital inter- 
est to myself, I mean, to the intimate 
motives of her life. She seemed to 
make light of her public triumphs. While 
I wondered if she could have lived 
without them, I knew that there must 
have been something else. Of course, 
there were plenty of rumors about her 
love-affairs; but you know what ru- 
mors are, the obvious taken for 
granted, and I knew too well that it 
was not the obvious that would inter- 
est her. And I was right! There had 
been something else! 

“Tt came out at last as we were 
standing before some beautiful Luinis 
at the Brera. 

“Do you know,’ she said, ‘that sin- 
cere painting nowadays expresses only 
the transient? Look at these Luinis, 
how they express with simplicity, with 
serenity, something eternal. Nowadays 
it is every time a provisional utterance, 
conceived superficially or hysterically, 
and expressed with a self-complacent 
subtlety or with a swaggering facility. 
It is modern, in fact. How inane that 
word, modern!’ ¥ 

“There I agreed with her, and then 
it was that she asked me if I knew 
Gellio. She meant his work. You 
should have seen her face when I told 
her that I had actually met him. Al- 
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“though I knew that Gellio was dead, I 


doubted then about my hopes. ‘But 
Gellio,’ I ventured, ‘was rather mod- 
ern.’ You know his things—a symbol- 
ism that smacks a little too much of 
art nouveau, 

“T have not seen much of his paint- 
ing,’ she said, ‘and in seeing it I have 
not looked at it in the way I usually 
look at pictures. I’ve looked at his 
painting for more light on his wonder- 
ful personality as expressed by his let- 
ters. Have you read his letters?’ 

“No, I had not read Gellio’s letters. 
But then I remembered having heard 
that a collection of letters on art, in 
which he was somehow mixed up, had 
appeared in print. I remembered, too, 
that I had had some reason for not 
getting interested in such letters, but 
what this reason had been I could not 
then recollect.” 

My friend opened his capacious and 
barbaric cigarette-case and took another 
cigarette, after offering me one. Be- 
side two dozen cigarettes, that case con- 
tained matches anda yellow fuse. 

I could not help noticing how accu- 
rately my friend remembered this ad- 
venture of his. 

“How wonderfully you do remember 
everything!” I said. 

“Yes, I’ve got a good memory. But 
so would everybody, if they lived their 
lives, instead of rushing forever after 
what comes next.” 

“You are right,” I said, feeling a lit- 
tle like everybody myself. But then I 
had been living in New York for the 
last seven years or so. 

“Yes,” he went on, “in spite of my 
good memory, I could not then recollect 
why I had not been interested in those 
letters. Then, I thought that I had 
paid no attention to them because of 
their being something said about some- 
thing that ought to be done. A second- 
hand sort of performance, if you know 
what I mean.” 

“Oh! Perfectly! Perfectly! <A 
criticism on art, or something of that 
sort.” 

“Exactly. However, to her they 
seemed to differ very much from a sec- 
ond-hand sort of performance. She 
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called them wonderful—and she was’ 


wonderful as she called them so—they 
revealed, she said, a great spirit. They 
contained not only beautiful ideas on 
art, but on all of life. Such deep philo- 
sophical conceptions! Can you under- 
stand that I felt jealous of this dead 
man?” 

I smiled, for I understood him. 

“You see, I felt justified, too, in this 
feeling of jealousy, because, from what 
I knew of Gellio, I could not share her 
enthusiasm. Did you ever meet him?” 

“Yes, long ago. But then I didn’t 
have more than a glimpse of him.” 

“T didn’t see much of him, either. At 
that time, as you will remember, I used 
to be more among musicians than 
among painters, with the exception of 
yourself. All the same, I thought I had 
sized him up pretty well: A man of 
great talents and of a greater opinion 
of them. Very fussy about it. Living 
in an ostentatious retirement, to make 
sudden appearances in Milan or Venice, 
at the opening of an exhibition, with 
his hair dangling over his shoulders and 
bits of grass or hay from the Apen- 
nines still sticking in it. Dressed like 
a shepherd and surrounded by a pack 
of white dogs—those beautiful sheep- 
dogs of the Apennines—I’ve had one 
myself for eight years. Dear Jock! 
But you never saw him, did you? 
Something between a collie and a polar 
bear. He used to follow my carriage 
without ever barking. He was event- 
ually murdered by those vulgar people, 
rushing begoggled through a dusty life, 
in motor-cars. 

“Well, of course, such appearances 
were sensational—I mean _ Gellio’s. 
However, I had to admit to myself that 
they had had nothing to do with her 
enthusiasm. She had never seen him. 
To her he was one of the most remark- 
able personalities of our time, if not the 
most remarkable. I think she inclined 
toward the latter opinion. You can 
well imagine that I would read his let- 
ters now! She had the volume in her 
room. Its binding was a very good 
imitation of Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova,’ an 
Aldine edition. 

“*T daren’t touch either,’ I said, half 
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in jest. But she took me seriously, and 
my modesty pleased her. Then, open- 
ing it herself, she read a sentence out 
of it which, as well as I can remember, 
ran like this: 


“More than the skill of his hands, more 
than the clearness of his vision, the Artist 
must preserve the purity of his body. 


“Artist with a capital A, of course. 
I was reading the sentence over her 
shoulder. 


“His body is like a sacred ark from which 
emanate the miracles of his art. If his body 
be impure so shall his mind, for the pure 
cannot well be held by the impure and the 
most beautiful cannot come out of impurity. 


“After reading this sentence, she shut 
the book. It was enough-for-any-one’s- 
day’s-meditation sort of an attitude, 
don’t you know? She lifted her eyes 
to mine. She looked inspired. She 
looked then so beautiful that I would 
have liked to kneel before her. But, 
considering that I might have lost that 
congruity which had gained me favor 
in—in her opinion, yes, not further than 
that, I just thought of my familiar- 
piece-of-furniture role, and refrained 
from any melodramatic manifestation. 

“‘Tsn’t it beautiful?’ she asked, at 
length. 

“There is nothing that makes one so 
idiotic as jealousy does! I felt a hard 
mood petrifying my heart, and I an- 
swered that it was beautiful, yes, but 
—I knew, as I uttered it, all the imbe- 
cility of that but, yet I could not hold 
it in 

“‘But, I said, ‘scarcely accurate. 
Out of what we call impurity may 
grow the most beautiful flowers. No? 
All of life. Besides, why should cer- 
tain ecstasies be branded as impure?’ 

“No use. She wouldn’t hear of it. 
She told me I was not a poet, that I 
saw only the superficial, the evanescent 
matter, and failed to understand the 
spiritual, the eternal underlying it. The 
lives of the greatest had been the pur- 
est, they had defined what purity was, 
and their greatness had been coincident 
with the purity of their lives: Christ, St. 
Paul, Confucius, Lao Tse, Buddha, 
Dante—she just got me gasping. What 
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could I say that wouldn’t have lost me 
forever? You see, I hadn’t thought of 
Gellio as in such a distinguished com- 
pany. It was either giving in unre- 
servedly, or clearing myself by sticking 
to the point like a prig. Of course, I 
am not that. 

“Beside, one blunder was enough, and 
then it is so foolish to discuss with peo- 
ple who are anxious to give themselves 
away! I made amends, and listened 
once more to what Gellio was to her. 
He had poetry. He had a deep com- 
prehension of the joys, of the pains 
which women feel more keenly than 
men, and which poets only know 
how to express. He anticipated her 
longing for confession. She often read 
him when she wanted the consolation 
of absolution. How did he do it, I 
wondered. 

“She opened the book once more, and 
she read: 

“Don’t sit in judgment to be hard on 
others, and be thyself humble enough to 
judge thyself as thou shouldst judge others. 

“Goethe had already expressed this 
idea, or one like it, but I did not dare 
to tell her so. However, I grew more 
and more puzzled. All this seemed so 
unlike Gellio as I knew him. This 
manifestation of an unsuspected per- 
sonality was positively uncanny. It dis- 
concerted me. It was only after I left 
her one day that, in ruminating over 
the whole thing, I found the key to the 
puzzle and regained my mental com- 
posure. Really, it began to be seriously 
affected. -Could he have given out, as 
his, other people’s thoughts? The last 
one that she had read put me on this 
tack. But I had never heard that he 
was a scholar.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “now that I 
come to think of it, could he even read? 
He was illiterate, by Jove!” 

“There you are,” said my friend 
calmly. “This obvious fact occurred 
to me at last. He was illiterate. You 
can see what an interesting situation 
this discovery of the obvious created.” 

He lighted another cigarette and 
blew a long shaft of smoke far away. 
It spread like a funnel from his lips, 
then floated in diaphanous patterns. 
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“Well, then, you can imagine how I 
became absorbed by the solution of this 
interesting situation. I realized that I 
might gain everything if I handled it 
with infinite delicacy. Fancy the way 
I enjoyed myself now, in bringing our 
conversations to bear on the explodable 
Gellio. I could do it with perfect se- 
renity, now that I felt it in my power 
to blow him up whenever I pleased. 
But in reality I used him as an instru- 
ment to pry open her inner self, as it 
is called in modern fiction. 

“And then this came out: She was 
going to him when he died. I mean 
to say that he died before she started. 
But she went, all the same, to lay on 
his tomb, in the wilderness of the 
Apennines, the most beautiful flowers 
that she could find. And mark what a 
delicate sensitiveness hers is; when she 
got there in the austerity of that soli- 
tude, in the vast silence of that region 
broken only by the skylark singing her 
joy out of heaven, she felt as if the 
flowers that she had brought from a 
swell shop, with all their petulant ele- 
gance, were a profanation. I am using 
her words as far as I can remember 
them. 

“She scattered the flowers as she 
went, on the emerald green slope which 
she ascended toward the end of her pil- 
grimage. As she went, she picked the 
flowers that grew, ignored, so near 
heaven, the blue gentian that reflected 
the deep above, and others, many more, 
that blossomed, ignored, where he had 
lived. Some red as rubies, some golden, 
shining like fallen stars at her feet. 
They were of all the hues of the rain- 
bow, opening their hearts to the sky- 
lark that sang her joy out of heaven. 
And as they were all so tiny, just like 
living jewels, that they could not be 
made to behave in a bouquet, she did 
as when she was a little girl, picked 
up her gown as she used to do with the 
two corners of her pinafore, and in it 
she dropped the tiny, scented flowers 
as she ascended, and then she cast them 
in a colored shower where what was 
left of him lay. 

“As you may imagine, I cannot be- 
gin to repeat the sincerity and the po- 
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etic pathos with which she expressed 
herself. Time, I saw, had not weak- 
ened her feeling. On the contrary, 
what had begun with such an exalted 
admiration had grown into a positive 
cult. Every year, for three years, at 
the anniversary of his death, she had 
gone all the way there, a ride of four 
or five hours on a donkey, after a long 
railway journey, to lay flowers on his 
tomb. She hinted at an ultra-terrestrial 
communion with him. She spoke of 
states of soul—un raccoglimento dell’ 
anima, as she put it—in which the soul 
might free itself temporarily from the 
material bondage of the body. Mind 
you, at this she just hinted, but the 
hint was enough to give me an uncom- 
fortable sense of the distance that lay 
between us. 

“There was something in this mystic 
assertion of hers that 1 could not en- 
tirely disbelieve—we Russians are so 
superstitious!” He smiled. “And it 
was wounding to have to believe it. 
To whatever ethereal height I might 
rise, | would never catch up with a spir- 
it. Sometimes I wondered whether it 
wasn’t, on her part, unconsciously, a 
sacrilegious coquetry. But no, I had 
to convince myself that she was sin- 
cere—sincere with herself. Of this I 
am still convinced. She attributed to 
this special state of soul the all-satisfy- 
ing sense which she derived from the 
reading of the letters, as if in such a 
state a superadded comprehension of 
their meaning was extended to her. A 
revelation! Do you see? 

“T felt then that there was something 
too sacred in her illusion to be touched 
without reverence. She told me that, 
had he lived, she would have gone to 
him, leaving all for him; the stage, 
everything. In him she would have 
found her life. 

“Do you think I live?’ she asked me 
one day. ‘Do you know what I feel 
when, at the end of a play, the whole 
audience clamors for my presence? I 
feel anger, yes, anger! Whiat have I 
done, after all, but tickle the most 
evanescent of their emotions? Do you 
know what it cost me to tickle them? 
My life! Do you understand? My, 
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life! Can I be a bride, a wife, a mate 
to a lover, can I be a mother? Can I 
taste the realities of love, of passion? 
The joys.of motherhood or its agonies? 
Do you understand? Do you under- 
stand that if I had once tasted all these 
realities they would acquire such sa- 
credness that they would forever re- 
main a secret within my heart? Do 
you think I could flaunt the agonies of 
a deserted mistress, of a deserted wife, 
or of a mother over her lost child. Do 
you think that I could flaunt such ago- 
nies, and the joys which are their com- 
pensation, to an audience comfortably 
settled to be tickled, after a dinner, if 
these feelings had once been conse- 
crated by life?’ 

“You can see from this how subtle 
she is, how introspective, and how log- 
ical. In her acting, she does really cre- 
ate. In the absence of what she calls 
realities, she lives no less intensely, 
perhaps, than in real life, the parts in 
which she appears. That is probably 
what makes her greatness. Don’t you 
think so? Do you know whom she re- 
minds me of? Of Balzac. He, too, 
lived in an imaginary world, much 
more than in real life. 

“The fact is that there are tempera- 
ments which are not made to live in 
what is called real life. We all have 
an atmosphere of our own, but some 
have it denser than others, and in it 
they live less affected than others by 
the exteriorities in which they move. 
Through this atmosphere, exteriorities 
come to them distilled into a coherent 
translation for their own use. Take 
Balzac, for instance. Who ever knew 
women in all their elusive moods better 
than he did? Yet,. when he married 
the woman with whom he has corre- 
sponded actively and exhaustively for 
years and years, after both have for all 
these years endeavored to explain 
themselves thoroughly to one another, 
they don’t hit it off at all. He has 
made a novice’s blunder, because all 
he has known of women has been a 
highly altered translation for his own 
exclusive use. 

“T said then to her that she might yet 
meet the man who could make her hap- 
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py. Of course, I thought of the man 
who had written the letters. But she 
shook her head wistfully. He who was 
no more might not have been intrin- 
sically perfect, she said, she wasn’t fool- 
ish enough to think that. But he 
would have been her type of perfec- 
tion. As it was, he had initiated her 
into a new life. Fate, however, I said, 
might have a surprise. This, of course, 
was too obscure a hint. She merely 
shrugged her shoulders at it. What 
reminds me of it, is a curious thing 
she said on fate that day. She believed 
in fate, yet she believed in free will. 
When she admitted this, she added: 

““Do you remember what Turgue- 
nieff says of feminine logic? That for 
a woman, two and two not only don’t 
make four, but make a candlestick.’ 
Then she concluded that women’s logic 
concerning fate, infinity in time or in- 
finity in space, was as good as men’s. 

“One day I said to her, half in jest 
and half very seriously: 

“*T will write a volume of letters, 
and I shall publish a single copy of it, 
and that copy I will dedicate and bring 
to you.’ 

“That time she looked very intensely 
into my eyes. For an instant I was all 
a-flutter. But then she said: 

“*T am fond of you, very fond of 
you, dear, dear friend, and I like to 
feel all that is still warm of me going 
out to you—my affections—it does me 
good. But you cannot kindle ashes into 
fire, can you? You must be a friend to 
me, so that I may rely on you—I need 
it.’ 

“Our hands had naturally strayed to 
one another. I kissed hers, so trust- 
ingly put out. 

“Yes, I would be a friend to her. Of 
course she knew all the time what was 
smoldering at the core of my friend- 
ship, and she knew that I knew that 
she knew, and this much of it pleased 
her—yes, it did please her, I am sure. 
I mean that if she had been convinced 
of my feeling nothing but an affection- 
ate kind of camaraderie for her, I would 
have become very uninteresting to her. 
And as for myself—well—I did not 
mind remaining interesting for her in 
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that way, so long as there was no other 
way. 

“I was calling on her morning and 
afternoon. I could think of little else 
but of her. When I left her I liked to 
run little errands for her. I grew Don 
Quixotic. I wished to make her happy. 
She would always remember me, even 
if I made her happy. She was the kind 
of woman who would develop a secret 
cult for me in such a case. 

“T started inquiring about the letters. 
I must find out who had written those 
letters. This interested me _ quite 
enough outside of my Don Quixotic 
aim. I had read them at last. She let 
me read them in her own book. They 
were out of print, I couldn’t have read 
them otherwise, and by now she judged 
me worthy of such a privilege. I must 
say that they were good. They were 
the expression of a superior mind—an 
aristocratic mind, I would like to say, 
for you know how one can feel vul- 
garity also in cleverness. 

“I was deeply puzzled. I found 
many Bohemian acquaintances from the 
year I had spent in studying singing at 
the Conservatorio, but none could en- 
lighten me much. Some knew about 
the book and took it for granted that 
Gellio had written it. Some didn’t 
know and didn’t care. Those who 
knew answered my objections by saying 
that he had later learned to read and 
write, which was quite probable. But 
from that, to expressing thoughts which 
implied evidently a deep culture, was 
too wide a stretch. Who had taught 
him? 

“I won’t bore you with the gradual 
progress of my investigation. Do you 
happen to have heard of Conte Roberto 
Casalis? Well, that’s the man. A 
charming man. A relic, although 
young, of an age when courtesy -was 
the outward mark of a gentilhomme; 
the kind of courtesy inherent in one 
and not assumed on particular occa- 
sions, and toward particular people, 
don’t you know? 

“Now, this is the way things hap- 
pened. He had studied painting at the 
Brera with Gellio. When their course 
at the Brera was over and Gellio could 
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not sell his pictures, Casalis it was who 
supported him. He believed, and he 
was not the only one, in Gellio’s genius. 
And Gellio, surrounded by so flattering 
a faith, grew exalted. Oh, the master- 
pieces that he could have created had 
he had the proper environment! This 
was nothing less than a castle, not in 
Spain. Casalis took him to an old 
castle of his, and there went to live 
and to work with him. All this that 
I am telling you I got partly from 
Casalis himself, partly I inferred it 
from what he told me, and partly from 
friends of both. 

“Gellio, in spite of having been born 
of uncouth mountaineers, was not a 
snob. He soon discovered that the 
castle and its surroundings did not suit 
him. He could not be himself in it. 
The masterpieces were still there, with- 
in his forehead, to which he pointed, I 
was told, during all that period, when 
speaking of them, but out they would 
not come. All that he did sketch were 
some vague suggestions of a vast sym- 
bolical scheme synthetizing the whole 
universe, 

“They were, however, the last straw ; 
they overwhelmed Casalis with discour- 
agement. In despair he chucked paint- 
ing, left Gellio in his castle, and re- 
turned to his town life, just in time to 
see Regina Cielo when she made her 
triumphal début and to fall desperately 
in love with her. Now think of that! 
He sent her ardent letters, to which 
she never replied, that is, after he had 
vainly tried to be received. 

“Quite broken down, he repaired to 
the castle, to find Gellio packing up his 
things to return to his native moun- 
tains. They called him, he said. They 
and he together would at last give birth 
to the masterpieces. And there, in the 
austerity, in the vast silence of those 
solitudes, the two friends seem to have 
lived for several years, Casalis medita- 
ting, reading, and teaching Gellio. 

“And now comes the _ interesting 
point. It is an admission that I’ve got 
out of Casalis himself: Jt was he who 
wrote the letters! ‘To an imaginary 
woman,’ he said. Well—it wasn’t dif- 
ficult to guess who the imaginary wom- 
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an was. 
them under his own name? He had 
never meant that they should appear at 
all. They were messages that he ad- 
dressed to himself, as well as to her; 
a way of eliciting out of himself, in a 
tangible form, such a kind of wisdom 
as might fortify him in his adversity; a 
reflection of himself that he might con- 
template and be edified by. 

“What he explicitly told me is that 
he would never have written them any- 
where else than in the concentration of 
that solitude and in the stimulating 
company of his friend, who was con- 
tmually exalted, continually conceiving 
and creating. Casalis thought of him- 
self as simply indulging in a soothing 
outlet to his He never 


But why hadn’t he published 


feelings. 
dreamed then, nor since, that he had 
been creating anything. 

“When, during their evenings, he 
read his thoughts to Gellio, it was 
Gellio who grew excited over them, 
discussed them, insisted on his publish- 
ing them, which he was eventually 
dragged into doing on condition that 
they should not appear under his name 
—‘Gellio’s, if he didn’t mind,’ and he 
didn’t. 

“As I got to know Casalis better, I 
understood this perfectly. Oversensi- 
tive, he recoiled from an ostentatious 
revelation of what was most intimate 
in himself. His thoughts divorced 
from his name became impersonal, and 
with that he could put up. Of course, 
his type is rather an obsolete one now- 
adays. 

“I lunched at his house once, after I 
had repeatedly and vainly asked him to 
lunch with me at a restaurant, and I ap- 
preciated thoroughly the privilege. He 
lived in an apartment entre cour et jar- 
din, just like one of Balzac’s swells, in 
an old house reeking of medieval an- 
cestry. I knew he had a sister, but she 
did not appear. Among the portraits 
on the walls was a Moroni—the only 
good portrait; the others were poor, as 
far as painting went, but they added 
dignity to the walls. The servant that 
waited on us like a devoted automaton 
looked as if he had been in the family 
for the last five or six generations. 
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Silk stockings and knee-breeches would 
have made him look cheap. 

“It was then, over our cigarettes, 
after the coffee, that I struck the de- 
cisive blow. 

“Tt is singular,’ I said, ‘that these 
letters which you consider with what I 
may say absolute levity, given their 
real merit, have affected a woman’s life, 
and she is a.wonderful woman, They 
have affected her so deeply that she 
reads them along with the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ and their author has become 
her idol. Yes, without knowing it, you 
are the idol of Regina Cielo.’ 

‘At this he paled slightly. 

“To you speak in jest?’ he asked. 

“ ‘No,’ I said. 

“Then I saw that he was overcome. 
The blow had fairly struck home. It 
had been so unexpected that, for a mo- 
ment, he lost entirely his self-posses- 
sion, and when he recovered it by his 
consciousness of it he knew that I 
knew. Then he shut up like a clam. 
Our attempts at resuming our previous 
pleasant intercourse were vain. I was 
the unwelcome witness of an emotion 
too deep for divulgence, almost an in- 
truder. I left, knowing that for the 
presént my absence would be welcome, 
and that soon he would bless me. 

“I was aware of having ventured on 
a most delicate transaction. With him 
I could do nothing more. It was to her 
that I must make the revelation now, 
or, at least, prepare her for the revela- 
tion that would come from him. I was 
going to give her her real life! I really 
think that I must have a noble nature. 
Yes, truly, I found a strange satisfac- 
tion, 4 la Cyrano de Bergerac, minus 
the big nose, in this meddlesome work 
of mine. 

“The following day, no sooner did I 
see her than I knew that something had 
happened. She looked haggard. 

““How late you are!’ she said ex- 
citedly. ‘Where have you been?’ 

“*What is it?’ I asked. 

““Oh!’ she answered. ‘Something 
that I cannot understand. I think I am 
going mad. You must help me. This 
is the time to prove that you are a 
friend to me!’* 
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“By then I suspected the reason of 
her excitement, and I assured her that 
there was no length to which my devo- 
tion to her would not stretch. 

“She went to her bedroom and came 
back with a letter, which she handed to 
me. 

“*Can you explain this?’ she asked 
anxiously. ‘You must find out! You 
must, or I'll go mad.’ 

“It was a letter from Casalis, tre- 
mendously reserved, I thought. In it 
he said that he had heard of her appre- 
ciation of the book, that he craved to 
know whether it was true, for he was 
himself the author of it. It ended by 
saying how precious such a confirma- 
tion, coming from her, would be to 
him, although he could not realize its 
being deserved. 

“‘Well?’ I said, when I’d finished 
reading. ‘It is clear.’ 

“*What do you mean by clear?’ Her 
face seemed to have become smaller, 
so large did her eyes look, like two 
depths of anguish, I may say. 

“*Well,’ I explained, ‘it is Casalis 
who wrote those letters. He told me so 
himself.’ 

“*But how,’ she asked, ‘do you know 
that it is not a lie?’ 

“IT told her, then, that Gellio had 
been illiterate until Casalis had taught 
him to read and write, a fact that ev- 
erybody knew. 

“ A blank look came over her face. 
Suddenly her eyes flared up so that I 
felt uneasy. 

“*Then it is you!’ she cried. ‘You, 
who’ve done it all! You, my friend! 
God, what a friend! And you are a 
man of the world, and you think you 
know women! Do you?’ 

“*But Casalis loves you,’ I ventured, 
thoroughly disconcerted. ‘It was to 
you he wrote those letters. He is the 
man you 

“Now she grew wild. 

“*Enough! Enough! Isn’t it 
enough to stab? Must you prod the 
wound? Oh! But you are wonder- 
ful! Why don’t you write plays? She 
laughed hysterically. “Then you might 
make people move according to your 
inventive genius. But that isn’t enough 
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for your ambition! You must have the 
world as a stage. Because I am an 
actress you think you can use me for 
your plots. Oh! Please leave me, go, 
you are odious to me! Do you hear?’ 

“T stood appalled. Then her anguish 
touched me through her sarcasm. I 
tried to take her hands, but she with- 
drew them from me and held them 
against her face, blanched, piteous, star- 
ing at me like a terrified child. 

“With a sudden shrinking of the 
heart, I had a vision of her yearly pil- 
grimages to that remote tomb in the 
wilderness—the confidences of her spir- 
itual communion dawned upon me. I 
realized that I had perhaps been too 
rash. My blood ran cold. I would 
have given anything to retrace my 
steps. 

““T won’t hurt you! I won’t hurt 
you!’ I pleaded. ‘Can’t you understand 
it was for you?’ 

“Here she broke out laughing again, 
but it was dreadful. 

“*You won’t hurt me! You won’t 
hurt me!’ she mocked. ‘Are you half- 
witted? Don’t come near me! What 
do I care about a Casalis? Oh! How 
cruel you are! You knew what my 
life was—I didn’t have much, did I? 
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And how I treasured the little I had— 
you knew it! You knew it! And that 
which was all that I had, that which 
was infinitely precious to me, you have 
shattered.’ 

“She had picked up from the table 
the book of letters. She gazed at it 
through the tears that were dropping 
fast. She shook her head desolately, 
then she dropped the book in the glow- 
ing fireplace. Once more I tried to 
approach her. 

““Leave me alone!’ she cried. ‘Why 
don’t ‘you offer a strong child to a 
mother, after killing a cripple of her 
own? A poor cripple, that was all I 
had as my ideal, and you murdered it! 
But won't you free me of your pres- 
ence? Do you want to gloat on my 
shame?’ And she clung to the bell- 
rope, while, without another word, she 
showed me the door. 

“T suffered, yes, I did! I was dis- 
tressed, terribly distressed about her, 
and about Casalis, too, as I thought of 
him waiting. Oh! It was horrible! 
But I had to go—and I never saw her 
again until last night.” 

He ended with a smile betraying an 
irrepressible contentment, which puz- 
zled me—for an instant only. 
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IN UNISON 


CROSS the lonely lengths of land 
Still on and on I fare, 
And though, dear heart, we’re far apart, 
I feel that you are there! 


The fleeting loveliness of earth, 
The beauty of the skies, 
Appeal to me because I see 
Their wonders through your eyes. 


Each swaying reed, each bending flower, 
Reveals some comrade clue; 

I’m kin to them—root, léaf, and stem— 
And all, my sweet, through you! 


There’s naught within God’s universe 
Beneath his wheeling sun 

Where’er I range, dear heart, seems strange, 
Since love has made us one! 
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OU’RE joking, un- 
cle!” exclaimed 
Ritchie. 

“Think so?”  in- 
quired his _ relative, 
with a grim smile. 

“But [ll earn the 
money. Don’t think 
I’m balking about 
I’ll devote my brow to honest 








that. 
perspiration all summer long; and when 


{ go back to college this fall, I'll be 
a virtuous example of living within my 
allowance. No more bills! Honest, 
uncle, I won’t run ’em up any more. 
You'll hear of me under the thin dis- 
guise of ‘Pious Percy, Prexy’s Pet and 
Pride. Come, now! Give me a nice 
hard job shoving trucks in the pack- 
ing-room. 

The old man’s 
shook his head, 

“No, my boy; you’ve got to have a 
lesson that you’ll remember. I want 
you to have your vacation. I’m not 
going to keep you at work. But you’ve 
got to take your punishment for dis- 
obeying my orders about bills. Since 
it’s to be a punishment, it’s got to be 
something you don’t want to do. Now 
you take your medicine like a man!” 

“Great Scott, uncle! How can a fel- 
low take book-canvassing like a man?” 

The head of the publishing house of 
Ritchie & Co. visibly stiffened. 

“If I had time,” he remarked, “I 
could answer you from experience.” 

“Oh, yes—of course,” stammered the 


eyes twinkled, but he 





young man. “Only—times have 
changed and a 
“We'll see,” said his uncle. “Go up- 


stairs and get an agent’s outfit for’— 





he considered a moment—“for our de 
luxe edition of Keats, three styles of 
binding, at two, five, and ten dollars a 
copy.” 

“Keats!” -groaned the young man. 
“Why don’t you make it Hippocrates? 
Who'll buy Keats? And at five and 
ten per!” 

“Several hundred persons have al- 
ready bought him at those figures,” said 
the elder Ritchie. “All I ask of you is 
to bring me ten bona-fide subscriptions. 
I’m not requiring you to make up the 
amount you overran your income.” 

This reference to his “income” was a 
touch which always appealed to young 
Allan Ritchie, who hadn’t a penny of 
his own and in whose case, orphan as 
he was, “income” was a mere euphoni- 
ous term for the allowance given him 
by his uncle. For five years he had 
looked on that sturdy old Scotchman 
as almost a father, and it was an open 
secret that the childless widower re- 
garded him as a son and prospective 
heir. 

“All right,” said Allan, with a ges- 
ture of resignation. “I'll get them if 
it takes all summer—which it probably 
will.” 

“Nonsense! 
an afternoon, 


You can secure them in 
if you try hard—and have 





luck. Go up and get your outfit and 
some pointers from Stevens. You'd 
better try one of the suburbs. Know 


anybody in Monrovia?” 

“No; I guess I could be the Mysteri- 
ous Stranger there, all right.” 

“Well, it’s a nice place; nice people. 
Ask Stevens if anybody’s taken Mon- 
rovia, and, if no one has, you try it.” 

“All right, uncle. You're a hard- 
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hearted old party, but I forgive you!” 
And with an affectionate shake of the 
fist at the grimly smiling old man, 
Ritchie turned to the door. 

It was characteristic of him that, 
having what he considered a hard stunt 
ahead of him, he should lose no time in 
tackling it. His impatience to get his 
bitter pill swallowed and done with 
made him conclude to descend on the 
unsuspecting Monrovians that very 
afternoon. But while looking up that 
station in the time-table, he remem- 
bered that he had rather more than 
half promised Isabel Manning to drop 
in there for tea. 

Well, there was a train back at four- 
thirty-eight ; if he could be at the Man- 
nings before five-thirty, that would be 
loads of time. He could easily man- 
age it if it were not for clothes; the 
humble garb in which he had meant to 
play the role of book-agent not being 
quite appropriate for tea at the Man- 
nings. As he stared at the time-table, 
however, his face slowly relaxed into 
a grin of delight, and he slapped his 
knee joyously. 

About two o’clock that afternoon, 
however, Ritchie was not conscious of 
any overpowering hilarity as he went 
up the steps of one of Monrovia’s hand- 
some houses. He was surprised to find 
how plentiful these seemed to be. In 
all directions, up and down the shady 
streets, he had glimpses of pillared 
porticos. Evidently Monrovia was a 
place in which, if anywhere, de luxe 
editions could be worked off. 

Moreover, if birds of a feather be- 
long together, Ritchie was preeminent- 
ly the person to handle the glorified 
Keats. Certainly no such wondrous 
specimen of a book-agent had ever fe- 
verishly clutched his sample in one 
hand and his courage, so to speak, in 
the other. In the perfection of fash- 
ionable afternoon raiment, frock coat, 
high hat, and all the accessories, Ritchie 
would later be an ornament even at 


the Mannings’ tea; but as a canvasser 
he was unprecedently superb. The maid 
who opened the door regarded him with 
open admiration. 

That was not in the least unusual, 
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Ritchie being good-looking enough to 
bowl over whole phalanxes of suscepti- 
ble domestics. But it decidedly was a 
novel sensation to him to feel his heart 
flopping like a hooked fish as he real- 
ized that the hour for action had struck. 
Fortunately he had decided on an ex- 
perimental opening; so he inquired in 
as easy a tone as he could manage: 

“Are the ladies in?” 

The least possible accent on “in” 
made it sound as if they had assured 
him they would be, and that He made 
the inquiry, therefore, as a mere casual 
formality. Ritchie hadn’t the remotest 
idea whether one or a dozen women, 
or any at all, dwelt in this particular 
house, but he cast for a rise and got 
one. 

“T think Mrs. Post is in,” said the 
maid. 

“Very well. 
Rich is here.” 

At least he admitted to himself that 
it sounded quite as much like “Mr. 
Rich is here” as it did like “Mr. Ritch- 
ie’s here.” But, as he asstred himself, 
that was not his fault. In fact, it had 
been his misfortune so often that if 
now it could do him a good turn he 
certainly was entitled to the benefit 
of it. 

Mrs. Post turned out to be a charm- 
ing elderly woman, who shook hands 
with a gracious, if slightly puzzled, air, 
and promptly went off into a gale of 
laughter, in which Ritchie joined, when 
he opened as follows: 

“T say, Mrs. Post! If you’ve any 
furniture big enough, I’ll crawl under 
it and grovel till you’re satisfied; but 
the honest truth is—I’ve got a book to 
sell. It’s an awfully jolly one. Don’t 
you want to see it?” 

“Do you really mean me to believe 
that you’re a book-agent?” demanded 
Mrs. Post, when the pair of them had 
left off laughing. 

“Well—temporarily.” 

He was so good to look at, his laugh 
was so infectious, his manner so per- 
fectly compounded of apology and of 
daring that Mrs. Post’s eyes frankly 
conveyed the liking she felt. 

“So it’s only a passing aberration?” 


Please tell her that Mr. 











“Later you will appear 


she inquired. 
in your right mind—being already 


clothed ?” 

“Clothed!” echoed Ritchie. “Well, 
rather! You see me in my best, Mrs, 
Post. Fact is, I’m going to a tea later. 
I thought it would save time to be all 
ready for that, and would be sort of 
larky for—for this, you know. But I 
say! I don’t begin to do Keatsie jus- 
tice. You ought to see the way he’s 
togged out.” 

When Mrs. Post did see the sample, 
she vowed that her library fairly 
yawned for that particular volume, and 
that, moreover, she could use a few 
extra copies for birthdays and similar 
occasions. So between them they filled 
in the necessary blank for an order of 
five copies, which Ritchie announced 
he would deliver in person. Secretly 
he promised himself that when he did 
so, he would give Mrs. Post the ex- 
planation for which she evidently pined, 
but which for some reason he was not 
ready yet to offer. 

She was wonderfully kind; even in- 
sisted on giving him a note to a friend 
across the street, where—though by 
much more conventional methods— 
Ritchie promptly got an order for an- 
other copy, to which the woman added 
two more when Allan showed her Mrs. 
Post’s order for five. This woman, in 
her turn, suggested a third house in 
the neighborhood, and here Ritchie got 
one more order. He now had nine, 
and was inclined to regard book-can- 
vassing as a much maligned occupation. 
Looking at his watch, he found it was 
half-past three. He figured that he 
would get his tenth subscription in an- 
other fifteen or twenty minutes, in 
which case he could catch the four- 
eight instead of the four-thirty-eight. 
Oh, it was too easy. 

But victory, which had seemed to 
have picked out his banner for a perma- 
nent roost, suddenly recovered the use 
of its wings. In rapid succession he 
visited four houses, only to find that 
their mistresses, like his success, had 
taken flight. At any rate, they were 


reported among the absent. 
Ritchie determined to walk around 
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the block to change his luck. It was 
four o'clock, and to catch the early 
train now was out of the question. As 
he turned dejectedly into the next 
street, he presented it with a revised 
opinion of canvassing; an opinion 
which made up in vigor for what it 
lacked in detail. Nevertheless, he tried 
the corner house, repeating his original 
formula : 

“Are the ladies in?” 

“They're next door, at 
Avery’s,” said the maid. 

“Oh, very well,” said Ritchie. “I 
happen to be going into Mrs. Avery’s. 
I'll see them there.” 

He went down the long walk—for 
the houses were set well back from the 
street—turned in at Mrs. Avery’s, and 
had proceeded half-way up her walk 
when a carriage stopped at the gate. 
Occupied as he was with speculations 
on the impending encounter with some 
possible patrons of himself and Keats, 
Ritchie had not noticed the carriage nor 
been conscious of a brief but spirited 
colloquy between the occupants. It was 
not until he heard the sound of light 
steps behind him that he turned—to find 
himself face to face with a girl who 
seemed the very incarnation of June it- 
self. She was flushed, partly with hur- 
rying after him, partly with the embar- 
rassment which softened and darkened 
her eyes. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “but 
may I ask you to help my mother? 
She’s rather lame and the coachman 
can’t leave the horses. I really could 
do perfectly well by myself, but mother 
was afraid to trust me—after she 
caught sight of you!” with an upward 
flash of a smile. 

Without a thought of possible conse- 
quences Ritchie walked back to the car- 
riage and landed the waiting dame with 
a pleasant ease which made her beam 
open benevolence upon him, Then, in 
a burst of blind assiduity, he offered 
his arm and tenderly escorted her to 
the door, conscious only of the supreme 
satisfaction of showing off to advan- 
tage before the prettiest girl he had 
ever seen. 

Some one was singing inside the 
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Avery house; but Ritchie, who had 
been joined by the girl in his effort to 
get her mother comfortably up the 
steps, paid no attention to anything but 
this proximity. At the top he came to 
himself with a suddenness which made 
him feel almost as wobbly as _ his 
charge. Good heavens! How was he 
to explain his presence? He positively 
declined to continue his réle of book- 
agent before that girl and her mother. 
He was wildly clutching for a plausible 
pretext to make his escape when the 
screen-door was opened by a man in 
livery who silently waved them inside. 

Ritchie hung back an instant, but the 
woman on his arm still clung as she 
moved forward, and he perforce went 
along. Before he realized what was 
happening, he had deposited his charge 
on a seat just inside a drawing-room 
filled with people occupying rows of 
chairs. A woman, wearing the arti- 
ficially pleasant expression of the host- 
ess whose mind is torn by a thousand 
responsibilities, shook his hand effusive- 
ly, murmured a “So glad!” and by her 
look deposited him alongside the pretty 
girl, who slipped into the seat next her 
mother. 

Ritchie for one moment considered 
the advisability of escaping by an open 
bolt for the door. Then he saw the 
prettiest girl making room for him be- 
side her. Throwing caution, common 
sense, and a large assortment of similar 
virtues to the winds, he sat down as 
the singer at the other end of the room 
soared to a finish. 

“We're late,” the girl ventured, inti- 
mating by a slight blush her sense of 
the unconventionality of continuing to 
address a total stranger, but her further 
feeling that, after all, one did owe some- 
thing to a person who had so gallantly 
acted as mainstay to one’s own mother. 

“Better late than never,” murmured 
Ritchie, with smiling significance. 

“Did you get a program?” she asked 
quickly, the color brightening still more 
in her cheeks. 

Ritchie, following her glance at the 
envolumed Keats in his hand, felt the 
color flame into his own face, and he 
hastily deposited the evidence of his 
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new avocation in his hat, which he 
forthwith tried to hide under his knees. 
As he did so it occurred to him that he 
could offer to go after a program and 
then seize the opportunity to decamp. 
But even as the inspiration came, the 
printed slips were handed to him. He 
passed one to the elder lady, leaning 
close to the prettiest girl as he did so 
and getting a breath of the flowers she 
wore, the feel of her shoulder against 
his arm. That settled him. He squared 
himself back in his chair and deter- 
mined to play out the game. 

Perhaps the risk he ran, the uncer- 
tainty as to when the crash of discov- 
ery might come and just how much of 
his hastily built air-castle would be tum- 
bled down upon his audacious head, lent 
piquancy to the proceeding. Yet that 
was not the whole secret of the gather- 
ing emotions which took more and 
more unabashed possession of his eyes 
as he looked at the exquisite profile be- 
side him. Who was she? What was 
her delectable name? It was sure to be 
delectable. If it wasn’t, he’d invent one 
that would be. He tried to think of one 
—especially one that would go well with 
“Ritchie.” 

As he was looking down at her and 
mentally trying various combinations, 
she looked up, their eyes met and for 
one delicious moment there was only, 
to their consciousness, youth and love, 
springtime and music, one man and one 
prettiest girl, Then her eyes drooped 
and Ritchie, moving suddenly, kicked 
over his hat and spilled Keats onto the 
floor. When he had recovered the two, 
the program was at an end and he 
spoke hurriedly to the girl beside him. 

“Can't we slip out to the veranda? 
I’ve something important to tell you.” 

She hesitated, watching her mother 
who, to Ritchie’s intense relief, had 
limped off to join some friends. 

“Don’t you think,” she said quietly, 
“we'd better offer sacrifices to Mrs. 
Grundy first by getting somebody to 
introduce us?” 

He tried to look ingenuous. 

“Please don’t wait for that! I can 
introduce myself better than any one 
here can do it.” 

















This struck Ritchie as a triumphant 
mingling of evasion with truthfulness, 
and he at once turned to see whether 
the coast was clear for their exit. As 
he did so, he encountered the glances 
of two or three women—one of them 
his hostess—engaged in an animated, 
but whispered conversation near the 
door. Evidently the prettiest girl was 
also aware of the attention the group 
was bestowing on him. 

Ritchie turned cold. Then he set his 
jaw as if for a scrimmage on the five- 
yard line. Grimly he hung to his pur- 
pose of making a clean breast of the 
matter to the prettiest girl and of then 
slipping away from the affair at which 
he was an uninvited guest. Placing 
himself between the girl and the group 
of women, he said: “Aren’t you go- 
ing to let me present myself?” 

She looked up with a shadow of 
doubt in her eyes. 

“Why not let Mrs. Avery do it?” 

“Because I want to do it myself,” he 
persisted doggedly. 

The uncertainty lingered in her face, 
but he saw that she was yielding when 
a voice called from the group behind 
him. 

“June!” it said; and he knew on the 
instant that that was the delectable 
name of the prettiest girl. 

“Won’t you come?” he pleaded, with- 
out moving aside. 

But the voice called again, rather im- 
patiently: “June!” 

There was nothing for it. He stepped 
aside and she went to the group by 
the door. Just what she would be told 
he was not sure. Probably that Mrs. 
Avery did not know him from Adam. 
But how had his involuntary hostess 
discovered that neither did “June” her- 
self, nor yet her mother, know him 
from his ancestor in sin? It had been 
so clear to him that he was admitted as 
their supposed friend, that he had im- 
agined it lay only with him to take June 
into the secret, to tell her who he really 
was, how he and Keats happened to be 
making their Monrovian début and 
then, while she laughed at him and 
with him, to scour the avenues of their 
social connections till they should hit 
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upon some mutual acquaintance. There 
was sure to be some one. 

He stole a glance at the group near 
the door. June’s face was turned from 
him, but the expression of the others 
was not reassuring. To cover his wait- 
ing, Ritchie walked over to a cabinet 
containing some exquisite pieces of 
carved ivory, of silver, and of jade. As 
he did so he heard an exclamation in 
a voice which he recognized as that 
of Mrs. Avery. He did not know why 
it made him more uncomfortable, but 
it did. 

The chattering crowd had drifted out 
to the refreshment-room and Ritchie 
was conscious of a hope that at least 
whatever was coming to him could be 
got through quietly. The suspense was 
becoming intolerable when June’s voice 
at his side roused him. She was a lit- 
tle pale and, before the indignant pro- 
test in her eyes, he felt himself, too, 
grow white. 

“Do you know what they are saying 
back there?” She motioned with her 
head, without turning her eyes from 
his. 

“That I was not asked here and that 
they don’t even know me,” he replied, 
adding in a low voice: “It’s true.” 

“Oh—that !” 

She dismissed it with a gesture. 

“They say,” she went on, looking him 
straight in the face, “that you are pick- 
ing out the things you mean to steal 
to-night.” 

Ritchie looked petrified with blank 
amazement which suddenly broke up 
into laughter. Quite as suddenly he 
checked the laughter and looked down 
at the girl with a searching interest. 

“Why do you tell me?” 

She hesitated. 

“Do you believe them?” he insisted. 

“Would I be here talking to you if 
I did?” 

“Thank you!” he said. “And now 
will you give me the chance I asked 
for? I told you,” with a short laugh, 
“I could introduce myself better than 
any one here could do it.” 

She made no answer but led the way 
toward a side veranda. Ritchie was 
following her when he was checked by 
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a hand on his arm and a voice ex- 
claiming, “Mr. Rich!” Turning, he 
found himself face to face with Mrs. 
Post. Restraining himself with diffi- 
culty from falling upon her neck and 
treating her to a shower-bath of tears 
of joy, he seized her hand and led her 
to the girl who had preceded him to the 
veranda. 

“Why, June!” 

“Why, auntie!” 

“T didn’t know you were acquainted 
with Mr. Rich,” began Mrs, Post. Then 
turning to Allan, she said: “Why 
didn’t you tell me this was the tea you 
were coming to?” 

“Because,” said Allan bluntly, “it 
wasn’t! And Miss—June doesn’t know 
me and I’m not Mr. Rich. I forgive 
you for these few slight inaccuracies 
and I trust—oh, Mrs. Post!” he in- 
terrupted himself. “Let me set it all 
straight. Here’s my card. My name 
isn’t Rich. That was the maid’s mis- 
take. You’ve heard of the publishing 
house of Ritchie & Co.?” 

“Heard of. it!” exclaimed Mrs. Post. 

“Oh, yes, of course!” groaned 
Ritchie. “This afternoon; five copies, 
and all that sort of thing.” 


“Not a bit of it!” declared Mrs. 
Post scornfully. “I heard of it before 
you were born. Why, Allan Ritchie 


and Mr. Post used to work at the same 
desk years ago and, until his wife died, 
he dined with us at least once a month.” 

The young man stared, then said im- 
pressively: “Look at the card I just 
gave you.” 

She looked and uttered a little cry of 
surprise. 

“Yes,” said he, nodding corrobora- 
tion, “I’m Allan Ritchie, second. Your 
Allan is my dear old dad of an uncle 
and he sent me out into the cold, cold 
world to garner in ten subscriptions just 
by way of paying me”—he flushed but 
went on—‘“for being careless about my 
bills at college. That’s the whole 'story. 
But do you know what they’ve been 
accusing me of in there?” 

June interrupted, her eyes dancing, 
her words tripping over one another in 
her laughing haste. 

“Auntie, allow me to present the gen- 
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tleman burglar! He’s disguised as a 
book-agent, but that’s only so that he 
can get into our houses and lay out his 
burglarious campaigns. Mrs, Avery is 
positive he is after her curios, and Mrs. 
McNutt said: ‘If it were my house, 
Sarah, the police should be im it be- 
fore that young man gets out!’ And 
mother and I are in absolute disgrace 
because we brought him. Oh yes, we 
did. Mother dragged him in by main 
force. Mrs. Ballard # 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs, Post. 

“Yes,” supplemented Ritchie. 
took three copies, thank you.” 

“So she told us,” laughed June. “She 
didn’t suspect you then of anything 
more dreadful than book-agenting ; but 
when she saw you here, she made some 
comment to Mrs. Avery, who promptly 
denied any responsibility for you. So 
they called me over and asked me who 
‘my friend’ was. And when they found 
I didn’t know the answer to the conun- 
drum—well, it didn’t take Mrs. Mc- 
Nutt ten seconds to identify the gentle- 
man burglar.” 

“Monrovia really has been the unwill- 
ing object of his attentions this spring,” 
explained Mrs. Post, “and just between 
us I think it was as clever as a de- 
tective story for her to figure that out; 
but we won’t mention that view of it 
to her. I——” She reflected a mo- 
ment. “What time is it?” 

“Five minutes to five,” said Ritchie, 
consulting his watch. 

“Do you know whether I could get 
your uncle on the telephone ?” 

“Quite easily,” with a shade of stiff- 
ness. It occurred to him that this wise 
lady was going to try to verify his 
story. He admitted to himself that she 
was undeniably justified, but he was too 
young to take it with bland equanimi- 
ty. “He’s sure to be at his club—the 
Samoset. He goes there regularly about 
half-past four. The telephone number 
is Main two—five—nine—seven.” 

In spite of himself, Ritchie could not 
keep a touch of injured dignity out of 
his presentation of these facts. But 
Mrs. Post seemed not to notice. 

“He’s neglected us shockingly the 
past few years,” she said. “Do you 
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suppose he would come out and dine 
with us to-night? He really owes it to 
us. You'll stay, too, if he can come, 
won’t you?” 

“Angel!” breathed Ritchie fervently. 
“This is where I grovel again. You 
might throw in the information,” he 
added as she started for the telephone, 
“that it’s me and Keatsie to the police- 
station if he doesn’t come.” 

“Keatsie,” said June, when Mrs. Post 
had disappeared. ‘Who is ‘Keatsie’?” 

“Who is Keatsie?”’ repeated Ritchie. 
“Why, Keatsie is the noblest work of 
the publishing house of Ritchie & Co. 
The gentleman is a poet and the book 
is a bird. Rich, cream laid, strictly 
fresh paper; wide margins with stop- 
loss orders; ornate initials; three styles 
of binding; beautiful sentiments id 

“You ridiculous man!” laughed June, 
taking the book from him. “How can 
you talk that way about Keats?” 

“Do you like him?’ asked Ritchie 
quickly. 

“Like him!” she repeated, with the 
stealing wave of color for which he was 
beginning to watch. 

“You do like him.” 

Ritchie made no further comment; 
simply took a book from his breast 
pocket and began filling in what ap- 
peared to be a blank. At one point he 
hesitated, then wrote a very short word 
which he regarded with deep satisfac- 
tion. He did not show it to the girl be- 
side him, but made no attempt to con- 
ceal it from his uncle when the latter in- 
spected the order-book next day. 

“Humph!” said the elder Ritchie. 
“Mrs. Post, five copies at five dollars. 
Well, Post can afford it. Mrs. Ballard, 
three copies at five dollars. Doing a 
wholesale business, eh? Mrs. Radley, 
one copy at two dollars. Rather a drop, 
that. Er—er—what’s that last one? 
Jane—no, J-u—June, one copy at ten 
dollars!” He looked up sharply. “Does 
that mean the little Miss Sylvester you 
couldn’t take your eyes off last night?” 
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“Yes, sir,” assented Ritchie, quite un- 
abashed. ‘‘She’s like you; she thinks 
Keatsie’s great.” 

“Because she takes him at ten dollars, 
eh?” 

“Oh, she didn’t take him. I’m going 
to present him to her.” 

“You! I said ten bona-fide subscrip- 
tions.” 

“Apologies received from two to 
four,” said Ritchie. “Do you think I’m 
not good for the ten?” He opened his 
pocketbook and laid a crisp bill on the 
table. 

“Well, of all the ” began his 
uncle. “Why, I gave you that bill not 
ten minutes ago because you ‘hadn’t a 
cent.’ ” 

“Entirely correct,” agreed Ritchie. 
“That shows you that I’m willing to 
be reduced to absolute beggary for the 
sake of—of the lady you mentioned.” 

“You mean little Miss June?” 

Ritchie nodded. 

“Don’t you think she’d be an orna- 
ment to any home, uncle?” 

“Eh?” 

“Because if you do, I'll try to per- 
suiade her to come and ornament yours 
and mine one of these days. Nothing 
mean about me. If you like the lady, 
I'll try to get her. You bet I'll try! 
What do you say?” 

“That she’s too sensible to listen to 
you,” with the familiar grim smile. 

“What! When I can piece out my 
own feeble attractions with the best old 
uncle in the world?” laughed Ritchie. 
“And if you and I are not enough, 
there’s Keatsie, too. Don’t you think 
we can manage it if we all pull to- 
gether ?” 

His uncle grunted unintelligibly. 

“What’s that, uncle? I didn’t catch 
the last few words.” 

“Oh, go on, you young idiot!” 

But after the. door had shut behind 
the boy, the old Scotchman picked up 
the blanks and looked at the tenth sub- 
scription with shrewdly smiling eyes. 
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f HE language of the 
room was, “Tick, tick, 
tick—whir—tick, 
tick, tick, tick, tick— 
whir,’ and so on in- 
definitely, and in 
fourteen f 


differ- 
ent measures from the 
talkative typewriters 
operated by fourteen girl mutes in the 
offices of Hogarty and Fegblatt, who 
made many thousands a year by the 
copying of plays. 

Some of the girls were apathetic, pale 
images, doing their work with an ama- 
zing, machinelike precision. Some 
could work while glancing at windows 
that showed the elevated trains rushing 
by, or at the customers and messenger- 
boys coming and going in a whirl of 
haste in the outer offices. Only one, 
while giving entire attention to her 
work, had a face of changing expres- 
sion and an interested air. She sat in the 
most secluded corner—a lean, tall girl. 
Her face had a pathetic, indoor pallor. 
Her wide, flexible mouth, and saucy, 
blunt nose seemed to belong to a pre- 
cocious boy, an impression emphasized 
by a severe collar and cravat. As she 
worked on the plays—speeches, stage 
business, entrances, exits—she was liv- 
ig them. She smiled, or frowned, or 
ticked away, while her lips irresistibly 
opened in suspense and her eyes wi- 
dened. Once she laughed gently, but 
aloud, 

“Off again!” came from one of the 
machinelike images, her fingers never 
stopping. “Look at Minnie Wilson.” 
She shrugged to the girl next her. 
Both of them, and even the younger 
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member of the firm, Thaddeus Feg- 
blatt, who was .passing through the 
room with pages of a new manuscript 
to distribute, halted to look at Minnie 
Wilson. She had stopped work and 
was leaning her forehead against the 
cylinder of the machine, her shoulders 
heaving with laughter. 

“Doing Hetherington’s 
Wilson?” asked Fegblatt. 

“Yes,” she said, wiping her eyes, 
“and, oh, the kleptomaniac girl in it is 
too funny for words!” 

“Why, J read it! It didn’t seem spe- 
cially funny to me.” 

“Oh, but if you look beyond the 
words, and realize what her antics and 
expressions can be!” said Minnie, bub- 
bling with laughter again. 

“I guess Paul Hetherington would 
like to have the play make that sort of 
a hit next month.” And he laughed 
irresistibly as Minnie smiled at him. 

She ticked on again, and no more 
was said until lunch-time. Some of the 
girls went for a bowl of soup or an 
oyster stew, and to fill their dusty, 
starved lungs with half an hour’s air. 
Minnie was one of the foolish majority 
who preferred a sandwich and “some- 
thing to read.” But instead of the 
fervid romances enjoyed by the others, 
she needed nothing more than the plays 
that never meant work to her. Com- 
fortably, in a corner, her feet on an- 
other chair, she began a _ blissful 
reading of Paul Hetherington’s new 
comedy, “Needs Must,” from the be- 
ginning. 

There was a twofold reason for this; 
not only did she like this brilliant play 
from a master pen, but she was a wor- 
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shiper of Paul Hetherington’s, both as 
actor and man. All the girls had their 
favorites; he was hers. She knew him 
as a customer, and the very things 
some of the other girls disliked in him 
appealed to her. He was impatient— 
well, was he not rushed and harassed 
in his crowded, glowing life as one of 
the foremost comedians of America? 
He had an abrupt way and a question- 
ing frown—but when his wishes were 
understood and fulfilled intelligently, 
how quickly the voice became grateful, 
the smile endearing! 

Now as she read his new comedy, a 
particularly whimsical speech of the girl 
kleptomaniac broke unpremeditatedly 
from her laughing lips. She gave the 
lines in a subdued voice, but with all 
the reality of characterization. 

This was not unusual. Minnie con- 
stantly amused her companions this 
way. During lunch hours she either 
“played” the people she copied, or she 
mimicked real people so perfectly that 
the girls laughed with intermittent 
shrieks of protest as of souls in pain. 

The afternoon was a busy one. Paul 
Hetherington’s play was the one most 
rushed, and he wanted no one but 
Minnie to touch the work. She knew 
that it had already been in rehearsal 
for a week, and that this was a revised 
version. 

“I guess you'll have to stay on after 
six, Miss Wilson,’ young Mr. Feg- 
blatt said. “If Hetherington don’t get 
the last act to-night he’ll raise the roof. 
How long will it take you?’ 

“T think by seven I'll have it done. 
You see, he isn’t bothering with the 
red lining.” 

“Well, it’s too bad—— 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Minnie. 

In consequence, seven o'clock came 
and found Minnie and Robby, the of- 
fice-boy, whose nose was buried in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Terror of the 
Sierras,” the sole occupants of the of- 
fices. A snow-storm that had com- 
menced fitfully was now whirling like a 
white blanket around the city. 

Minnie had forgotten about it, and 
that four miles and a ferry-crossing lay 
between her and her Brooklyn board- 
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ing-house ; also that the steam had been 
turned off and that her hands and feet 
were cold. At twenty minutes past 
seven she pulled the last sheet from the 
cylinder. 

“Done!” she exclaimed, and now per- 
mitted herself the luxury of a last read- 
ing. 

Robby had looked up at her an- 
nouncement, and he left “The Terror 
of the Sierras” for a moment, but with 
one stubby nail pressed on the last 
burning adjective to mark the place. 
He became Minnie’s audience, as, stand- 
ing under the electric light between the 
windows, she gave the best scenes of 
the act aloud. She did all the parts 
with amazing realism, but the small, ex- 
quisitely eccentric part of the girl 
whose supposed kleptomania made one 
of the best comic fibers of the play she 
made so real and so ridiculous that 
Robby hugged his knees and rocked in 
delight. 

“Great!” he cried, as with a rippling, 
breathless laugh she finished. “Say, 
youse oughter be on the stage. Yeh 
could put half the leadin’ ladies out uv 
biz. Sure! You’re great, Miss Wil- 
son!” 

Minnie laughed her thanks, and _ be- 
gan pushing the manuscript into its 
cover, but she paused, listening to a 
sound from the dark, outer office. She’ 
and Robby gazed at each other, numbed 
yet alert. They had not heard the door 
open, and only last week a _ sneak 
thief But before the fear could be 
followed to its conclusion, a light, but 
evidently honest, determined, step came 
nearer, and Paul Hetherington was 
framed in the doorway. His handsome, 
ascetic face was tired, but his eyes 
sparkled in a kindling way that domi- 
nated the physical fatigue. He looked 
seriously at Minnie. 

“Why did you never tell me 

“Tell you?” Minnie said, in a dazed, 
tremulously happy way. 

“Yes—tell me that you are the born 
thing that exists without preparation 
or effort of any sort?” 

He pulled off his damp, dogskin 
gloves, and held out his hands. As 
Minnie gave hers, her heart was beating 
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in a way that frightened her. She and 
Paul Hetherington had formed a des- 
ultory, pleasant sort of friendship over 
the work she had done so well for him 
—but to find him gazing at her with 
astonished, delighted interest, to find 
him wringing her hands! Well, she 
could do nothing but laugh in a flutter- 
ing way, her lashes trembling under 
his regard. 

“You’ve always done this? Always 
since you could talk, haven’t you?” 

“Mimicked?” Minnie asked. “Oh, 
yes, I’ve always been able to imitate 
people.” 

“Imitate? You are a born actress— 
it’s as much a part of yourself as your 
fingers and toes. You had nothing to 
do with it—environment, example, 
teaching—nothing! Nature said: ‘This 
is an actress.’ You even decided on 
quite a different way of life. But, you 
see, Nature has delivered you into my 
hands.” He smiled into her spell- 
bound eyes. “You must come to me at 
once.” 

“You can’t surely mean 

“I surely do. I want you for that 
kleptomaniac girl. The actress who’s 
been trying to play it is murdering it; 
I’ve been driven frantic by her. It’s 
not one of the principal parts, but she 
plays opposite me, and she spoils every 
scene I have with her. You see, that 
part ought to be played up to mine, so 
it’s like the intelligent accompaniment 
to a song. Two weeks’ notice and salary 
for her, and you begin to rehearse to- 
morrow! You agree?” 

She tore her hands from his hold and 
covered her face with them. “I—I— 
couldn’t,” she said humbly. 

“You shall have fifty dollars a week. 
By Jove, you’re a find! My find! 
That’s what I'll call you—my glorious 
find, just as if you were a handful of 
nuggets as bright as your hair.” She 
ventured to look up, and found him 
smiling at her boyishly. “And now I'll 
take you home. My motor is wait- 
ing.” 

“But it’s in Brooklyn,” Minnie said, 
in humble protestation. “I can get the 
bridge car 
“Let me see your boots,” he com- 
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manded, and she held out her foot, 
blushing for the worn look of the little 
shoe and its foolish heel. “Rubbers 
with you? No, of course not. Had 
any dinner? No, again. Well, listen 
to me. I’m not going to let the actress 
who’s going to give my play an up- 
lift go hungry any longer, nor is she 
going to run the chance of getting her 
feet wet and her throat husky. I'll take 
you home sensibly under a limousine, 
with plenty of rugs. But not until 
we've both had some dinner and I’ve 
advanced you enough of your first 
week’s salary to buy a pair of cloth- 
topped rubber shoes. So—come along!” 

Robby gave her her first professional 
applause as she pinned on her hat. 
“Hooray!” he said, and added proudly: 
“What did I tell youse, Miss Wilson? 
Say—don’t forget papa, when yuh got 
passes to burn!” 


A gigantic, mist-filled, hollowed 
shell, swimming in a faint, slumbrous 
underglow, with faces and colors ma- 
king disklike stains and punctuations, 
and rising in the mysterious, throbbing 
semilight, row on row to the great 
dome—this is what Minnie saw as she 
peeped from behind the curtain for “a 
look at the house,” on the opening 
night of Paul Hetherington’s comedy 
of “Needs Must.” 

She was afraid! Fear ran like a 
numbing, icy rill along her spine, and 
the hairs of her head felt stiff and 
sharp—afraid to her marrow as she 
looked, and as she stepped out, and for 
a period that seemed of endless anguish, 
though it was only a few moments, 
sickeningly, overwhelmingly afraid of 
that brooding, many-eyed Watcher sit- 
ting in judgment upon her. But swift- 
ly, with the almost miraculous intuition 
that comes with the fermentation of 
uncertainty into a decision, she felt that 
the Watcher liked her, wanted her. 
Sympathy and commendation came to 
her in little ripples over the foot- 
lights; there was silent response to 
every look and tone during the comedy 
scenes ; bursts of almost painful laugh- 
ter when comedy rose to a crisis, and 
when she smiled. 
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Minnie was quick to realize this last 
fact, for the born actor takes his cue 
from every nuance of sound and ex- 
pression that the great Public sends 
out, and, so following the instinctive 
art in her, she gave her smile to the 
house again and again—that springtime 
smile that grew and grew, leaping from 
lip corners to eyebrows, taking into its 
droll service even ears and hair, until 
her pretty face was a mask of gro- 
tesque exultation that made its unique 
and conquering appeal. 

She was the sauce piquante of the 
night. The small part of the klepto- 
maniac girl caught the attention and 
approval of the whimsical crowd, for 
the comedy had sunk its roots in her 
smile. She knew this. The applause 
given her individual work told her so; 
the calls afterward, during which Paul 
Hetherington, with a grave “Come,” 
gave her his hand and led her by his 
side to face the great Watcher that had 
become a great Friend, bubbling to- 
ward her, swaying toward her, and 
greeting her with. thundering plaudits, 
told her. 

She knew it, too, by other signs—the 
almost dismayed, faint praise of the 
company who kept out of the star’s way 
and whispered among themselves. But 
most of all by the expression she caught 
on Paul Hetherington’s face as he en- 
tered his dressing-room after the last 
call. It was so like the dazed, help- 
less look she had seen on her father’s 
face years ago when she was little, on 
that night when he had come home 
with the word “bankrupt” on his lips. 
Mr. Hetherington’s was not so abso- 
lutely despairing, but there was the 
same touch of panic, the same wide, 
blank question. 

He did not seek her out when the 
play was done as she had hoped he 
might, and in consequence she passed 
a sad and wakeful night. In the morn- 
ing the comments of the boarders who 
had seen the play hurt her; their com- 
pliments for her; none for Hethering- 
ton. The morning papers fairly 
crushed her. It was the same there— 
all the critics “featured” her name as 
having achieved a quite unusual tri- 
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umph with a minor part. Their enthu- 
siasm did not enfold Hetherington; 
some hinted at waning powers, and oth- 
ers seemed to realize for the first time 
that despite his youthful appearance 
“the knell of forty years had struck” 
for him, that “Ichabod” was creeping 
like a cold mist about his name. 

The papers fell from Minnie’s hands. 
She sat chilled and aghast. In giving 
her a future, Paul Hetherington had 
unwittingly brought her youth and 
quick triumph into a prominence that 
helped to cloud him. It was the last 
thing she would have had happen! 
She sorrowed over him with a touch 
of the mother that is in all women 
worth the name, however young. The 
press made her good fortune a sort of 
weapon against him. She had been 
made to hurt him—she who loved him. 

This thought came as the lightning’s 
flash, and startled her. Once acknowl- 
edged, as she sat with wet eyes over 
the papers that framed her name in 
paragraphs that were jewels of praise, 
she knew that she had loved him for a 
long time—oh, long ago! When she 
was just Minnie Wilson, copying his 
first play to an accompaniment of his 
autocratic little frowns and impatient 
directions, or, later, when she knew 
him better, to his smiles and boyish 
confidences. And then, the night when 
it snowed, and he had bought the over- 
shoes for her, taken her to dinner in 
a cozy, candle-shaded little restaurant, 
brought her all the way home in his 
motor, and had said: “Good night, 
child,” as only he could say it—ah, how 
she had loved him then! And now all 
that was past; over and done with for- 
ever; and for its loss she cried quietly, 
like a miserable child, while every 
member of the dramatic profession 
spoke of her “luck.” 





She spent a miserable week, while 
the success of the first night was re- 
peated at every performance. If her 
smile was not quite so infectious, the 
audiences did not seem to be aware of 
it. As soon as she stepped on the 
stage, she could not help playing the 
part with all her power. 
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But behind the scenes it was differ- 
ent. Expectancy and dreams had de- 
parted from life—her twenty-three 
years weighed upon her as if they had 
been sixty. Mr. Hetherington had 
slipped by degrees from friend to ac- 
quaintance, until on the Saturday night 
of her first week of triumph he passed 
her absent-mindedly twice, as if she did 
not exist. 

All the way home to Brooklyn in the 
hansom—which she could afford now 
—she sat with tense, clasped hands say- 
ing over and over to herself: “Is there 
nothing I can do? Will it always be 
like this now? Is there nothing I can 
do?” 

On Sunday morning the long day 
without occupation stretched before 
her. She had not found other Sundays 
lonely, for she usually divided her time 
between church, books, hair-washing, 
and friends. But this day of rest after 
the feverish week wore a gaunt, lonely 
air. To make matters worse, it was 
raining—not in a splendid, tempestu- 
ous way to stir the blood, but in a 
sluggish, heavy drizzle from a low 
sky that turned hard mounds of mud- 
died snow into masses of oozing filth. 

Minnie was sitting vacant-eyed with 
her thoughts before a small grate-fire 
in her room—she could afford one now 
—when, after an excited knock, the 
Swedish servant entered heavily. 

“Yentleman to see Miss Wilson— 
comes in yauto.” 

Minnie took the card from the girl’s 
thick fingers and stood gazing at Paul 
Hetherington’s name. Excitement, 
speculation, and happiness wiped out 
reality. She was hardly conscious of 
rearranging her hair, putting on the 
Irish lace collar reserved for special oc- 
casions, and hurrying down the stairs. 

The awakened, vital moment came 
when she faced him in the gloomy 
parlor of the boarding-house. And 
then while she greeted him, while her 
hand lay trembling in his, she had to 
stifle an expression of her distress. He 
looked a tired, sad man. As if peering 
into little rifts in an outer husk, she 
seemed looking through the superficial 
youth of his face at the dispirited, dis- 





mayed soul of a man of even more than 
those forty years of which the critics 
had spoken. But one thing swung her 
back to rejoicing—the friendship and 
varmth were back in his grave, gray 
eyes as he pressed her hand between 
both of his. 

“I came to talk to you about—some- 
thing,” said Hetherington. “But,” he 
added, with a shiver and a droll shrug, 
“you'll forgive me if I find this room 
too horrible. It’s about as cheerful as 
a vault. Besides, unless I’m mistaken, 
the lumpy young man in the hall is 
about to enter and remain on guard 
here. He looks like the sort of visitor 
who takes root.” 

The lumpy young man, having left 
hat, coat, and overshoes outside, en- 
tered the parlor with the air of one 
coming into his own, and sat beside 
the stiff lace window-curtains, his 
hands folded in contented finality. 

“So,” continued Hetherington, with 
a humorous twitch of one eyebrow, his 
voice lowered, “won’t you come with 
me to a little inn that I know of be- 
tween Brooklyn and the sea, much 
patronized by motor-parties, and where 
we'll have a good wood blaze and some 
tea and hot muffins—in fact, you must, 
for I’ve had no lunch.” 

When she stepped into the olive- 
green motor where sealskin and mink- 
rugs glistened invitingly, it seemed to 
Minnie that the tongue of life which 
had hung palsied like that of the dumb 
had begun a delighted whispering about 
indefinite but magical things. The mo- 
tor slid, humming, through the dreary 
rain, but for her, in the small space 
within, framed by the misted windows, 
spring was blooming gloriously. 

This lasted during the drive to the 
little shingled inn and until tea was al- 
most over. They had not spoken once 
of the theater. Mr. Hetherington had 
talked of other and unimportant things, 
in his brighites:, gayest vein, and this 
despite the fact that at times a heavy, 
inner cloud frori his soul wiped all the 
forced courage from his face. 

It was close to five and almost dark, 
while the fire leaped in its fullest flare 


before beginning to sink, when Heth- 
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erington let his debonair mask slip 
quite off. He looked Minnie seriously 
in the eyes. He spoke crisply, almost 
harshly. 

“T came to-day, Miss Wilson, to show 
you the real Hetherington, and inci- 
dentally to ask your compassion for 
him, your help. You are surprised?” 

If the door had been flung open and 
the rain allowed to sweep in, Minnie 
could not have felt a more sudden, sad- 
dening chill. The humbled expression, 
the bitter words hurt and startled her. 

“Yes—yes—of course I am,” she said 
feebly. 

“You thought you knew the real 
Hetherington, the man for whom plays 
are written, whose name blazes over a 
theater in big, electric lights, who has 
made and lost several good-sized for- 
tunes as he climbed from the niche of 
leading man to that of star, and then to 
that of star and manager combined? 
You fancied him highly and securely 
placed—an immune from loss and fail- 
ure—didn’t you?” She gave a sad, 
wondering nod. “And now I'll strip 
my soul bare for you.” 

He leaned across the small table and 
laid cold, tense fingers on hers. 

“Miss Wilson, I’ve been afraid for 
the last three years—afraid. Twenty 
years of devotion to a public favorite is 
a great test on the loyalty of the Amer- 
ican people. Unlike Europe, where a 
beloved celebrity is idealized and never 
dethroned harshly, this full-blooded, 
rushing republic has all the impatience 
and mercilessness of the very young. 
In the case of an actor of my class— 
the jeune premier—even though the 
flame of his art burn as brightly as 
ever, woe to him if his hair gets a little 
scant, his face a little worn. His doom 
in romance is forecast, his successor an- 
ticipated. The demands are more ex- 
acting here than elsewhere, just as the 
rewards are greater. Now, though I 
look but thirty years and am really just 
entering on my thirty-ninth year, I have 
already beensspoken of by the critics as 
of an earlier day—they have pushed 
me into the forties. 

“As if one’s years mattered!” he 
burst out, with bitter passion. “As if a 
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human being is not finished quite as 
much sometimes at thirty as another at 
sixty, according to one’s fiber, will, am- 
bition, capabilities, constitution, and 
habits! Well,” he said more gently, “it 
merely comes to this: I have known 
that to keep off absolute dethronement 
I must not only continue to please—I 
must electrify the public with the in- 
creasing power of my work. If I can’t 
do that—good-by to me! One big fail- 
ure—and I am doomed!” He looked 
at her with a most engaging piteous- 
ness. “Now you know why I am 
afraid.” 

She knew. He had not caught his 
audiences in “Needs Must.” ‘What 
can I do?” she asked, in a tender, de- 
termined whisper. “I will do any- 
thing.” 

“I knew you would.” His eyes 
thanked her. “There is only one thing 
you can do to help me—leave me.” He 
heard her draw a sharp, small breath. 
“T would not ask you to do this, but I 
know that a better opportunity is to be 
given you. Ledyard, the greatest man- 
ager in the country, wants you to create 
a stronger part in a comedy that has 
been running for a year in London—it 
will be a splendid chance.” 

He grew enthusiastic, but Minnie 
listened dreamily. - 

“To the public Ledyard and I seem 
rival managers; in reality, we are close 
friends and glad to help each other. 
When I found that he wanted you, I 
feared you might refuse. So I deter- 
mined to come to you, confess my need 
to you, and ask you to help me.” 

An urgent note broke in his voice, 
but Minnie still sat pale and silent, look- 
ing past him at the fire. 

“You will resign. It will be sup- 
posed that I regret your loss. Only 
you and I will know that by going away 
and letting me get some one for your 
part that J can dominate, you are help- 
ing me. This is our secret,” he said 
in conclusion. “You'll do it just this 
way ?” 

“Yes,” she said dully. 

“You don’t seem glad. Ledyard will 
give you a much better chance!” He 
came around the table to her side. 
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“Aren't you glad?” he asked, in a won- 
dering, gently reproving tone. 

““N-o-o,” said Minnie, her lip quiver- 
ing in a way that she felt to be foolish 
and babyish. 

“Really, child ” Her heart 
warmed to hear him say it again. 
“Really, while urging you to do this 
for my own sake, I also urge it for 
yours. Indeed I do.” 

A big tear ran down her cheek, an- 
other, and another. He gazed at her 
with a new tenderness. What a lonely 
child she seemed! Though she had 
undoubtedly a real gift, though a future 
awaited her, she seemed to him just a 
lonely child. 

“Crying? Why?” he 
“Tell me why ?” 

“Tt won’t be the same,” Minnie said, 
and wiped her eyes, furious with her- 
self for her tears, and yet helpless. 

“You may like the new company 
better than mine.” She only shook her 
head. “Ledyard is a far more agree- 
able man to work for than I could ever 
be.” Still she gave an indeterminate, 
negative shake. 

A warm, grateful surprise flooded 
Hetherington’s tired eyes. He consid- 
ered a moment, and then gently turned 
her head so that she looked at him, 
“Minnie, are you sofry to leave me?” 

The answer came in little, gusty 
sobs; her lashes fell, and he could just 
hear her murmur: “Oh, Mr. Hether- 
ington, if you’d let me stay, I’d play 
any part—even the littlest!” 

“Would you?” His fingers gently 
touched her wet cheek. “Dear child— 





murmured. 








then you don’t value big parts—a ca- 
reer—apart from me?” 
She did not answer. She felt she 


had betrayed herself, and drew back, a 
frightened hush upon her. 
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Hetherington pulled up a chair beside 
her and took her hand. 

“Minnie, I’m not an easy person to 
live with—never imagined I’d want to 
have a woman close to me, part of my 
life—but then I never until to-day saw 
a woman’s heart making its choice of 
me against advancement and _ profit. 
Such a sweet little woman, and such a 
foolish choice, Minnie! For isn’t fame 
better than a husband whose temper is 
not of the best, moody at times, im- 
patient, nervous, too? Still, if you'll 
marry me, Minnie—you foolish child— 
I’ll be very happy, for I’ve come to see 
that what I tried not to believe is true 
—I love you very much.” 

It was quite some ten minutes later 
that Minnie said, while her eyes were 
radiant and her lips laughing: “Didn’t 
I shamelessly confess that I’d be glad 
to play any part just to be near you— 
even the littlest?” 

“But you'll make the part of a wife 
a big part, Minnie. I know you will— 
and I sha’n’t mind if you make a hit 
in that, you know.” Then he added se- 
riously: “I wonder will you ever judge 
me as selfish for this, ever regret giv- 
ing up the lime-light for the firelight 
of home? Will you ever fret to return 
to the stage, now that you’ve tasted the 
elixir of public applause ?” 

“I'd go back for your sake,” said 
Minnie. 

“What do you mean, dear ?” 

“If you were ever poor, or ill, I’d go 
back to make money for you,” she said 
simply. 

Hetherington sat back, a softened, 
awed look upon his face. 

“And this is that wonder of which 
I’ve often heard and never knew till 
now,” he murmured; “a woman’s love 
that, giving all, has always more to 
give.” 





























T was the day of the 
dual track-games, an 
April morning. And 
it was fraining, a 
steady uncomfortable 
drizzle. Such a day 
as in this particular 
college town fate 
seemed to keep in 
store for malicious use on such occa- 
sions. At least, so thought Harry 
Fisher and Fred Thrall as shoulder to 
shoulder they walked across the cam- 
pus, clad in long gowns like raincoats, 
collars turned up, and their caps soak- 
ing wet. They speculated on the 
probable slowness of the track, which 
for two weeks past had been dry and 
fast. 

Nearing a recitation-hall Harry 
nodded farewell to Fred, and was about 
to enter when the chimes rang out from 
the chapel clock, two reverberant, and 
yet not unmelodious notes. A group 
of a dozen or fifteen men who huddled 
outside, several with watches in their 
hands, broke on the instant into a spon- 
taneous joyful shout, and immediately 
scattered, hurrying away in various di- 
rections. It was an old custom. It 
meant that the professor was not on 
time for this particular nine-thirty reci- 
tation, and consequently there would 
be no recitation. By the force of tra- 
dition not one second’s grace was al- 
lowed him. 

Harry rejoined Fred. The two men 
after a moment’s consultation turned 








and walked off the campus, bowing in 
passing to half a dozen men, thence up 
a street and around a corner to a little 
old-fashioned row of brick houses 
known as “Freshmen Row.” 

Taking a central position near the 
gutter in front of the brick row, Thrall 
proceeded to address the neighborhood 
in general by crying out in a loud voice 
with a peculiar rising inflection on the 
last word: “O-Oh, Molly Sayre!” 

In response a head and face appeared 
at a window on the third floor of one 
of the houses. 

“Hello, Molly, we want to talk to 

ou.” 

“Yes, Mr. Thrall, come on up.” 

Climbing the stairs and entering the 
room, Harry and Fred were welcomed 
by the freshman with all the awe and 
reverence due on the occasion of a visit 
from upper-classmen, while Sayre’s 
roommate, with a sacred, solemn look, 
rolled off the window-seat and van- 
ished swiftly through another door. 

Harry and Fred disposed themselves 
leisurely on the window-seat, and 
glanced around in a lordly way, taking 
in the contents of the room, while 
Sayre stood attentively. 

Fred, by right of being an inter- 
collegiate point-winner of the previous 
June, took the lead in the conversation. 

“You see,” he began, “Mike wanted 
me to arrange this with you fellows. 
We three are all there is in the mile run 
this afternoon, and we’ve simply got to 
do up that man Williamson. He’s a lot 
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better than any of us. I ran against 
him last summer at Travers Island in 
some handicap games. I had fifty 
yards on him and he beat me by thirty. 
Mike says I’m faster this year, but then 
you never can tell about Mike whether 
he’s telling you the truth or not about 
yourself. Now, in the first place the 
track will be wet and heavy. That’s in 
our favor because they say that Will- 
iamson is no mud-horse. Mike’s idea 
is that if we can kill him off in the first 
half-mile we may stand some show. 
Now, Molly, you’re the slowest of us 
three. So what you do is this. How 
fast can you do a half-mile?” 

“I was timed under two minutes up 
at school, Mr. Thrall, but I don’t know 
how good the timing was.” 

“All right, that’s fine.” 

Thrall then proceeded to outline in 
detail the plan of campaign, which was 
briefly that Sayre should run as fast 
as he could for half a mile, thus en- 
ticing Williamson unconsciously in the 
excitement of the race to follow at a 
pace too fast for the mile, and tire him 
out so that he would be unable to finish 
the entire distance in his best time. 
Thrall and Fisher were to hang back 
and run their own race, and pass Sayre 
and Williamson in the last two laps. 
The freshman thrilled inwardly with 
the excitement of being taken into con- 
fidence, and of being entrusted with 
such important strategy. 

“Remember, youngster, I don’t ask 
you to run a step farther than half a 
mile, and I don’t care how fast you go 
or how much you punish yourself,” said 
Thrall in parting, as he grinned benevo- 
lently at Sayre. 

“Punish himself,” thought the boy, 
“well, they would see what kind of sand 
he had.” 

“Well, good-by, Molly, be sure to 
keep off your feet between now and 
the race.” And the two upper-classmen 


gripped the boy’s hand, and walked 
down-stairs and away in the drizzling 
rain. 

But the rain finally stopped later on 
in the morning, just about the time that 
Harry Fisher’s roommate, Dick Ells- 
worth, was running down to the rail- 





road-depot in his motor-car to meet his 
sister Daphne and his mother, and 
Harry’s sister Marion, who were all 
coming over to spend the day and see 
the track-games. Harry, being one of 
the contestants in the games, and con- 
sequently being under the necessity of 
keeping quiet generally, had left the 
“fussing” in the hands of Dick. Dick 
took them over to the house of a friend, 
Mrs. Wentworth, where later they were 
going to have luncheon. 

Then, inasmuch as Harry had failed 
to come and see them, Dick suggested 
that they all walk over to the campus, 
and go to his room and call on him as 
he was almost sure to be there. “Keep- 
ing off his feet,’ according to the train- 
er’s orders. This proposition was glee- 
fully assented to. 

They had gone a block from the 
house and were crossing the green with 
its three churches, and Dick was rela- 
ting some historical incident, when 
Marion Fisher said: 

“IT believe, Mrs. Ellsworth, [ll go 
back.” 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“T’m feeling tired. I'll see Harry la- 
ter on, anyway.” 

“Oh, come on,” urged Dick. 

“Let her go back if she is feeling 
tired,” said Dick’s mother. 

And so Marion turned and retraced 
her .steps alone across the green. Al- 
though the rain had now been over 
for some time, pools of water had 
formed and still remained in depres- 
sions on the sidewalks and streets. She 
turned a corner where a high vine-cov- 
ered stone wall surrounded the grounds 
of an old house, and an old-fashioned 
brick sidewalk worn into hollows ran 
past: the wall and filled the space be- 
tween it and the row of elms which 
lined the gutter. In one place a pool 
of water covered almost the entire 
width of the sidewalk, so that to pass 
it was necessary to step upon the rough 
upraised roots of an elm. 

Marion was aware of a young man, 
waiting for her to cross first, and so 
she hurried. As she put out her foot 
with a little hop at the end of the jour- 
ney, she landed on a slimy wet brick. 
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Her foot slipped from under her. She 
would have fallen back into the muddy 
water had not the man reached out 
quickly and seized her. But instead of 
maintaining his balance, he slipped, too, 
and both of them went down in an 
awkward, ridiculous heap. 

A small boy was sauntering leisurely 
along the opposite sidewalk with a bun- 
dle of papers under his arm. Save for 
him the street was deserted, and this 
was fortunate for their respective dig- 
nities. 

Marion was the first on her feet 
again. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she was 
exclaiming, when she turned and caught 
sight of her companion in misfortune. 

He had regained his feet somewhat 
slowly and now stood perfectly still 
with a rueful smile hovering on his lips, 
and presenting a rather bedraggled and 
mud-soaked appearance. His hat lay a 
short distance away where it had rolled. 
They glanced at each other a moment, 
and then Marion’s solemn little face 
burst into rippling merriment. 

“Oh, I don’t mean to laugh,” she said, 
as she noticed that he joined her only 
half-heartedly, “but you do look so 
funny, and you did look so nice before 
you fell.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the 
strange young man. “It was awfully 
clumsy of me to slip that way. I’m 
glad though that I managed to keep the 
mud off you.” 

“T slipped first. It was all my fault. 
But I can’t help laughing. Why don’t 
you pick ‘up your hat?” 

The young man took a step in the di- 
rection of his hat, and stopped. An 
expression of pain flashed over his 
countenance. Marion became sober in 
an instant. 

“Oh, you are hurt! I have hurt 
you.” 

“No, you haven’t hurt me,” he re- 
plied. “It’s only a little twist of my 
ankle. I’m all right, thank you. Good 
day.” And he waited politely for her to 
make the first movement toward going. 

3ut Marion stood still. 
“T know it’s perfectly dreadful of me 
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to be talking to you this way, but I 
can’t leave ‘you,” she said. 

“Why ed 

“You can’t walk.” 

“Yes, I can.” And he took two or 
three slow steps, and picked up his hat, 
controlling his face as he did so. 

“T don’t believe a word you say,” said 
Marion. 

The young man looked at her and 
laughed. Finally he said: “I suppose I 
shall have to get a carriage to take me 
along.” 

“All right, I'll run and get you one.” 

“No, don’t do that. Here’s a boy.” 
And he called to the small newsboy who 
came running across the street. He 
gave him a piece of money. “Here, 
son, run up across the green and get 
me a Carriage, quick!” 

The boy scampered off, and the two 
young people stood looking at each oth- 
er. He saw a tall slender girl whose 
wealth of golden hair, small but well 
placed eyes, and large impulsive mouth 
made her at first glance rather more 
attractive from the picturesque point of 
view than from that of strict prettiness. 
However that might be, she was cer- 
tainly good to look at. 

She was leaning against the old stone 
wall and was absently plucking dead 
twigs from the vine and biting them, 
as she regarded him thoughtfully. He 
was unmistakably a college man, she 
reflected, though a little more sprucely 
dressed perhaps than the average, and 
wearing a derby hat instead of a cap. 
He had a very good face, rather thin, 
with slightly sunken cheeks, but a 
strong jaw and kind eyes, and Marion 
felt the comfortable assurance that he 
was nice. 

“Really, you know,” he was saying, 
“T don’t need to keep you standing here, 
though it’s awfully good of you to stay.” 

“I’m going to stay until that boy get’s 
back,” insisted Marion. “You shouldn’t 
have given him his money first. Sup- 
pose he doesn’t come, now? But 
know you think I’m awful to stay here 
and talk to you on a street corner when 
I don’t know you.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he replied reassur- 
ingly. 
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“You’re in college, aren’t you?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What class ?” 

“Junior.” 

“Why, you must know my brother, 
Harry Fisher.” 

“Is Harry Fisher your brother?” 

“Yes. You do know him, don’t 
you ?” 

“No, but I have seen him; that is, I 
know who he is.” 

“Oh!”—disappointed. “Well, any- 
way, you’re a classmate, so that makes 
it all right. Do you know Dick Ells- 
worth ?” 

“Dick Ellsworth,” replied the young 
man. “I should say I did. I roomed 
with him up at school.” 

“Jack Dudley?” asked Marion. 

“Jack Dudley. Let’s see. He’s the 
football man, isn’t he?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” she replied. 

Inwardly she was saying to herself: 
“I wonder why he doesn’t tell me his 
name. Is it because he doesn’t know 
Harry, or Harry doesn’t know him, or 
what? It seems queer of him.” 

“T’m so glad you know Dick,” she 
went on, aloud. “He’s taking me to the 
games this afternoon. Of course you 
know my brother is entered in the mile 
run,” she added. This with a litle note 
of pride in her voice. “He hasn’t much 
chance, though. He says he may get 
third place. Thrall is a better man. 
Then there’s that horrid Williams or 
Williamson on the other side, and Harry 
says he’s faster than both himself and 
Thrall put together.” 

The young man laughed. “I don’t 
see how that makes him horrid,” he 
said. 

“Well, you wouldn’t want to see him 
win now, this afternoon, would you?” 

There was a moment’s silence before 
he replied: 

“T don’t think he’ll win to-day.” 

“Oh, don’t you, really? Oh, isn’t 
that fine? I hope he comes in last. 
Are you going out to the games? Of 
course you’re not, with that ankle.” 

“Oh, this won’t keep me in. A little 
wrench like this hurts at first, but gets 
well in a short time. I’ve had them 





before. I'll have it rubbed out and will 
be all right this afternoon.” 

“My brother and Thrall are going to 
do their best,” Marion went on. ‘“Har- 
ry told me how Thrall hoped perhaps 
to win. You see——” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you. 
Isn’t that my carriage?” 

“No, I don’t see any carriage.” 

“That’s so, there isn’t. I wish it 
would hurry up.” 

“How that must hurt you, and here I 
am chattering away as though I didn’t 
care at all,” exclaimed Marion. 

“No, it’s I who am keeping you. 
Here’s my carriage now.” 

A hack drawn by two horses drew 
up at the curb, and the small boy opened 
the door. Before getting into it, the 
young man turned and said: 

“Miss Fisher, I want to thank you 
for your kindness. I never wrenched 
my ankle before under such pleasant 
conditions.” 

Marion laughed, and immediately 
forgave him his queerness in not telling 
her his name. “Oh, you mustn’t say 
that,” she answered. “Really, you don’t 
know how sorry I feel. I wish there 
was something I could do.” 

“There is something you can do if 
you will, Miss Fisher.” He stood lean- 
ing with one hand on the door of the 
carriage and looked at her. “Let me 
have an end of that ribbon you’re wear- 
ing—not the colored one, the white— 
to wear at the games this afternoon.” 
Then, seeing her expression change: 
“No, really, I beg your pardon. I 
shouldn’t have said that. Really, I 
didn’t mean it.” 

But as the carriage rolled away and 
turned the corner, the small boy came 
running up and jumped on the step and 
shoved his hand through the rickety 
window-frame. 

“Here, mister, here’s somethin’ she 
sent yer.” 

It was a piece of torn white ribbon. 


At two o’clock, the spectators at the 
dual games formed a gay patch of color 
on the old wooden bleachers that lined 
the track along by the finish of the hun- 
dred yards straightaway. Behind them 











a grove of chestnut-trees formed a 
background, nestling in which was the 
old club-house where the members of 
the rival track-teams were dressing for 
the fray. In front of them lay the oval 
quarter-mile track and the stretch of 
open field. The sun at last shone down 
out of the sky, but the ground was still 
soft with rain and the track soggy. 

Among those seated on the bleachers 
were Harry Fisher and his roommate 
Dick Ellsworth, with their sisters Mar- 
ion and Daphne, and Mrs. Ellsworth. 
The mile run was scheduled last on the 
program, so that Harry had plenty of 
time as yet, before it would be necessary 
for him to go to the club-house and get 
ready. Just now he was explaining to 
the others how the points were scored, 
so much for first, so much for second, 
so much for third, and he also dwelt 
on the probable winners of the different 
events, and went into the very interest- 
ing minutiz of the occasion. 

“If you get first in the mile, Harry,” 
said Marion to him in an aside after the 
first event, a hundred yards dash, had 
been run off, “that will give you the 
right to wear the college letter, won’t 
it?” she asked. 

“Yes, but there’s no chance of that,” 
replied Harry, laughing. 

“Oh, but you'll try, won’t you? Oh, 
by the way, I met a classmate of yours 
this morning.” 

“You don’t say! Who?” 

“That’s what I want to know. He 
didn’t tell me his name. I met him ina 
funny way just for a minute or two.” 
And Marion described briefly the inci- 
dent of the morning. 

“What did he say to you?” asked 
Harry. 

“Oh, nothing. He just begged my 
pardon and I begged his, but he hap- 
pened to mention your name and I said 
you were my brother.” 

“What did he look like?” 

Marion described him. 

“Well,” said Harry, “I can’t place 
him. It’s funny he didn’t tell you his 
name. Listen, folks,” he said, turning 
to the others, “Marion has been sprain- 
ing peoples’ ankles.” 

“Oh, Harry, don’t!” cried Marion. 
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But Harry did, much to their amuse- 
ment. 

Finally Harry left, amid “good-by” 
and “good luck” from his friends, 
walked leisurely over to the club-house, 
went up-stairs, donned his running-suit, 
and lay down on a cot. A rubber came 
and covered him with a blanket. Thrall 
was lying down near-by, and the fresh- 
man, “Molly” Sayre, over across the 
room. 

A long while Harry and Fred Thrall 
lay side by side, motionless. Then 
some one standing at the window said: 

“That means we've got to get first 
and second in the mile or we’re done 
for.” 

“What!” cried the two, sitting bolt 
upright together. 

“We've just lost the broad jump!” 

Harry and Fred looked at each other 
and said nothing. There was nothing 
to say. If their scheme worked, Fred 
might beat Williamson, but Harry nev- 
er. The strained silence was inter- 
rupted by a call from the foot of the 
stairs. 

“All out for the mile run!” 

The three men pulled on their glove- 
like spiked-shoes, laced them up, tip- 
toed down the old wooden stairs, splin- 
tered and eaten away by years of such 
wear, and walked slowly out to the 
track. Then they took their positions 
at the start, together with three oppo- 
sing runners. 

The situation seemed rather hope- 
less. Harry and Fred faced it with 
quiet unconcern as they waited. The 
freshman viciously dug his toes into his 
starting-place on the track and fidgeted 
generally, with a nervous tightened ex- 
pression of the lips on his boyish face. 

Then the pistol was fired, the six 
men on a line sprang forward into a 
group, and the last event of the day 
was on. . 

They kept well together, with Harry 
in the lead, most of the way around 
the first of the four heart-breaking laps. 
Up in the bleachers Marion kept her 
eyes on Harry. 

“He’s got the best stride of any one,” 
said Dick. “Look at that Williamson. 
I don’t think he runs well at all. His 
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stride isn’t free. Yet he’s supposed to 
be the fastest man on the track.” 

Coming into the stretch Molly Sayre 
the freshman, as he had been ordered, 
moved up to the front and took the 
lead away from Harry. He put on a 
little burst of speed and succeeded in 
drawing the opponents out so that as 
the second lap began Harry and Fred 
were well in the rear. 

Now began the ruse, which they had 
planned. The freshman gradually in- 
creased his pace. For a short while 
his opponents kept up, but finally Will- 
iamson and one other dropped back. 
All through the second lap, Sayre 
forged ahead, but one man only fol- 
lowed him. 

At the beginning of the third lap he 
began to run even faster, so that he 
drew away from even the one who thus 
far had kept up with him. 

At the upper turn of the third lap, 
away across the field from where the 
spectators were and just at the begin- 
ning of the second turn, he was away 
ahead of every one when suddenly his 
stride broke. He slowed down with 
his knees coming up in the air. Then 
his arms flew up over his head, his 
knees bent, and he sagged down, and 
rolled over in the grass. 

Two men ran across the field to get 
him. 

The runner who had followed him 
closest now began to show signs of dis- 
tress. He gradually drifted back and 
was passed by the others, but the ruse 
had failed so far as Williamson was 
concerned. He had apparently kept his 
own pace all the way, had been too wise 
to be fooled, and as the fourth and last 
lap began he left the team-mate he 
was following, took the lead himself, 
and now had the race in his hands. 
Thrall and Harry were together about 
fifteen yards behind him. 

As they came down for the fourth 
quarter past the bleachers, Marion 
watched them and saw the set look on 
their white faces, and saw the good run- 
ner ahead, and a lump came up in her 
throat as she realized now how hope- 
less it was, the race lost, and the games 
lost. Dick and the others with her 





were all silent with an uncomfortable 
silence, while the opposing faction in 
the bleachers broke forth into a cheer 
for Williamson. 

But a change now began to take 
place. Thrall gradually closed in on his 
opponent, so that as the men went for 
the last time up and around that long 
heart-breaking turn where the fresh- 
man Sayre had collapsed, Williamson 
led, but with Thrall a close second, and 
Harry a close third. Then as_ they 
turned into the final stretch, Thrall 
made his effort and passed Williamson. 

The excitement in the bleachers was 
now intense, for the race had been 
generally conceded to Williamson. 
Thrall heard the rhythmic cheers 
poured forth for him as he passed his 
man, but he knew he had not won yet. 

“Of course, he’ll do me on that final 
spurt,” was the idea that crossed his 


_mind. 


Yet he bent his energies to it, and 
with a feeling of dread for that won- 
derful man behind him and with the 
vision of that last long vista of cinder 
path in front, with the tape stretched 
across the far end where stood the lit- 
tle group of timers and other officials, 
he let out his stride for his last effort. 
Somehow he felt as though he hadn’t 
been in a race; he was surprised at the 
reserve power in him and wondered 
what it could mean. 

Then he heard a sudden outburst of 
wild cheers and Fisher’s name coupled 
with them. He glanced back over his 
shoulder and to his utter surprise saw 
Harry passing Williamson. 

An idea came quickly into his mind. 
He smiled whimsically as he thought 
of it. Here was a chance for Harry 
and he would give it to him. He slowed 
down and staggered a little. Then he 
looked over his shoulder again and saw 
Harry drawing fast away from Will- 
iamson and closing rapidly up. 

Twenty yards from the finish Harry 
passed Thrall, and the latter said to 
him under his breath: “Take it, old 
man, it’s yours.” 

The crowd poured down off the 
bleachers onto the track, and several 
of Harry’s friends ran along beside him 
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caps in hands yelling and dancing like 
wild men, and hardly allowed him to 
break the tape before they threw him 
aloft on their shoulders. 

It was the great surprise of the day. 
The winning of first and second in the 
mile run had meant the winning of the 
games by a very narrow margin. The 
time of the race was slow, but that was 
accounted for by the heavy track. 

Thrall came in a yard behind Harry, 
eyes rolling, in awful distress, and legs 
pumping up and down. In fact he gave 
a very good imitation of the freshman 
who had collapsed, the only trouble with 
it being that as soon as he crossed the 
finish-line he forgot the rdle he was 
playing and began to dance in glee and 
run around Harry in circles. 

Marion was in the crowd at the fin- 
ish, of course, and as soon as Dick 
could make way for her to get to him 
she ran up and threw her arms around 
him. 

“Oh, Harry, Harry!” she exclaimed. 

And no one noticed poor Williamson 
as, with white drawn face and sunken 
cheeks, he staggered in third, a dis- 
credited champion. None except two 
of his friends who caught him and 
saved him from falling down. They 
put his arms around their necks, and 
spoke gently to him as they helped 
him off the field. 

“Hurry up and dress,” said Marion 
to her brother, “and we'll wait here for 
you and all go in together.” 

Marion turned, a laugh on her lips, 
her eyes dancing, and ran back to 
join the others. As she did so she had 
to pass quite near to the man who had 
lost to her brother, as he was being 
helped off toward the club-house. The 
color and laughter suddenly left her 
countenance, and she stood stock-still 
as she recognized him. The strong 
jaw was drooping pathetically, and the 
kind eyes were closed. His face was 
turned to one side, and he leaned on 
his friend’s shoulder, so that he did 
not see her. He was limping painfully 
and wearily on an ankle that was bound 
up in soiled white bandages. On the 
front of his jersey was pinned a little 
torn piece of white ribbon. 
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Up-stairs in the club-house, Dick 
Ellsworth was saying to Harry: “Non- 
sense, he’s a splendid sort. He’ll be 
glad to meet you.” Then later down- 
stairs in the dressing-room reserved for 
the opposing team: “I want you fel- 
lows to meet because I’ve roomed with 
both of you.” 

“T congratulate you, Mr. Fisher.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Williamson.” 

“Pardon me if I don’t get up,” added 
Williamson. “My ankle’s bad.” 

“How’d you hurt it?” asked Dick. 

“Oh, it was all right in the race. I 
turned it as I crossed the finish. Noth- 
ing serious, though. You ran a good 
race, Mr. Fisher.” 

“Now, Jack Williamson, you shut 
up!” said Dick. “What we’re going to 
talk over is old times up at school, and 
you’re going to spend Sunday with 
Harry and me and tell him about the 
time x 

“No, Dick, honest, I can’t.” And 
Williamson smiled wearily up at his 
old friend. 

And in spite of all urging he refused. 
The atmosphere was a little strained, 
although Harry courteously seconded 
Dick’s invitation. Poor Dick’s unaf- 
fected joy at seeing his friend and his 
cordiality fell on barren soil. And so 
Dick gave it up, and he and Harry 
went away feeling a little as though 
they had intruded. 

It was at dinner-time that she told 
them. They were sitting around their 
hostess’, Mrs. Wentworth’s, table and 
discussing the race. 

“T don’t see how it happened,” Harry 
was saying. “Of course, Fred Thrall 
let me beat him so that I could get my 
letter, but I don’t see what was the mat- 
ter with Williamson. The time was 
slow. There must have been something 
the matter with him.” 

“There was, Harry,” said Marion. 
“He ran that race on a wrenched an- 
kle.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because I wrenched it for him.” 

The others looked blank. 

“T was afraid to tell you before, and 
I’m almost scared to tell you now. 
Don’t you remember I told you about 
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the man I met this morning? Well, he’s 
the one.” 

“But you said he was a classmate of 
mine.” 

“Well, he told me he was in the ju- 
nior class, and, of course, I thought 
only of one college.” 

“Are you sure it was he?” 

“Positive. I was watching you most- 
ly in the race, but I saw him close to 
just afterward.” 

There was a pause followed by ex- 
clamations of surprise on the part of 
all at the table. Then Marion added: 

“T know you feel terribly about it, 
and it just spoils the race for you.” 

“It is too bad,” said Harry, “but you 
didn’t mean to do it, of course. You 
couldn’t help yourself.” 

“That’s just like Jack,” said Dick. 
“Sand to the core! Just imagine run- 
ning that way on a game ankle!” 

“Yes, and saying nothing about it,” 
put in Harry. “Do you remember the 
lie he told us about it in the dressing- 
room. Said he turned it after the race, 
as he crossed the finish-line.”’ 

“Did he say that?” asked. Marion. 

“Yes.” Dick paused and caught 
Harry’s eyes across the table. Then 
he said: “Harry, I bet we’re thinking 
of the same thing. Mrs. Wentworth, 
you'll excuse us, I know you will. Nev- 
er mind keeping dessert for us. We 
don’t deserve it.” He laughed at his 
unconscious pun as he rose from the 
table. 

“Harry, I left my machine outside. 
Go out and crank it, while I tele- 
phone. Hello, hello, give me eight-two- 
eight Is Mr. Williamson there? 
Yes&, Williamson. There at dinner. 
What? The team has finished dinner 
and gone to the depot? What train? 
The seven-thirty-five?”’ Dick yanked 
out his watch as he hung up the re- 
ceiver. “Six minutes before the train 
goes. By Godfrey, I can do it! An- 
other race to beat Williamson.” 

He rushed out hatless, slammed the 
door, and the chug-chug of the ma- 
chine died away in the distance. 
“Well, this certainly is exciting,” ex- 
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claimed Mrs. Wentworth. “I hope they 
get him. Francis, you may keep des- 
sert waiting until Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Ellsworth come back.” 

“Won't it be jolly if they do?” cried 
Marion, with a little shiver of delight. 
“I’m going to watch.” 

She ran out of the dining-room and 
across the wide hall, and into the large 
front room, whose windows com- 
manded a view of the street. Daphne 
followed her. The two girls stood arm 
in arm, ensconced behind curtains in 
a darkened bay window, and looked 
out across the lawn and down the elm- 
lined street. It was dark, the street- 
lamps were lighted, and were reflected 
from the wet, glistening pavements. 

Near the corner Marion could see 
where an elm-tree raised its huge trunk 
through the old-fashioned brick side- 
walk, and the high stone wall, vine- 
covered, that ran along beside it, the 
place where she had met the man who 
lost the race to her brother, and who 
lost it on her account. The incidents 
of the morning came back to her in all 
their details. She strained her eyes to 
look far down the street, and across the 
electric-lighted green, for the first sign 
of the returning automobile. 

In a few minutes it appeared. There 
were three figures in it, and her heart 
gave a little jump, while Daphne’s ex- 
clamation of delight was emphasized by 
a quick little tightening of the arms that 
clasped her. 

The machine whizzed up and stopped 
suddenly by the gate. Dick who was 
driving sprang out first and ran around 
to the front. Harry got out next, and 
Williamson followed. He limped slight- 
ly, and as he and Harry came together 
slowly through the iron gates which 
swung to behind them, and up in the 
walk to the front door, the light from 
the house fell on them, and he threw 
his arm over Harry’s shoulder for sup- 
port, and looked into his face and 
smiled. 

The smile was reflected in the faces 
of the two girls as they watched from 
the darkened window, and in Marion’s 
eyes there were tears. 
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WHE cab drew up be- 
| fore the door of the 
studio building and 
Kate got out into the 
snow with a certain 
amount of caution, re- 
membering a slide 
made by some ardent 
hoodlums on the side- 
walk that afternoon. The night was 
bitterly cold, and both the cabman and 
his horse had a hunched, ruffled appear- 
ance, as if protesting in their very atti- 
tudes against the fate that required an 
honest (?) man and beast to earn a 
livelihood under such uncomfortable 
circumstances. Perhaps it was the sense 
of an unjust balance in human affairs 
that induced the driver to demand a 
dollar and a half for having jolted and 
bumped his passenger from the Opera 
House, where she had taken him, to 
her dwelling-place not fifteen blocks 
away. 

Kate peered up at him with her curi- 
ous, near-sighted gaze. His nose was 
red, his face was white, his eyes were 
vatery,. his aggrieved voice was hoarse 
and broke into a cough as he presented 
his case, waving the purple hand that 
clutched her already-bestowed bill. She 
knew she was being ridiculously over- 
charged, but with characteristic condon- 
ing of her own weakness she told her- 
self that he certainly needed the extra 
fifty cents more than most people and 
was not likely to find another fool out 
that night to give it to him. Besides, 
it was unpleasant to stand there and 
argue. She relinquished her hold upon 
the door-handle—and a half-formed in- 
tention of remembering the number on 
It 
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his lamp—and stepped back onto the 
pavement. 

“Oh, very well,” she agreed. “If 
you say so No, you needn’t ex- 
plain all over again. But you'll have 
to wait while I go up-stairs and get it 
for you. I’ve no more money with 
me.” 

The man looked doubtful, but even 
the most ill-disposed of New York 
night-hawkers hesitates about telling a 
well-dressed citizeness that she lies, or 
that he will be happy to hold her pearl 
earrings for her while she finds him 
his fare; therefore he grunted an un- 
gracious assent and blew his cold nose 
defiantly to the breezes, afterward wi- 
ping it carefully on a ragged end of 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Kate fumbled for her latch-key, 
turned it in the lock—which in her 
usual blind way she felt for with her 
fingers—and then proceeded to throw 
her weight against the heavy outside 
door. She let it close very gently be- 
hind her, mindful of the loud bangs 
that occasionally broke her own slum- 
bers, and pushing open the swing-doors 
beyond mounted the stairs at a run. Her 
rooms were at the top of the house and 
it took several minutes to let herself 
in, turn up the lights, and discover that 
her purse contained no change; was 
empty, indeed, save for an English 
shilling kept for luck. She abstracted 
another dollar from a hidden roll in her 
secretary and with this she descended. 

On the second flight down she en- 
countered a shivering gentleman with 
his overcoat collar turned up, his hands 
in his pockets, and a soft hat on his 
head, whistling a dismal air under his 
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breath as he came along. Kate won- 
dered to which, among a dozen names on 
the blackboard—O. Jehu Jackson, B. A. 
Smoker, and I. Wander, being the most 
extraordinary and absurd—he might 
answer. Under any of them he would 
have been equally unknown to her, but 
at least the same roof was sheltering 
them both and he might be a friend in 
need. She promptly stopped and ac- 
costed him. 

“I beg your pardon, but could you 
give me change fora dollar?” She held 
it out as she spoke. “I owe my cabman 
something more than I’ve paid him—at 
least, so he says—and I am quite sure 
he won’t be able i 

The gentleman was already feeling in 
his pockets. With some difficulty he 
managed to produce five cents and, af- 
ter a desperate plunge, a quarter. 

“That’s all the change I’ve got,” he 
declared ruefully. “I’m awfully sorry. 
‘Pon my word I am.” 

“Oh, it will do perfectly,” said Kate. 
“It’s quite enough for him. I know 
he’s overcharging me. Thank you so 
much,” 

She took the money from his half- 
outstretched hand and, with a politely 
grateful smile, continued on her way to 
the street. The gentleman paused, ga- 
zing at her in some astonishment— 
curled yellow head, near-sighted eyes, 
pearl earrings, white neck and glittering 
pendant seen through the V of her half- 
unhooked opera-cloak—and then he 
turned and followed her. 

“Let me settle it for you,” he ex- 
claimed, hastening forward. 

But she was already in the street be- 
fore he could catch up with her, and 
except that his hovering presence might 
have awed the dissatisfied person on the 
box into accepting what she offered 
him, he could not feel that he had in 
any way commanded the situation. 

They went back into the house to- 
gether. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me do that for 
you?” he demanded, with a sort of irri- 
table civility. 

“Do what?” asked Kate, occupied in 
trying the door to be sure it was secure 
behind them. 
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He gave a short laugh, and then 
stopped abruptly. 

“Go out and pay the man. I asked 
you. I suppose you’re one of the kind 
that likes to do everything for your- 
self.” 

“T didn’t hear you,” said Kate. “I 
certainly should have let you, if I had. 
With pleasure, too. It’s not a night 
one hankers to be out in.” 

“TI should say not!” exclaimed the 
gentleman, with a shudder. “I’m frozen 
to my very bones. If I had three wishes 
I’d spend two of them on getting the 
hottest, strongest drink in the world 
poured down my throat this minute. 
And the other on another, in case that 
wasn’t enough!” 

“Well, I should think you’d soon be 
in a position to grant your own wishes,” 
observed Kate, much amused. 

“Ha!” said the other darkly. “I 
wish J thought so! As likely as not 
everything will be shut up, and I sha’n’t 
dare wake anybody.” 

“You’re a considerate person, then, 
as well as a cold one?” 

“Have to be,” he rejoined briefly. 

They had by this time reached the 
first-floor landing and Kate half-paused, 
expecting her companion to leave her 
as in all probability he belonged to one 
of the studios opening on the long cor- 
ridor to their left, but he only looked 
at her in an expectant way and mur- 
mured something about the effect of 
stairs on the breathing apparatus. 
Somewhat resenting this, she took up 
her line of march again, hastily, with 
him beside her. 

“It’s rather a nice old building, isn’t 
it?’ she remarked for the sake of break- 
ing silence. “One can be very com- 
fortable here.” 

“It has its good points,” he con- 
ceded. ‘The halls are well heated for 
one thing.” 

“Aren’t your rooms warm?” 

“No.” He shook his head vehement- 
ly to emphasize his answer. 

“Which is your studio?” 

“T haven’t one. I don’t live here. I 
—I’m just with a friend for a little 
while—on the next floor, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, Mr. Jackson!” she exclaimed. 

















“Yes. His studio is there. Gracious! 
I don’t wonder you are afraid to wake 
him, he looks so prim and positive. I 
hear he paints just the way he looks, 
too.” 

“I’m no judge of painting.” 

“What are you a judge of?” 

“People, a little, and precious stones, 

a little. That’s a beautiful pearl in 
your pendant, for instance. I noticed 
it at once, if you don’t mind my saying 
so.” 
“Not at all. I believe it is fine. My 
mother bought it long ago in Italy. 
Before pearls became so horribly expen- 
sive. This is your floor—at least it 
is Mr. Jackson’s. Good night. We 
part here.” 

The gentleman answered nothing, but 
stood still at the foot of the third flight 
of stairs. His eyes had a strange bril- 
liancy; his face an expression of rap- 
ture; his nostrils dilated, and his mouth 
slowly widened into a smile—a smile 
of ecstasy. 

“Tsn’t that chocolate?” he demanded, 
sniffing audibly. And in truth a deli- 
cate aroma of that sustaining beverage 
was stealing out into the atmosphere. 

Kate laughed aloud. “It is,” she 
said. “It comes from my room above 
there. I must have left the door ajar. 
I always have chocolate when I come 
home late. I leave it simmering, with 
a speck of flame under it, and as soon 
as I get in I turn up the gas. I did it 
just now from force of habit, I sup- 
pose, when I went up to look for money 
for my cab. And by the way,” she 
added, “I never gave you the dollar, 
after taking your thirty cents ie 

“T’d give a hundred times thirty 
cents, if I had it- ” he interrupted. 

“For some chocolate?” asked Kate, 
still smiling. 

He nodded, eying her wistfully. 

“T’ll give it to you,” said she. 

At her words he involuntarily quick- 
ened his pace and they ascended the 
last steps with remarkable celerity. 

Kate’s door was, as she had expected 
to find it, ajar. The light streamed 
out into the hall and the sound of the 
bubbling chocolate smote pleasantly 
upon the listening ear as she and her 
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companion entered. She hospitably in- 
dicated a comfortable chair to him, and 
throwing aside her cloak, moved to- 
ward the corner where her small gas- 
stove lurked discreetly behind a screen. 
His eyes followed her, but when she re- 
turned with a steaming cup in each 
hand, she saw that the lids were closed 
and that he was leaning back against 
the cushions wearily, the fingers that 
held his soft hat dangling inertly near 
the carpet. Exhaustion, more than 
mere fatigue, was in his attitude and 
plainly written on his somewhat hag- 
gard, good-looking features, but he 
straightened himself as she approached 
and made a movement as if to rise and 
take the cups from her. She, however, 
quickly deposited one on a small table 
near his elbow and sat down at once 
herself on a neighboring chair holding 
the other. 

“Is it good?” she inquired, as he 
swallowed the first hot mouthful, gasp- 
ing and winking his eyes. 

“You bet!” he replied inelegantly, but 
with heartfelt fervor. 

“Wouldn’t you like something with 
it? A roll—I think I have one, or 
some cake?” 

“If you can spare it—them 
murmured. 

“You are hungry?” 

“As a wolf,” 

She fetched two or three cakes on a 
plate and his eyes brightened. 

“This is awfully good of you,” he 
said. 

“You came to my rescue a little while 
ago,” she returned amiably. “Will you 
have more chocolate r” 

“If you’re sure you don’t want it 
yourself.” 

‘He set down the second cup, empty, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

“That’s something like a meal,” he 
remarked. “You don’t mind my seem- 
ing greedy, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, you certainly wouldn’t if you 
knew what sort of a dinner I’d had. 
I suppose I ought to go now,” he con- 
tinued, with most apparent reluctance. 

“To wake up Mr. Jackson,” said 
Kate, smiling, still amused by his odd, 
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abrupt ways, and content, like most 
women, to have ministered to the ap- 
preciative male appetite. 

“Not if I know it,” he rejoined. “I'd 
rather spend the night on the stairs. 
Still, wherever I spend it, I ought to 
be off, oughtn’t 1? But”’—and he 
screwed himself farther down in the 
chair and into his overcoat, which he 
had never removed—‘it’s so awfully 
comfortable, and pretty, and—sort of 
homelike, you know, here, that I hate to 
pull out any sooner than I must.” Then 
with a sudden thought, as she rose and 
moved across the room: ‘“Can’t I help 
you wash up?” he asked earnestly. “I 
won’t crack a dish, I promise you.” 

“No, I'll do the washing up, thank 
you,” she said hastily. 

“May I stay just while you’re doing 
it ?”” 

“Tf you like.” 

He was perfectly silent during the 
few minutes she occupied herself with 
her soap and water and towel, and when 
she had put away the things and re- 
turned again she found him sunk in the 
most profound slumber. 

It was a perfectly genuine repose, 
she admitted to herself as she stood 
over him; induced undoubtedly by sud- 
den warmth and sudden food in a body 
that had been too cold, too empty, too 
exhausted for too long. But what was 
she to do with this extraordinary piece 
of humanity whom she and the waves 
of night had between them carried up 
to her lighthouse apartment? In a 
queer half-gentle, half-daring way Kate 
liked adventure—the handling of uncon- 
ventional happenings, the arrival of the 
unexpected. Here was the unexpected 
arrived and asleep in her softest arm- 
chair! How long was the spirit of ad- 
venture minded to let him thus con- 
tinue? Even an unconventional lady 
of thirty-five or so might hesitate to 
offer the hospitality of her bower to an 
entire stranger for a prolonged mid- 
night nap. And judging from the en- 
tire relaxation of the entire stranger 
the nap was likely to be indefinitely 
prolonged. 

She began to smile to herself at the 
absurdity of the situation. The longer 
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the 
her kindness of heart regretted having 
to rouse anything so weary, and the 
more her common sense urged her to 


she observed him sleeping, more 


do it at once. Her reluctance, under 
the circumstances, was really ridicu- 
lous! Perhaps if she moved about a 
good deal, careless of noise, or careful 
to make it, he would wake of himself. 

She walked up and down the room 
setting things to rights, pulling open 
and pushing to the drawers of her 
bureau as she put away her gloves and 
the scarf she had worn. She quite 
stamped across the floor as, she picked 
up her opera-cloak and carried it to the 
corner where it usually hung behind 
some dull red curtains. This having no 
effect, she tried shifting the screen that 
hid the stove, and rattling the plates 
and cups she had already placed on 
their accustomed shelves. Finally she 
opened and shut first the window and 
then the door, hoping that a blast of 
icy air might accomplish what the hand 
of woman shirked. But though he 
sighed and turned a little in his chair 
he did not open his eyes, and his breath- 
ing was as deep as his continued uncon- 
sciousness. 

There was no help for it then, wake 
him she must! It had been late when 
she got home from the opera, and time 
had not stood still since then. The 
clock would strike twelve directly. As 
she came to a pause beside her visitor 
she noticed, by the slight disarrange- 
ment of his overcoat collar, that he ap- 
peared to be innocent of any other. A 
worn old silk muffler seemed to be do- 
ing duty for both shirt and cravat. 
This inside indication of poverty and 
slovenliness was such a contrast to his 
outward respectability that she stepped 
back surprised. But she advanced again 
and put her hand firmly on his shoul- 
der. 

The result was astonishing. Before 
his eyes were fairly opened, his hand 
had flown toward his pocket, his mouth 
had snarled out “No, you don’t!” and 
he had staggered to his feet and stood 
there swaying to and fro, dull but de- 
fiant, grasping a pistol. Full recogni- 
tion of her and his surroundings 
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dawned in a few seconds. His face 
softened, a rather sheepish grin took the 
place of the snarl, and he dropped the 
weapon back into his pocket, mutter- 
ing that the exigencies of life in the 
West unfitted a man for polite society. 

Kate considered him gravely. The 
unexpected was developing new plots 
of unexpectedness. 

“Am I to understand, then, that in 
the West gentlemen fall asleep casually 
in any chance society and ‘draw their 
guns’—I believe that’s the expression— 
on any one who wakes them, even if 
that person should be a woman and 
their hostess?” 

He did not answer. His gaze 
searched hers for an instant and then 
dropped to the floor. 

“Is that what I am to understand?” 
she repeated. 

A long yawn, which he politely en- 
deavored to conceal, distorted his fea- 
tures. ‘There are some places where, 
sleeping or waking, a man learns to be 
on the lookout for trouble,” he an- 
swered at last. 

“Tt is true,” she went on, rather sen- 
tenticusly, “that even in the East ‘con- 
science makes cowards of us all.’” 

At this, oddly enough, he began to 
laugh. 

“Not a bit of it,” he declared. “Don’t 
you believe it! Nothing makes cow- 
ards of us but weak nerves, the fear of 
being caught at a disadvantage, and 
the dread of publicity. Oh, Lord, yes! 
That does it!” 

“Is that how it seems to you?” said 
Kate sarcastically. 

“Of course it does, and to you, too, 
if you’d only acknowledge it. You're 
not afraid of me, you have good nerves, 
but you’d hate to have any one walk 
in on us now because you’d be caught at 
a disadvantage, have to make explana- 
tions. Your conscience tells you you’ve 
done nothing wrong, but it’s the ap- 
proval of other people’s consciences 
you'd be after.” 

“Oh, really,” exclaimed Kate, irri- 
tated beyond measure by his mocking 
manner. “And may I ask whether it 
was the dread of other people’s disap- 
proving consciences or your own weak 
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nerves that caused your late show of 
cowardice ?” 

“Neither,” he returned amiably. “It 
was the fear of being caught”—he 
hardly paused on it—‘at a disadvan- 
tage. It is a disadvantage to be caught 
asleep, you know. And it wasn’t cow- 
ardice. It was just automatic self-pro- 
tection.” 

“Against what?” snapped Kate. 

“Against surprise,” he replied tran- 
quilly. “I never could bear surprises. 
Some people are constitutionally averse 
to them. And then mine have always 
been such disagreeable ones.” 

“Very, I should think,” said Kate 
dryly, “to be met with a pistol.” 

He was silent. 

“What kind of surprise were you 
dreading?” she persisted. 

“Arrest,” he answered, with sudden 
disconcerting candor. “I’m what you 
call ‘wanted at headquarters’! Now 
you know.” 

“What for? What have you done?” 

“Oh, what haven’t I, in a varied 
career? Isn’t there a game children 
used to play with their buttons?” He 
fingered his coat with a smile. “Rich 
man, poor man, beggar man, thief 

“You stop there?” said Kate, remem- 
bering the less sinister nature of the 
context and wishing to assure herself 
that he spoke with intention. 

“Well, I have, so far,” he returned, 
with modest pride. “But I might be 
in a tight place some day y 

“And if you had to choose between 
liberty and murder?” She paused ex- 
pressively. 

“Well, I’m like Patrick Henry. Give 
me liberty, for first choice,” he re- 
sponded, chuckling. And then, as he 
saw her look of disgust, he added so- 
berly: “But I’d have to be pretty hard 
pushed before I took it at that price, 
you may be sure of that. Oh, the risks 
are what make the attraction, of course, 
but when you’re once safely in a man’s 
house——” 

“That reminds me,” exclaimed Kate, 
interrupting him, “how did you get in 
here?” 

“You let me in. You didn’t shut the 
door after you the first time, and I just 
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followed you up. That’s why I laughed 
when you were so particular about see- 
ing that it was latched afterward—when 
I was on the inside.” 

“And what did you expect to find 
worth stealing in this sort of a place?” 

“It didn’t matter much. I’d have 
picked up something ; and it was warm- 
er here than outside. I hadn’t had food 
or shelter for hours.” 

“You had money. The money you 
lent me. It would have got you both, 
wouldn’t it?” she said, with the air of 
pouncing upon him. 

“Oh, yes. Of a kind. But I wasn’t 
just keen to go showing my face about 
much,” he answered reproachfully, as 
if she might have guessed that such 
might be the case. “Besides I thought 
I might need the little I had to get 
away with, later. I was starved, though. 
Oh, well, you saw I forgot all about 
your pendant when I smelled the choco- 
late. And I swear I wouldn’t touch it 
now,” he added, bowing politely, “if 
you gave it to me.” 

Kate ignored this gallantry. 

“And suppose I hadn’t brought you 
up here and given you food?” she per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said uneasily, 
shifting from one foot to the other. 

“You would have taken it?” 

“T guess so—somehow.” 

“But my hospitality saved me. I see. 
You said you’d always had disagreeable 
surprises. You found it a pleasant one, 
I suppose, when I offered you the choc- 
olate.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t a surprise at all,” he 
returned calmly. “I knew the kind of 
woman you were. It all depended upon 
my managing things right. I’d have 
peter¢d out long ago if I had not un- 
derstood people.” 

“T don’t understand you,” cried Kate, 
puzzled and exasperated. 

“Maybe you haven’t had a college ed- 
ucation,” he suggested mildly. And in 
spite of the impudence of his behavior 
his air of earnest regret made her smile 
involuntarily. “That helps a woman a 
lot, they say. By and by you're going 
to have us all so dead to rights x 
“Not any deader to most rights than 
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you appear to be, I do hope,” exclaimed 
she, unable to resist the opportunity. 

“Good,” he cried, slapping his leg 
and bursting into so umrestrained a 
laugh that she hastily held up a warn- 
ing hand. 

“Oh, true,” he agreed, “true. We 
must be careful on both our accounts, 
mustn’t we? And now, will you send 
me off? For if you don’t, frankly I 
sha’n’t be able to go of myself.” 

“You will go, like this, empty-handed, 
when | send you?” she asked incredu- 
lously. 

wi 

“Where?” 

“Heaven knows.” 

“Good night,” she said, and she held 
out her hand, looking straight at him. 
“I’m trusting you, you see. Good night, 
and in some better way, good luck.” 

“Good night,” he answered, and 
turned toward the door. 

“One moment,” she stopped him. “I 
am still in your debt. You didn’t take 
that bill.” 

“T know I didn’t.” 

“Have you really no other money?” 

“I gave you every penny I had by 
me.” 

“And were going out poorer than 
you came in?” 

“I guessed you’d remember before I 
got very far.” 

“If I give you five dollars——” 

“T’ll take a quarter.” 

“For a night’s lodging and 

“T shouldn’t find one that would be 
safe.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“You are safe here,” she said slow- 
ly. “You may sleep in that chair till 
daylight. That much I'll do for you.” 

At this he suddenly tossed his hat in 
the air, threw out his arms with a ges- 
ture of extravagant relief, and began a 
sort of solemn dance or side-step of 
triumph, opening and_ shutting his 
mouth as though giving vent to silent 
hurrahs. 

“Oh, but you’re an angel,” he cried. 
“T can’t thank you enough. You've 
saved me! You've justified all I said 
and believed of women! Just for a 
moment I thought it was all up. But 
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you did it! You did it! I knew you 
would! No. I’m not crazy. Tl tell 
you all about it as soon as I get more 
breath. Then you’ll turn me out double 
quick, I suppose, but it won’t matter.” 
He subsided into the chair, panting, 
and Kate, her eyes rounded in astonish- 
ment, sank upon a sofa opposite. 
“Don’t be angry,” he began. “At 
least I know you will, so there’s no use 
saying that. But don’t be any more 
angry than you can help. You see, it’s 
this way. I’m just back from the West, 
and I was telling them at the club this 
afternoon about a miserable devil of a 
cattle-thief we’d bcen after out there, 
and how we’d lost him in the end, be- 
cause the woman from whom _ he’d 
stolen wouldn’t see us run him down. 
‘They’re always for the hunted, bless 
them and curse them,’ said I, ‘no mat- 
ter what sort of low-down thing he’s 
done.’ ‘Not in this town, they’re not,’ 
piped up some one. ‘Bet you on it,’ 
said I. ‘I'll bet you I can go out of 
this club, now, with the worst make-up 
and the fishiest story you ever heard, 
and I'll have a full meal and a com- 
fortable lodging from some woman be- 
fore the night’s over—for nothing.’ 
There! I knew you’d be furious.” 
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For Kate had risen in her wrath and, 
opening the door, had pointed the way 
out, being for the moment speechless 
with indignation. 

He stood up and without another 
word crossed the threshold. There he 
paused. 

“I’d been wandering about for some 
time—a long time—when I saw you,” 
he said deprecatingly. “I was just as 
cold and just as hungry as I appeared. 
And I really did fall asleep. I'd had 
so many nights in the train 2 

Here, meeting with no response, he 
shrugged his shoulders and -passed into 
the hall. 

Still there came 
outraged hostess. 

But just as he reached the head of 
the stairs a cold, clear voice caught him 
up. 

“You may tell your friends,” it said, 
“that you have lost your bet. You said 
you could get food and a night’s lodg- 
ing for nothing. Well, you did not get 
it for nothing. It has cost you thirty 
cents.” 

And the sound of the closing door 
put a sharp period to the sentence. The 
last word remained, as usual, with the 








no word from his 


woman, 
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th )VE came to us at break of morn, 
Through silver mist and dew; 

He bore red roses—red as dawn, 
Beset with prickly rue. 


“Now choose ye, choose ye, man and maid!” 
He cried a-down the light. 

“Red is the rose—but roses fade, 
The rue braves every blight.” 


We raised to him our joined hands, 
Smiling and level-eyed. 
“Give us for aye, as love demands, 


Roses and rue,’ 
MartHa McCuttocH-WILLIAMS. 


we cried. 


on md. 
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James Matthew Barrie, traitor to his sex, again provides Maude Adams with 
a most diverting play, ‘What Every Woman Knows,” in which Richard 
Bennett scores the greatest personal success, “The Battle” a capital 
and labor drama, in which Wilton Lackaye shows what a multimillion- 


aire can do when funds are low. 


Foreign Matchmaking for Ameri- 


can Hieiresses still attractive theme for native playwrights. Maxine 
Elliott’s new theater opens with “The Chaperon,” a pleasant little comedy 


HERE is a play on 
view in New York at 
present which no 
self-respecting mar- 
ried man can afford 
to allow his wife to 
see. It is called 
“What Every Woman 
Knows,” and it is by 
that arch traitor to masculinity, Mr. 
James .Matthew Barrie, who refuses to 
countenance the famous dictum of the 
judge that “we men must stand togeth- 
er.” Mr. Barrie, as you may remem- 
ber, once wrote a play called ‘Peter 
Pan,” in which he proved how much 
better it would be if none of us ever 
had to grow up. It is all very well for 
him, since he continues to be young in 
spite of years, but not so well for the 
rest of us, who have not learnedethe 
time-defying secret of his youth. And 
now, apparently unmindful of our mere 
pride of masculinity, he goes on record 
with a play to prove that man is under 
the dominion of the superior intelli- 
gence and, what is worse, the humor of 
the woman. This, too, at a time when 
the women are hiring all the halls in 
sight to air their suffragette doctrines, 





and to tell us to our faces what weak 
and puny creatures poor men are. 
Now, of course, even a man is en- 
titled to his opinion of himself, and if 
Mr. James Matthew Barrie believes 
that woman was made out of man’s 
funny-bone, and not out of his rib, as 
the popular fable has it, there is no 
particular reason why he should not 
continue in the notion. My protest is 
against the publicity he has given to 
his personal opinion, which is sure to 
carry weight, especially with the 
women. However, in spite of Mr. 
Barrie’s unfortunate disclosure of the 
cat in the bag, it must be admitted that 
“What Every Woman Knows” is a 
comedy of such rare good humor that 
it is certain to enjoy a long and pros- 
perous existence. That ought to be 
coals of fire upon his head. The play 
is full of Barrieisms, which is one way 
of saying that it has innumerable 
twists and turns of dialogue and inci- 
dents that no one else could think of, 
and from the rising of the first to the 
falling of the last curtain on the story, 
its invention is delightful and engross- 
ing. It is, in short, a typieal J. M. 
Barrie play—audacious, whimsical, in- 











consequent, tender. And before it is 
over you have grown to know its peo- 
ple so well and to like them so much 
that they and their experience become 
partly your own, and you are keenly, 
vitally interested in the issue. 

Maggie Wylie, the heroine- of the 
play, presents the Wendy mother idea 
again, for all Mr. Barrie’s heroines are 
“little mothers.” Maggie presumably 
has “no charm,” a sad shortcoming 
which her brothers deplore, for they 
can see only spinsterhood for her, and 
they would do anything in their power 
to remedy the deficiency. John Shand, 
the hero of the comedy, is a. Scotch 
railway porter with a dogged determi- 
nation to build a career for himself. 
“There are,” says one of the characters, 
“few more impressive sights in the 
world than a Scotchman on the make.” 
And Shand is impressive. He has 
spent a few months at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and he has discovered that he 
brilliant scholar.” There is no 
modesty about John, and not a solitary 
spark of humor. 

In the town where he “collects the 
tickets of the illiterate” live the Wylies 
—three stalwart brothers and a sister, 
Maggie. The Wylies are rich, but un- 
educated. They have stacks of books, 
which they do not read. John knows 
this, and every night when they have 
gone to bed he breaks into the house 
to use the books. 

He is caught, and the Wylies, first 
indignant, are finally overcome with ad- 
miration—which John, by the way, ac- 
cepts as being quite natural, calmly 
telling them: “I think I am a young 
man of most extraordinary promise.” 

David Wylie, the elder brother, who 
understands his sister better than the 
others, proposes a bargain. He will 
supply John with three hundred pounds 
to use on his education if he will prom- 
ise that at the end of five years he will 
marry Maggie. The promise is not 
made without misgiving, David observ- 
ing that it is almost appalling to think 
of what he will be after three hundred 
pounds have been spent on his training, 
particularly “if he ever among 
the English.” 


1g: 


onec 
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But Maggie admires him, and Shand 
himself is quite certain that no man and 
no woman can ever interfere with his 
career; so the bargain is struck, and 
the canny Maggie sets out to get an 
education on the sly. 

Six years pass. Shand has passed 
brilliantly through the university, and 
has forced himself into politics. The 
day he is elected for Parliament Mag- 
gie and the Wylies are with him, and 
he has already made aristocratic friends. 

The man is eaten up with conceit, 
hopelessly limited—and magnificently 
impressive. He does not love Maggic; 
he does not pretend to, and she tears 
up the contract and gives him back his 
word. Then for a moment there is a 
shade of tenderness in this “Scotch- 
man on the make.” He announces to a 
crowd of his constituents that he is 
about to marry, and Maggie climbs on 
a table and thanks “her friends.” 

The third act takes place in London. 
John has married Maggie, and consid- 
erable success has come to them. He 
has caught the ear of the House of 
Commons, for his speeches are not only 
sound, but they also have an unexpected 
humor, and this, the audience knows, 
comes into them while they are passing 
through Maggie’s hands, as it is her 
task to “type” them. 

John himself remains as self-satisfied 
as ever. It has never entered into his 
head that he owes a single thing to a 
single person. 

“He loves to think he has done it all 
himself,” says Maggie to her one un- 
derstanding friend; “that’s the way of 
men.” 

He poses as the champion of the suf- 
fragists—of course, for his own sake— 
and a meeting of their leaders is held 
at his house. 

Maggie remains in the next room. 
She is not interested in the ladies, of 
one of whom she says “she should have 
been in jail, but the police had a spite 
against her.” 

Among the suffragists is Lady Sybil 
Lazenby, and with Lady Sybil, Shand 
thinks himself in love. He pours out 


his love to her, and they agree to go 
overhears 


away together. Maggie 
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them, and she says she “will not stand 
in the way of her husband’s happiness.” 
Only she implores him to wait for a 
fortnight until he has made a speech 
which may insure his political reputa- 
tion. 

She arranges that he shall spend that 
fortnight staying with her friend at her 
country house. And she so plans that 
Lady Sybil shall be there. This may be 
very daring, very unusual, but Maggie 
knows. She has a very complete moth- 
er-knowledge of the man who to her is 
“just my little boy.” 

Lady Sybil is bored to death with 
Shand, and he is bored to death with 
her. He can get no inspiration from 
her. 

John’s speech is a failure; his star is 
declining. And then Maggie comes, 
with an amended: speech, which has in 
it all the bright things—the Shandy- 
isms—which have been missing from 
the speech he wrote, away from Mag- 
gie. And slowly the truth begins to 
dawn upon him. He is miserably 
ashamed. But Maggie knows that at 
last he loves her. Only she wants to 
see him laugh. And then she tells him 
that woman was made from man’s 
funny-bone, and with John’s first guf- 
faw comes understanding. He knows 
that it is to his wife, and only her, that 
he owes his great success. But she 
will not have it so. Strength, she 
urges, is in the combination of them 
both—the man and woman. 

It is practically impossible to describe 
the sprightliness, the tenderness, and 
the original touches with which to the 
very end the magnetism of the play is 
consistently maintained. And it is 
acted at the Empire by a company 
which, with hardly an exception, brings 
out its best qualities and maintains the 
general spirit of its charming humor. 
Miss Adams has had roles to which her 
personality and temperament were bet- 
ter suited, and there are scenes in the 
first two acts in which her playing 
leaves something to be desired, but her 
general equipment of sympathy and un- 
derstanding is such that she is able, be- 
fore the play is over, to work her way 
into the affections of every auditor to 
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whom the tale appeals. And few per- 
sons will be able to resist it. The 
greatest personal success is scored, how- 
ever, by Richard Bennett, whose char- 
acterization as Shand is most attractive 
and completely satisfying down to the 
most minute detail. David Torrence, 
Fred Tyler, and Robert Peyton Car- 
ter also figure prominently as the three 
Scotch brothers. 

“The Battle,’ a play by Cleveland 
Moffett, produced at the Savoy, is like 
the bishop’s famous egg—excellent in 
parts. It is a capital and labor play, 
and its author was quoted as saying 
that in it he had taken no sides on the 
question, but allowed the facts to speak 
for themselves. This is only partl: 
true. The play leaves in the air th« 
vital question of how best to help the 
poor, which is a natural enough place 
to leave it since there has been no con- 
clusive testimony on the subject, but 
audiences are seldom satisfied with a 
final scene which puts the issue up to 
their imaginations. However, on the 
whole, Mr. Moffett has given unmis- 
takable signs of an inclination toward 
the capitalist’s side of the labor proposi- 
tion. He introduces socialistic argu- 
ments only to have them punctured by 
the keen-edged sword of capitalistic 
common sense, and, though his argu- 
ments are true enough as far as they 
go, there can be no doubt that clever 
reasoning from the other point of view 
would be equally convincing. 

The play introduces John Haggle- 
ton, a multimillionaire, played very 
forcibly by Wilton Lackaye, who, years 
before, had been forsaken by his wife. 
The woman, disgusted with Haggle- 
ton’s conscienceless pursuit of wealth, 
has died in poverty, leaving a_ son, 
to be brought up in the squalid sur- 
roundings of an East Side tenement. 
At the time the play opens, this son, 
now grown to manhood, is a self-sup- 
porting working man—a diver, to be 
exact—with socialistic tendencies and 
a well-developed desire to do something 
for the amelioration of the poor with 
whom his life is cast. He is ignorant 
of his origin, and is allowed to remain 
so for a time even after Haggleton ap- 




















pears on the scene, ready to prove to 
liis own satisfaction that, no matter 
what the conditions, it is the man who 
counts in the matter of ultimate attain- 
ment. To prove this he takes up his 
residence in the tenement, and, with 
only the small capital acquired by the 
sale of a few useless articles of furni- 
ture and ‘decoration, starts in to do 
business and to make his way. Before 
long he has organized a small bakery 
trust in the neighborhood, with his son 
as chief lieutenant in the enterprise. 
And eventually the young man has been 
so far reformed that he can under- 
stand the view-point of common sense 
and expediency in business. 


“The Battle’ of the title is waged 
between the multimillionaire, seeking 


to win back his son, and a _ hospital 
nurse, an idealist and lover of the poor, 
with whom the young man has fallen in 
love. This girl alone remains true to 
her convictions, and the end sees her 
struggling to bring her lover to a real- 
izing sense of the evils of monopoly 
and the rights of the wage-earner. 
The break between the two men does 
not come, however, until the younger 
learns that Haggleton is his father. 
Then it appears that Mrs. Haggleton 
had left him when she became con- 
vinced that he was party to the destruc- 
tion by fire of a rival oil concern. 
When it seems that a breach between 
father and son is unavoidable, the lat- 
ter, at the risk of his own life, saves 
the old man from an assassin’s bullet. 
During the period of convalescence all 
parties are reunited. 

The millionaire announces that he 
has set aside ten million dollars to be 
used for the improvement of the con- 
dition of the poor, and asks for sug- 
gestions as to how the money shall be 
spent. The nurse wants a sanitarium 
where tuberculosis patients may be sent, 
but a loyal friend of the son, excellent- 
ly played by E. M. Holland, believes 
that it will be better to use the money 
to provide sunshine and green fields, 
that will prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease. Another suggests the building 
of model tenements, but admits that 
such a plan would help only a part, and, 
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finally, all three realize that to help the 
poor themselves, which is the only true 
philanthropy, is a bigger task than any 


of them imagined. Then they turn to 
the man of millions, who has been suc- 
cessful in his own field, and ask him 
what he would do. And with a supe- 
rior smile at their confession of weak- 
ness, he walks over to his desk and 
takes ont a roll of blue prints. 

“Now, you see,” he says, “I have 
here e 

And the curtain falls. 

Are they convinced, or does the mat- 
ter still remain in doubt? Is there a 
way out of the difficulty? Mr. Moffett 
does not answer. And therein lies a 
certain strength of ingenuity, in an end- 
ing which will promote discussion, and 
a certain weakness, a lack of decision 
and conclusiveness, which the average 
theatergoer is certain to resent. The 
play makes free use of all possible ro- 
mantic license, which is a fault, of 
course, in a‘:work which is presumably 
a study of actual conditions, and there 
are occasional blemishes in incidents 
of highly flavored melodrama, but it ts 
based on a good idea, and much of its 
dialogue is bright and to the point. 

In the supporting cast, besides those 
already mentioned, Mr. H. B. Warner, 
one of the most attractive juveniles on 
our stage at present, plays the son 
with perfect naturalness and ease, and 
Miss Elsie Ferguson again exhibits her 
personal charm and a rapidly develop- 
ing talent for interesting characteriza- 
tion. Josephine Victor, Charles Abbe, 
and Gerald Griffin are the other prin- 
cipal players. 

As long as American heiresses go 
into the market for foreigners with 
titles, we will probably have the plays 
dealing with these unfortunate alliances. 
Of course, it is a poor rule which won’t 
work both ways, but you can’t expect 
the patriotic American playwright to 
see it that way. Mr. George Broad- 
hurst’s “An International Marriage,” 





acted at Weber’s, was obviously sug- 
gested by the Elkins-Abruzzi incident, 
which provides the basis for a play that 
is chiefly remarkable for its stupidity. 
As its life will be short, it need not be 
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discussed at length, but the fact may 
be mentioned that it postures the cir- 
cumstances arising out of the contem- 
plated marriage of an American girl 
with an Italian nobleman, who is deter- 
mined to get her by fair means or foul, 
and whose wickedness is ultimately ex- 
posed to the great joy of the girl’s lov- 
ing parent, a prosperous laundryman, 
who sizes people up by the amount of 
starch in their shirt-fronts, and a young 
Congressman from the West, who has 
been her devoted admirer from the 
start. 

There is more cleverness to Marion 
Fairfax’s “The Chaperon” with a 
theme that is not dissimilar, but in 
which the problem is of less importance 
than the lines, which are frequently 
bright and witty and full of humor. 

“The Chaperon” served to open the 
very charming new Maxine Elliott 
Theater, an occasion: which was made 
interesting by the appearance of some 
notabilities, including Mary Anderson 
de Navarro, whvse presence in a stage 
box provided a topic of conversation 
between the acts of the rather light- 
waisted little comedy. The particular 
chaperon of the piece—very beautifully 
represented in the person of Maxine 
Elliott, whose acting, too, is quite equal 
to all demands of the rodle—is the 
Countess von Tuyle, unexpectedly 
brought face to face with the man she 
has loved for many years, but who had 
avoided a proposal fearing that his mo- 
tives might be regarded as mercenary. 
The Countess finds herself one beauti- 
ful autumn afternoon forced to act as 
dragon to a party of young people in 
an Adirondack lodge, whose owners 
have been suddenly called away. While 
she is warning the young girls in her 
charge against possible entanglements, 
she is suddenly confronted by Jim Og- 
den, her former flame, who has hap- 
pened in to rest during the interim of 
a fishing expedition to the lake. She 
has hardly recovered from the surprise 
of this meeting, when news comes of 
the arrival of her husband, who con- 
templates counter-charges in divorce, 
and whose suspicions have ied him to 
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think that evidence may be obtained in- 
volving the Ogden man. Whereupon 
the chaperon, in a moment of feminine 
irresponsibility, hastily drags Ogden 
into a canoe, suggesting a moonlight 
ride on the lake. 

The second act shows the pair 
marooned on Hog Island, a chilly, bar- 
ren place, where they have spent a cold 
and dreary night in the driving rain. 
Their canoe has been wrecked, and 
they must wait until a casual passer- 
by is attracted by their calls. There is 
an amusing scene in which the 
Countess, at Ogden’s suggestion, re- 
moves parts of her dinner-gown, and 
“the things beneath,’ and hangs them 
on a tree to dry, and an absurd melo- 
dramatic incident in which Jim Ogden, 
evidently forgetful of his breeding and 
good manners, forces a kiss upon this 
woman whom he loves, and is “caught 
with the goods” by the Count, who has 
unexpectedly arrived in a canoe just in 
time to get the evidence he is seeking. 
Then there is a fight between the two 
men, and, while they are struggling, the 
Countess escapes in a canoe belonging 
to a native, who has also arrived, and 
who stands wonderingly by. 

In the next act, the chaperon, clad 
only in the waist of her evening gown, 
an elaborate lace underskirt, and Og- 
den’s dinner-coat, bursts in upon her 
charges, who, during her absence, have 
taken occasion to plight themselves to 
the several eligible young men who 
have been hovering around. After 
which comes a final understanding, and 
the Count, nursing a black eye, pre- 
sented to him by the chaperon’s athletic 
lover, agrees, for a money considera- 
tion, to efface himself forever. 

Very pleasantly acted by Miss EIl- 
liott, Mr. Julian L’Estrange, Mr. J. R. 
Crawford, and a wisp of a woman, 
Miss Oza Waldrop, whom Al Thomas 
very happily described as “the human 
half-portion,” “The Chaperon” in its 
charming theater setting of ivory and 
gold provides a pleasant evening’s en- 
tertainment, if you are not too serious- 
ly inclined and have an agreeable com- 
panion by your side. 
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Important and costly additions to Ainslee’s, Plans for the future. W.H. Mal- 
lock’s “An Immortal Soul” an exquisite satire. A narrative of repulsive details 
is Mary Johnston’s “Lewis Rand.” Albert Kinross’ “Joan of Garioch” is consider- 
able of a thriller. Melodrama, with a peculiar setting, distinguishes ““T he Cour- 
age of Captain Plum,” by James Oliver Curwood. Conjugal unhappiness 
is the well-worn theme of Mrs, H. A. Mitchell Keays’ “I and My True Love.” 


WHIS number of Arns- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE em- 
bodies three new 
HW¥ points of distinction 
which entitle it to the 
special consideration 
of the magazine-read- 
ing public. 

The first is the be- 
ginning of a serial story by Harold 
MacGrath, the author of “The Man on 
the Box,” “Hearts and Masks,” ‘‘The 
Lure of the Mask,” etc. No other 
story by Mr. MacGrath has ever be- 
fore been serialized so conspicuously, 
and the publishers are quite sure that 
their readers will appreciate the im- 
portance of the event, besides welcom- 
ing the story itself because of its inter- 
est and high merit, for “The Goose- 
Girl” shows its distinguished author at 
his very best. 

The second feature is a frontispiece 
illustrating Mr. MacGrath’s story, done 
in full colors and reproducing an 
original painting by Howard Chandler 
Christy. It is worth while to add that 
each of the future instalments of “The 
Goose-Girl” will be similarly illustrated 
by Mr. Christy. 

The publishers have also added to 
the magazine sixteen pages, thus ex- 
panding it from 160 pages to 176. 

These three items are matters of very 





considerable significance, especially to 





those who buy and read magazines, 
and it is due to the publishers, who 
have incurred very great expense to 
carry into effect these new ideas, that 
this significance should be understood. 
Of the three, that which is most likely 
to pass without notice, namely, the six- 
teen additional pages, is, perhaps, the 
most important because, while it enables 
the publishers to preserve intact the 
character of the magazine otherwise, 
it also makes it possible for them to 
present to their readers, for nothing, a 
serial story of very great value. There- 
fore those who have become attached 
to AINSLEE’s on account of its monthly 
program of short stories, complete 
novel, special articles, and departments, 
will find that program continued just 
as it has been heretofore, with the fur- 
ther advantage, if they care to avail 
themselves of it, of a serial story of the 
very highest class. 

This sixteen-page addition will be 
reserved for the work of authors whose 
novels appeal to the most catholic tastes 
in fiction. Mr. MacGrath’s latest book 
has been secured by AINSLEE’s to in- 
augurate this novelty in magazine ma- 
king, and we believe that the story will 
justify all anticipations of success in the 
entertainment derived from it by its 
readers. It is a most fascinating, ro- 
mantic mystery, combining, with this, 
great dramatic strength, tense human 
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interest, and characterization most un- 
usual, 

Mr. MacGrath’s serial will be fol- 
lowed by another, already secured, by 
an author whose name is almost a 
household word, and two of whose 
books have sold over a million copies. 
Next month we will give our readers 
the name of this author, whose work 
will be serialized for the first time in 
AINSLEE’S. 

These serial stories when published 
in book form will sell for a dollar and 
a half a copy. Their appearance in 
AINSLEE’S, as it has been planned, 
means that the readers of the magazine 
will get, for nothing, the equivalent of 
books practically certain of the widest 
popularity. 

Mr. Christy’s illustrations are such as 
would give distinction to any publica- 
tion. At his best he cannot be equaled, 
as everybody knows, and just at the 
present time he is, for some reason or 
other, doing such work as he himself 
never supposed he was capable of do- 
ing. 

ee 


As an exposition of the old theology 
and the new, the one dissected and the 
other illuminated by the results of 
scientific psychology, Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock’s new novel, ‘An Immortal Soul,” 
published by Harper & Brothers, is of 
considerable significance. 

The book might easily be dismissed 
as a treatise on these topics thinly 
veiled under the disguise of a work of 
fiction. And while it is true that the 
narrative abounds in learned discus- 
sions which will be followed with more 
or less difficulty, possibly, by many 
readers, and while it may also be con- 
ceded that the story itself is but the 
means of giving expression to certain 
views concerning the conflict between 
theological opinions and the alleged so- 
lution of psychological problems, yet 
something more remains to be said. 

The spirit of the book is beyond all 
doubt a spirit of satire, and it is ex- 
pressed with a delicacy that does credit 
to Mr. Mallock’s artistic sense. In the 
clash between the Reverend Theophilus 


Barton, representing the traditions of 
institutional religion, and Doctor 
Thistlewood, the exponent of scientific 
psychology, the author has taken pains 
to do full justice to the respective types 
and all that they stand for; and the in- 
evitable consequence is an exquisite sa- 
tire, in which the judicious will delight 
regardless of their own opinions. 

The origin and destiny of the ‘“im- 
mortal soul,’ concerning which Mr. 
Barton and Doctor Thistlewood dis- 
agree, constitute the substance of the 
problem presented by the phenomenon 
of double personality exhibited in the 
case of Miss Vivian, who is being pre- 
pared for confirmation by the clergy 
man in complete ignorance of her af- 
fliction. The problem is. considerably 
complicated for him when he falls in 
love with the young woman. Doctor 
Thistlewood is her medical attendant, 
and as such is, of course, aware of her 
dual mental life. He attempts, as a 
professional duty, to change Barton’s 
purpose to make the girl his wife, pro- 
tecting her at the same time from the 
consequences of a disclosure of the 
facts of her case. Barton’s obstinacy, 
however, which he justifies on the au- 
thority of the church, finally forces 
from the doctor the fact that Enid 
Wynn, who has contracted a rather dis- 
creditable marriage and has been a 
mother, has as much right to the mate- 
rial body which Barton knows only as 
belonging to Miss Vivian as the latte1 
has. 

The clergyman is consoled for his 
defeat by the inheritance of a large for- 
tune and the offer, which he accepts, 
of a fat church living made to him by 
a rather lively woman of the world. 

A consideration of the arguments of 
Barton and Thistlewood is out of place 
here, but it may be interesting to refer 
to the statement put into the mouth of 
one of the characters that the develop- 
ments of modern science are drawing 
it further away from Western religious 
thought and nearer to that of the East, 
the implication being that science and 
Oriental religion are approaching a 
common ground, which is not material- 
istic. 





























Those people who read Mary John- 
ston’s novel, “Lewis Rand,” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will do so 
more from a certain sense of duty to 
themselves than from a conviction that 
the book is entertaining or diverting. 
The interest that the story possesses lies 
in the sort of fascination excited by the 
narration of repulsive details—in this 
instance, the repulsiveness of moral as 
distinguished from material details. 

The story of the career of Lewis 
Rand is one of the distinctly “unpleas- 
ant” kind, with hardly a ray of light to 
relieve its grim somberness. The char- 
acter of the hero is repellent to the last 
degree. His hard, ungoverned ambi- 
tion, his selfishness make him incapable 
of any emotion save the passionate ha- 
tred which finally leads him to catas- 
trophe in the murder of the man who 
would befriend him. 

Considering the character thus 
drawn, Miss Johnston’s attempt to con- 
vince the reader that Rand really loved 
his wife is nothing less than a failure, 
and she has only succeeded in making 
Jacqueline’s fate more pathetic. 

It is hardly necessary to say that it 
is a story of Virginia, a type, if it may 
be so denominated, that Miss Johnston 
seems unwilling or unable to leave. 
The period is during Jefferson’s admin- 
istration as President, and the purpose 
is to show the results of Aaron Burr’s 
temptation of Rand to aid in separating 
the Western territory from the United 
States. 

Jefferson himself appears as one of 
the actors in this drama, and, though 
the book has certain elements of 
strength, it is derived more from the 
unhappy quality of the tale than from 
the author’s skill or from its merits as 
a story. 


xe Fe 


The Macmillan Company publish a 
story by Albert Kinross entitled “Joan 
of Garioch,” which, in spite of its title, 
is really an English story. 

The novel begins as though it were 
going to be a dull book of the reminis- 
cences of a rather stupid young man 
whose performances are of the sort that 
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interest nobody but himself, and to 
which he attaches an exaggerated im- 
portance. But before the reader gets 
far into the recital, he will wake up 
to the realization that it has possibilities 
as a thriller. 

The young fellow who tells the story 
is an English officer just returned home 
from the Boer War full of eager antici- 
pation at the prospect of seeing the girl 
to whom he is engaged and of making 
her his wife. Almost the first news 
that he gets, however, is that of her 
marriage, during his absence, to a for- 
eigner of some sort and her mysterious 
disappearance with her husband under 
circumstances that make it incumbent 
upon him, as he thinks, to seek her out. 
Her father and brothers are prevented 
from taking any steps in this direction 
themselves, because they have consented 
to her marriage in consideration of sub- 
stantial financial aid accepted by them 
from Joan’s husband. 

The disappointed lover sets out upon 
his quest, which leads him into all sorts 
of possible and impossible adventures. 
He goes first to Paris, where he finds 
some traces which finally land him in 
Russia, and there, of course, he gets 
into all kinds of scrapes, but at last 
succeeds in cornering his rival, and 
after identifying him as the leader of a 
band of revolutionists has no difficulty 
in disposing of him. 

It is a fairly interesting story of its 
kind, one which without any great pre- 
tensions as to literary merit can still 
be depended upon to hold the interest 
and thus escape any very unfriendly 
criticism. 

ey eS 


We have no means of knowing 
whether James Oliver Curwood and ihe 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, the author and 
publishers respectively of “The Courage 
of Captain Plum,” consider the story an 
historical novel, for both have modestly 
refrained from advertising it as such. 
Perhaps because the historical basis is 
obscure, or perhaps because they lack 
sufficient confidence in contemporary 
taste for that sort of fiction. 

It is a curious episode to select as 
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the foundation for a story, the de- 
struction of a Mormon settlement in the 
Northwest, somewhere in Wisconsin 
near Lake Superior, as nearly as can be 
located from the description in the book 
—near enough, at any rate. 

The courage of Captain Plum con- 
sists in his invasion of the settlement, 
without purpose other than to satisfy 
his curiosity at the outset, but afterward 
with the avowed intention of rescuing 
a young woman, whose beauty is freely 
conceded, destined for the household 
uses of “King Strang,” the Mormon 
autocrat. 

If his enterprise had been crowned 
with the success that his ‘‘courage” mer- 
ited, the story would have had to be 
condensed very materially; so, for a 
while, he was baffled and defeated at 
every turn, and the wicked king is, for 
a space, consistently triumphant. After 
many scenes of battle, murder, and sud- 
den death the king meets his end, the 
lovers are made happy, and we have a 
Nar and a half book. 


~~ e 


Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays, the 
author of “He that Eateth Bread with 
Me,” has published, through Small, 
Maynard & Co., a new novel, which she 
calls “I and My True Love,” and for 
which, as in the previous one, she has 
taken the well-worn theme of conjugal 
unhappiness. 

Iliel Sargent, in spite of his name, 
thought he was a good husband, and 
believed that he made his wife happy, 
but he was an author of best-sellers, 
and, more or less, of a dreamer, a com- 
bination always found in fiction, and 
like enough in real life occasionally, 
publishers to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

It was his propensity for dreaming 
that gave his friend, Dicky Warder, his 
opportunity, which he promptly em- 
braced, together with Mrs. Sargent, 
and she abandoned her household gods, 
personified by Iliel and her small daugh- 
ter, Christina. 

All this happened some time before 
the opening of the story. Mrs. Warder 


is introduced engaged in the perusal of 
a letter from Iliel, in which he sug- 
gests the plan of giving Christina, now 
nineteen, the advantages of a visit to 
her mother. The girl, who has spent 
all of her nineteen years under the care 
and training of her father, now re- 
quires, in his opinion, the cultivation of 
the social graces which she can only se- 
cure under the direction of a mature 
woman of the world. One Benny 
Faber, who imagines himself engaged 
to Christina, supplies an additional rea- 
son for the plan which will give her 
an opportunity to meet other men. 

Christina is a good girl, but withal 
a bit frivolous and pleasure-loving, and 
rather averse to the dull routine of an 
engagement, and therefore her mother, 
whom she calls Madame Kitty, has no 
difficulty in giving her a good time. 

The result of it all is, as we are led 
to infer, rather unexpected to Iliel, Ma- 
dame Kitty, and Christina, if not to the 
reader and Benny Faber, for Iliel and 
Madame Kitty, and Christina and 
Benny pair off, the former for the sec- 
ond time, and they are all happy. 


es te 
Important New Books. 


“Lorimer of the Northwest,” Harold 
Bindloss, Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“The Red Mouse,” W. Hamilton Osborne, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“A Year Out of Life,” Mary E. Waller, 
D. Appleton & Co. 

“By Force of Circumstances,” Gordon 
Holmes, E. J. Clode. 

“The Bomb,” Frank Harris, Mitchell Ken- 
nerly. 

“Tono-Bungay,” H. G. Wells, Duffield & 
Co. 

“The Black Cross,” Olive M. Briggs, Mof 
fat, Yard & Co. 

“Maurice Guest,” H. H. Richardson, Duf 
field & Co. 

“Janet and Her Dear Phebe,” Clarissa 
Dixon, F. A. Stokes Co. 

“Septimus,” W. J. Locke, John Lane Co. 

“Salthaven,” W.'W. Jacobs, Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. 

“54-40 or Fight,” Emerson Hough, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

“Comrades,” Thomas Dixon, Jr., Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

“The Missioner,” E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

“That Pup,” Ellis Parker Butler, Mc- 
Clure Co. 
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HE piano is a sort of 

Irish bull of an in- 
strument, because it 
is in tune only when 
it is out of tune; to 
tune it you must un- 
tune it. It can be out 
of tune without being 
in tune, but it cannot be in tune with- 
out being out of tune. 

This may sound like a flippant treat- 
ment of a serious subject, but the ques- 
tions of getting a piano into tune and 
keeping it there, are questions that 
have occupied centuries of experiment 
and argument. The theorists have 
done the arguing and the piano-ma- 
kers have done the experimenting. 
Meanwhile, the piano has kept grow- 
ing and growing till the smallest-sized 
upright of to-day is a more powerful 
instrument than the’ largest-sized grand, 
say, of Mozart’s time. 

The reasons a piano must be tuned 
out of tune would take overlong to tell 
in full. It is a question of compromise. 
If you look at the piano keyboard, you 
find it checkered off in groups of two 
black and three black keys, with seven 
white keys interspersed. Each of these 
octaves contains twelve tones. That is 
because the same black key represents, 
for instance, f sharp and g flat; an- 
other black key represents a sharp and 
b flat; and one white key represents 
b natural and c flat; and so on. Asa 
matter of actual fact, the same key can- 
not accurately represent both of these 
tones, for they are not the same—near- 
ly, but not quite. Hence the one key 
represents two tones and is true to 
neither. 
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If the piano were given a key for 
every tone in every one of the twelve 
scale-keys in which our music is writ- 
ten, each octave would contain, not 
twelve keys, but fifty-three, and the or- 
dinary seven and one-half octave pi- 
ano, instead of requiring ninety black 
and white keys, as now, would require 
nearly four hundred. 

The keyboard of to-day averages 
about five feet in length. With the 
complete set it would have to be twenty 
feet long. The pianist would have to 
wear roller-skates, or run on a trolley. 
He would wear his legs out before he 
finished a nocturne, and a sonata would 
resemble the Marathon race. Further- 
more, the piano would cease to be an 
article of domestic furniture, or the 
house that owned one would have to 
keep it on the front porch, or allow it 
to extend from the drawing-room to 
the kitchen, with main headquarters in 
the dining-room. 

The expense of it would be so great 
that only a syndicate could own one. 

It is for reasons like this, among 
others, that it was decided to com- 
promise. The composers had their say 
in the matter, too, for they wanted to 
modulate from one key to another ; oth- 
erwise the piano would haye been like 
the old-fashioned natural horn, which 
had to play everything in one key, un- 
til you took out a piece of it and put 
in another of different length; then it 
played all in the new key, and could 
not go back to the original till you took 
out the new “crook” and put in the 
old. 

It was admitted by everybody that 
the piano, to be made practical, must 








be the result of many compromises. 
There was a long and noisy, if not 
bloody, war over just what compromise 
should be adopted. One set wanted 
one string of discords, and another set 
wanted another; each declaring that 
the other's discord was unendurable. 

For a long while it was the practise 
to tune correctly the scale of C major 
—that is, the scale that is played on 
the white keys exclusively—and force 
the other keys to conform as best they 
could. Even in music, we see the old 
policy of the whites—to let the blacks 
suffer. But the blacks did not suffer 
in silence; they set up an awful howl. 

Then people tried dividing the oc- 
tave into twelve equal parts or semi- 
tones. In this case not even the white 
keys were correct. Then there was a 
school that believed in making the in- 
tervals of the thirds correct, and let- 
ting the rest of the harmonies get along 
as best they could. This caused a dis- 
cord so hair-raising that it was called 
the “wolf.” The composers of that 
time could not keep the wolf from the 
piano, to say nothing of the door. 

Finally arose a school that tuned by 
making everything just a little bit off. 
This was called ‘“‘equal temperament,” 
or tuning by the fifths. The father of 
modern music, and, some say, the great- 
est of all composers, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, threw in his fortunes with this 
school, and wrote a set of forty-eight 
preludes and forty-eight fugues for the 
piano, using this method of tuning it. 
This was the origin of the classic col- 
lection called “The Well-Tempered 
Clavichord.” By “well-tempered,” 
Bach meant “equal-tempered,” but its 
enemies were most ill-tempered. At 
last, however, after a ferocious battle, 
the equal-tempered scale won the day. 
And it still prevails, after nearly two 
centuries; and this in spite of the fact 
that it puts the whole piano slightly 
out of tune. 

Many inventors have tried to devise 
instruments making possible the fifty- 
three-tone octave, but the game is 
something like squaring the circle. The 
practical piano-builders have devoted 
their lives to improving the instrument 
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as it has come down to them from old 
Father Bach, 

The history of the piano traces, then, 
direct from Bach to Baltimore, for it 
is there that the largest piano-factory 
in the world is established, that of 
William Knabe & Co. 

Thanks to the skill of generations 
and legions of artists and artisans, in 
spite of the enormous development of 
power and beauty of tone, the piano 
has become more and more popular. 
It is the household instrument of the 
world, and to-day the humblest home 
can hardly be called a home unless it 
houses a piano. The tiniest city apart- 
ment makes room for a bijou piano, 
and the greatest palace has its superb 
and wondrous instrument designed, 
carved and painted by artists of emi- 
nence. 

Building a piano is something like 
ship-building or automobile-building. 
Every part is under some strain, and 
the tension of the strings is something 
terrific. It amounts, all told, to a pull 
of twenty-five tons in the smaller pi- 
anos, and forty tons in the larger. The 
backbone or keel of the piano is, there- 
fore, made of cast iron. 

The construction of a piano is al- 
most as complicated as yacht-building, 
and takes nearly as long—that is, if the 
piano is built conscientiously. 

A real piano grows. Long before 
its actual construction is begun, the 
beautiful trees must mature in their 
groves. The wood that wins the honor 
of becoming part of a good piano is 
an aristocratic wood, and it must be 
seasoned, mellowed, and enriched like 
a noble wine. 

After it has reached the factory it 
must be put through another long proc- 
ess of perfection. It takes a piano 
from six months to two years to pass 
through an institution like the great 
Knabe factory, counting from the day 
the first wood is taken from the pre- 
cious lumber-yard to the dav the mas- 
ter work of gleaming wood and chi- 
ming metal issues from the factory on 
its errand of music. 

It is no mere carpenters’ or me- 
chanics’ task to compile that wonder- 
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work of strength, symmetry, and con- 
cord, which constitutes a real piano, 
aside from its delicate gifts of song 
and color; it must be made all ship- 
shape and ship-sturdy if it is to come 
safely and gracefully through the 
storms that rage along the strings when 
the keyboard is assailed by some cy- 
clonic performer. 

There are, of course, pianos made 
much quicker. Cheap instruments are 
turned out like boxes of toothpicks and 
sold as alleged bargains. But they are 
like the razors of the old poem, they 
are “made to sell,” not to use, and a 
little girl can knock one of them per- 
manently out of tune almost before the 
cheap veneer has warped out of shape. 
They are made while you wait, but 
when you hear them you do not want 
to wait. 

A piano is the most elaborate part 
of any household’s furniture. It must 
not only stand the storm of use, but 
the stress of weather; and in steam- 
heated houses, where the room is suf- 
focatingly hot all day and icy cold all 
night, a piano must be born with a 
strong constitution, or it will soon have 
the ‘consumption and wither away. 

The ability to endure wear and tear 
is all the more important in a piano 
from the fact that it is, or ought to be, 
an art-instrument. The case is the 
vase and the strings are the flowers, 
with music for perfume. So long as 
the vase holds together, its design is 
not of vital importance, but as noth- 
ing is more odious than a bunch of 
withered and ill-smelling flowers, so 
nothing is a greater disgrace to a home 
than a piano whose strings are out of 
harmony and whose music is noise. If 
wilted flowers are an eyesore, a wilted 
piano is an earsore. 

Better no piano than a bad one. 
There is no way of insuring the pos- 
session of a good piano except to buy 
one of a maker whose chief asset is his 
reliability and his reputation. See that 
a well-known name is cast in the cast- 
iron frame that holds the piano to- 
gether. There are “stencil” pianos 
with nameless frames bearing on the 
fallboard some stenciled title, usually 
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an imitation of some _ well-known 
house. These pseudo-pianos may have 
glittering veneer, and they may have 
voices of pleasant sound, but they are 
hardly in the house before they are 
out of tune. 

They do not cost as much at first as 
real pianos, but neither does swamp- 
land cost.as much as good arable soil. 
The only security for the purchaser 
of a piano is to invest his money in an 
instrument that will stand the test of 
years, made by a maker whose good 
repute has stood the test of years. 

There is no more reliable piano made 
in all the world than the Knabe. Its 
factory is the largest on earth making 
good pianos. The workmen serve an 
apprenticeship of five years in a special 
department. In each of its twenty- 
eight departments there is an inspector, 
and every finished piano bears the O. 
K. of at least five experts. Mechan- 
ically, it is ideally reliable. Arrtistical- 
ly, it has the approval of many of the 
world’s most famous soloists and com- 
posers. The greatest of living French 
composers is Saint Saens, and he writes 
of it as “the most magnificent and de- 
lightful instrument which it is my good 
fortune to play upon.” The greatest 
of Russian composers, Tschaikovsky, 
summed it up as combining “great 
volume of tone, rare sympathetic and 
noble tone-color, and perfect action.” 

These are only two of a number of 
celebrated artists who coincide in their 
opinion of the Knabe, but ‘whose dicta 
on the subject space forbids me to men- 
tion here. Any one curious to hear 
what they say, can secure a booklet con- 
taining the photographs of fifteen of 
the most foremost musicians of our day, 
by addressing a line to the Sales depart- 
ment of Wm. Knabe Co., at 436 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Made in various styles to fit all purses 
and ambitions, all Knabe pianos are 
alike in being safe investments that 
repay a thousandfold their cost in 
the comfort, the nobility, the beauty. 
and the delight they furnish. They 
warm and illumine a home like a fire- 
place. 














AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE is particularly 
refreshing, containing, as it does, so 
many stories so different from the ac- 
customed and familiar lines of fic- 
tion.—Springficld (Mass.) Union. 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE shows that its 
publishers continue to be alive to their 
opportunities, for there is no falling off 
from the high standards which they 
have set and have pursued so success- 
fully—Scranton Republican. 


AINSLEE’S is an extraordinary maga- 
zine, because every one of its stories 
has a flavor of freshness and originality 
that takes them all out of the familiar 
and beaten paths which have become so 
monotonous. And at the same time 
they are filled with a realism that makes 
them intensely interesting —Nashville 
American, 


As all readers of AINSLEE’s know, 
the primary distinction of the magazine 
is its quality of entertainment. Its pur- 
pose, above all things, is to give to the 
reading public diversion and recreation 
in the hours of relaxation from the 
hard facts of life. Interest in the in- 
finite variety of the manifestations of 


human life and experience, on its 

emotional side especially, is unfail- 

ing.—Fort Worth Tclegram. 
AINSLEE’S has another story of a 


type which it originated and has made 
popular. It is one of the child stories 
for grown-ups, a kind that women read- 
ers especially have found so alluring. 
The one in this number is by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, and is called “The Cyn- 
icism of Jimmy Preston.” It is among 
the best of its type—Seattle Times. 


AINSLEE’S for February has another 
star number, in which there is an ex- 
traordinary combination of stories of 
the widest variety of plot and theme. 
The complete novel, an unusually long 
one, keeps the absorbed attention of 
the reader by virtue of its great dra- 
matic power.— Washington Tribune. 

AINSLEE’S has a list of contributors 


capable of making any magazine dis- 
tinguished —Wrlkesbarre Record. 


AS -OTHERS SEE US. 


AINSLEE’S comes to its readers filled 
with the means of diversion and enter- 
tainment, which will go a long way 
toward making life brighter and hap- 
pier. It will be enough to induce thou- 
sands of people to buy it if they are 
told that this number contains a new 
story by Joseph C. Lincoln.—Bridge- 
port Post. 


AINSLEE’S has some remarkably in- 
teresting features, which make it the 
most prominent among current maga- 
zines.—Charlotte Chronicle. 

AINSLEE’S for July has the right 
quality and variety of fiction which 
have come to be distinctive of this 
magazine.—Manchester Union. 


AINSLEE’s for June embodies all that 
its publishers claim for it in the mat- 
ter of human interest and variety.— 


Joliet Republican. 


It would be hard to find a better se- 
lected group of entertaining writers 
than those who have been chosen to 
contribute to AINSLEE’s.—Bookseller, 
Newsdealcr, and Stationer. 


AINSLEE’S for February has its usual 
quota of excellent fiction; indeed, if 
anything, this number exceeds the high 
standard with which the magazine be- 
gan the New Year.—Paterson News. 


AINSLEE’S has a table of contents 
that is remarkable for its variety. Its 
fiction is not of the kind that comes all 
from the same mold; it is of the best 
literary quality, and will suit every de- 
gree of taste— Salt Lake City News. 





AINSLEE’s for August contains an 
array of seasonable stories which, taken 
together, embodies about the best that 
can be found in any of the maga- 
zines in the line of midsummer fic- 
tion.— Worcester Gazette. 


There. are several particular reasons 
why AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE will be wide- 
ly purchased by the autumnal lovers of 
this class of reading. To have a great 
variety of subjects and not seem to 
strain for it is really characteristic of 
AINSLEE’S.—Boston Globe. 
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Grape-Nuts 


food is the result of study and science: nothing about it is 
guesswork. 


It is made to supply a human need—for building back 
the worn-out tissue in Brain and Nerve Centres. 








Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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A noted Washington hostess serves 


vest _ NABISCO 


| 
Suggestion SUGAR WAFERS LY 
i. tied with ribbon in bundles of four. : 


To women seeking originality in 
serving, NABIGCO Sugar Wafers 


offer numberless attractive methods. 





I | 

| 

| | 

I | 

| 

| 

In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 

4 | 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The real reason back of many 
so-called renting bargains is usu- 
ally summed up in two words— 
poor heating—due to old-fashioned 
methods. The house not well 
heated is surely no home, and its 
value and rental shrink with each 
rapidly moving tenant. 


| ANERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


are being increasingly demanded by thousands who insist on being comfortably, 
cleanly, and healthfully warmed, without the toil and trouble caused by old- 
fashioned heating methods. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will 
heat any building evenly and genially from top to bottom, and soon save enough in 
fuel, repairs, and household cleanliness to repay the cost of the outfit. These out- 
fits for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating do not rust out or 
wear out—hence are lasting, paying investments—far better than bonds at 6%. 


Whether you are “moving in” 
or “moving out,” whether 
landlord or intending builder, 
whether your building is OLD 
or new, farm or city, it will 
pay you well to investigate 
the particular merits of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators. Tell us of 
building you wish to heat. 


A No. 17-3-W Hert Boiler ani 300 A No, 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft.of Our information and catalog 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, costing 

costing the owner $180, were used the owner $205, were used to Hot- (free) put you under no ob- 
' to Hot- Water heat this cottage. Water heat this cottage. ligations to buy. Write to 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. ‘ 
This did not include cost ox labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa- day. Prices are now most 











tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions favorable t 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities of America and Europe. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what [ asked for. Good-bye.” 
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See what happens when you 
boil an ordinary shaving brush 








This is a photograph of an ordinary shaving 
brush after being boiled about a minute. 

The salesman represented it to be a “very 
good brush” and, as ordinary brushes go, it was. 

But who wants to use cold water for shaving? 
Hot water—one of the essentials to a comfortable 
shave, softens all settings of glue, rosin, or cement 
and in a very short time ruins the brush. 

Hot water—boiling water will never harm a 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brush 


Nothing happens when you boil a 
Giger, Rubberset Shaving Brush 


The bristles are held in a solid bed of hard, 
vulcanized rubber which is absolutely impervious 
to water, hot or cold. Never crumbles or swells 
—in fact, the setting is there to last a lifetime. 

And yet this almost indestructible brush costs 
no more than the ordinary bristle-shedding kinds. 

Guaranteed never to lose a bristle from its 
setting. Look for the name on each brush. 


At all dealers’ and barbers’, all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00 
Do not accept any claimed to be as good. 


This brush is patented and is the only one held in solid rubber. 
To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 

















RUBBERSE 








Sales Ofice: THE RUBBERSET COMPANY = Main Office, factory and Laboratory: 
523CMetropouitan Tower, New Yorn City. 68. Ferry St., Newarn, N. J. 
Brancw Orrices : Bostow, Cuicaco, Saw Francisco, MowT@eat 


me: ca = 


alg ey ._, Lather 
Shaving Cream Soap \ 


A tube of cream that produces the smoothest, creamiest lather you 
ever tried. It is composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil and contains 
no free alkali. 

To enjoy the luxury of a velvet shave and the comfort of a smooth soft 
skin after shaving—try a tube of Berset—the sanitary, antiseptic, healing lather. 
25 cents a tube at all dealers’. 

Send dealer’s name with 4c in stamps for 10c sample tube. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY 


















Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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KNOWN THE 


WORLD OVER 


The Curve of the Gillette 
makes the Angle for Shaving 


ITH any razor but the 

GILLETTE, whether 

old style or “safety,” the 

difficulty is to maintain the 

correct angle when the blade- 

edge comes in contact with 
the face. 

The movement of arm and 
wrist is variable. The face 
presents different curves and 
surfaces. The angle changes 
with every stroke. 

The GILLETTE, by reason 
of its construction, obviates 
this difficulty—and it is the 


Canadian Office 
63 St. Alexander St., 


Montreal Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 





GILLETTE SALES CO. 
555 Kimball Building, Boston 


only razor in the world that 
does. 

Whatever the contour of 
the face—whatever the surface 


—with the handle in shaving posi- 
tion the edge is at the proper angle 
for shaving. You cannot go wrong; 
you cannot cut your face. 

The GILLETTE makes shaving 
easy. No stropping, no honing. It 
insures a clean, satisfying shave no 
matter how tough the beard or ten- 
der the skin. 

There is no razor like the GIL- 
LETTE; no handle, no blade like it. 

It is the only razor that can be 
adjusted for a light or close shave. 

Standard set, $5.00. On sale 
everywhere. 





New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago. Stock Exchange Bldg 


C;illette patety 


TROPPING NO HONING 


Razor 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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MILKWEEDCREAM 


We want every woman in America to send for a 
liberal free sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet 
telling of the wonderful results that follow its daily use. 
Write to-day before you forget. 

This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 

Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grand- 


mother used it and her matchless complexion testihed to 
its worth. 























































It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. 
A very little applied gently to the face, neck 
and hands, night and morning, cleans out 
the tiny pores, stimulates them to renewed 
activity, and feeds and nourishes the in- 
ner skin and surrounding tissues. 
The certain result of this is a 
complexion clear and brilliant 
in coloring—a skin soft and 
smooth sree oe ay 

ump,rounded chee 
he which all lines Milkweed 
and wrinkles have . ; AEx @ Cream is 
been taken a aout good for all com- 
plexion faults. It has 


away. TEED a : 
ete eeenaenee| a distinct therapeutic 


— ——a 


a . ‘¥ ABSORBED. 
tom mE tnones ; 
errno, Hy: 





action on the skin and its 
glands. Excessive rubbing or 
kneading is not only unnecessary, 
but is liable to stretch the skin and 

cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 
absorbed by the skin like dry ground 
absorbs rain. Thus the pores are not clogged 
up, ifritated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 
forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 
eS ee: dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 
oe ae seer for every woman who values her personal appearance. 
Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. Don't forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 63 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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March Gunter’s 





























ONE COMPLETE NOVEL : GUNTER’S Stories Have: 
160 P Fictio 

TWO SERIAL NOVELS: : | 5 gt tifully Titus. | HUMAN APPEAL : LOVE 

TWO SERIES.: :: 4:3: dreted INTEREST : : DRAMATIC ‘¢\; 
SEVEN SHORT STORIES : | Guynrer’s c Dest ACTION : THE FLAVOR OF 
VERSES.:::3: 3:3: are exceptionally attractive ROMANCE : THE SPARKLE 
DEPARTMENT OF HUMOR OF ADVENTURE : HUMOR 

L | 





HE complete novel in March GUNTER’S MAGAZINE will be ‘The Avenger,’’ by 
Rafael Sabatini. In this absorbing story hypnotism and its possibilities as a tan- 
gible force for good or evil are masterfully put into action. One of the most dra- 

matic situations is when two of the characters fight a hypnotic duel to the death. 


RIDER HAGGARD’S great romance, ‘‘The Ghost Kings,’’ will be con- 

H cluded in the March number. This serial novel has proved to be one of the 
* most successful published by any magazine in recent years. ‘‘An Adirondack 
Comedy,’’ by Olin L. Lyman, author of ““The Trail of the Grand Seigneur,’’ is another | 

remarkable serial in GUNTER’S. It has just the right combination of humor and adven- 

ture to furnish entertaining reading, and appeals especially to those who love out-door life. 


HERE will be two unusually good love stories in March GUNTER’S, ‘‘A Captain 
: 3 of Industry,’’ by Leslie Stuart; and ‘‘The Lesson,’’ by Eleanor M. Ingram. | 
The former concerns the love of a financier for his stenographer, a love that burns 
steadily through the complications that arise from an attempt of the girl’s younger sweet- 
heart to steal a valuable diamond bracelet from the “‘captain of industry.’’ The story is 
graphically told, and the end is a refreshing surprise. Set in older, more picturesque 
times is the scene of “‘The Lesson,”’ but this story, too, has a gripping interest, for love 
and human nature are the same in all ages. 


WO complete stories fittingly climax the popular series that have appeared in 
GUNTER’S for some months: ‘*‘The Sword of Esme Dacres,’’ by Alan 
Gordon, and ‘‘The Man in the Motor-Mask,’’ by Fred Jackson. 


THER fine short stories in the March number will be: ‘‘The Great Service of 
O Pierre,’’ a delicious bit of humor and pathos side by side, by Philip Jacques; | 
*‘Buddy’s Astonishing Woman,’’ a Philippine story, by Allan Updegraff; 
“Fish, Salads and Cheese,’’ a newspaper romance, by Roy Norton; ‘‘The Bril- 
liance of Mr. Van Bleistift,’’ a really funny story, by W. W. Aulick. | 


= 7 
On Sale Everywhere February 5th. Price, 15 Cents 


Good-bye.” 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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The 1.C.S.Can 
Kaise Your Satary, 


Whether you live in the country or city—whether you work 
on the farm, at the bench, forge, machine, counter or desk—whether 
you work eight, twelve or eighteen hours a day—the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton can raise your salary—can better your 
position—CAN MAKE YOU SUCCESSFUL. 
The salary-raising power of the I. C. S. is exerting a tremendous influence 
in the lives of poorly paid but ambitious men. In every part of the civilized world 
you will find men who have risen through I. C. S. help—young men and old men; 
college men and men who had received but little 
schooling when they enrolled ; long hour men and 
short hour men; men with but the one purpose— 
to succeed in life. 
On an average, 300 students every month 
VOLUNTARILY report salaries raised and advance- 
ment won wholly through I. C. S. training. 
During December the number was 327. 
Doesn’t all this prove that the I. C. S. can 
help you 2? Mark the attached coupon and learn 


ree 



































Please explain, wfthoutfuarther obligation on my part, 
! how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X 


| 

I 

Beokkeeper Meehan’! an | 

Rear a BE reo 

Show Card Writer ey Poe ag ol ' 
Window Trimmer Stationary Kagineer 

I 

I 

l 














Commercial Law Civil Engineer 
of the I. C. S. way that exactly fits your par- atratee Baile ¢ Contractor 
ticular case. It costs nothing to find out. , i 7 
Marking the coupon places you under no | oy ~ |, 











obligation. There are no books to buy. 
The Business of This Place 

is to Raise Salaries. 
For a raise in your salary—mark 
the coupon NOW CM Oe eee 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE TROUBLE—“| am always getting wet and catching cold, 
Doctor. The weather most of the time is rainy or doubtful. 
I wish you would give me something to prevent colds.” 


THE PRESCRIPTION—‘*Madan, take this to the coat dealer 
—not the druggist. It is not expensive.” 


KOMEN 


GABARDINE 


APPLICA TION—W ear this coat 2/3 of the time 
you spend out doors, and go out when you please. 
Made of a light English material of the most rainproof 
texture or weave ever invented, which is afterward 
“process proofed” like ordinary raincoats, the combi- 
nation making the most watertight garment ever produced 
without rubber, yet cool to wear and unusually durable. 




















at Macle also in many styles for Men. For Sale at Good Stores. Ask your dealer, 
MEM OF write to us for style books anil samples. We will see that you are supplied. Look for 


C. KENYON COMPANY, the 
i NEW YORK, 23 Unton Sq. CHICAGO, 200 Jackson Blvd. Kenyon 
Address requests for samples to the factories, Label 








609 PACIFIC STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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On is most appreciated after you’ve 


eaten ordinarychocolate. Weigh 
the deliciousness of CAILLER’S 
GENUINE on the tip of yourtongue. For 


SWISS MILK sweet purity—delicate smooth- 

CHOCOLATE ness—palatability—and _ nutri- 
tive qualities—it is unequaled. 

CAILLER’s is the result of skillful refinement by ex- 
clusive processes of the best cocoa 
beans, purest sugar and creamiest 
Swiss milk. 

CAILLER’S is a food as well asa ON yc CaP J 
confection. It is equally good for e og ee 
children as for grown-ups. It is put weve 
_ up in various forms and sizes—for 
CN the pocket, the desk drawer, the bonbon dish, 

%, the lunch table. Sold everywhere—Sc, 10c, 

%, 15c, 30c cakes and up. 


a 
% Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a Ylb. cake of CAILLER'S 
% will be sent you, postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers 


Sey), SAHLFREYMANN 60 u88tpusS ty. 

























FREE 


Send your 
name and ad- 
dress and we'll 
mail you FREE 
a very liberal 
sample cake, 












Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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I Can dens Your Flesh 
Build Up Your Figure 
Correct Chronic Ailments 


Would you like to accomplish these results by 
natural means and in a scientific, dignified manner? 


I have helped over 20,000 women in the past six years by a few simple 
directions followed in the privacy of their own rooms. 


IT, Flesh 7] I can reduce you and at the same time strengthen stom- |f 
oo Fiesny: | ach and heart, and relieve you of such chronic ailments as: 
Constipation Rheumatism Duilness Sleeplessness 
Torpid Liver Weakness Irritability Weak Nerves 

Indigestion Catarrh Nervousness Weak Heart i 
I strengthen whatever organs are weak; start your blood to circulating as |= 
when you werea child; teach you to breathe so the blood is fully purified. 
One Pupil Writes: 
“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and I look rg years younger. I have reduced those hips and! feel 
so well I want to shout. I never get out of breath now. When I began I wes rh i d, my heart 


ic and ¢ P 
was weak and my head dull, and oh dear, | am ashamed when I think how I used to look! I never dreamed it was 
all so easy. I thought I just hadto be fat. I feel like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of you.” 


You can be round, plump, rested and attractive. Nature intended |p 
oo in you to be, why should you not? A pupil who was thin writes me: 
“T just can't tell you how happy I am. I am so proud ofmy neck andarms! My busts are rounded out ! 
and I have gained 28 Ibs.; it has come just where I want it and I carry myself like another woman. My old . 
dresses look styiish on me now. I have not been constipated since my second lesson and I had taken something 


for years. My liver seems to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like a baby 
and my nerves are so rested, I feel so well all the time.” 


© telling me your faults in health or figure, and I 
Write me today , will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
Send lO cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept34, 57 Washington St, CHICAGO 


Author of ‘Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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CLEAN-UP 
FOR BEAUTY’S SAKE 


Skin cleanliness is skin health and the 
foundation of beauty. To thoroughly 
clean the skin, wipe it daily with D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth. This dis- 
solves and brings out dust and impurities from the 
pores and leaves the skin hygienically clean, soft 
and healthy, preventing dryness, chapping and 


premature wrinkles. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


quickly removes the grime of traveling, motoring and 
the daily occupation. Its use becomes a pleasure. 
Its results make it worth while. Call for it by 
name, speaking firmly and you will not be 
bothered with imitations. 
Jars, 35c, up; travelers’ 
tubes, 10c, up; at best 
shops. 
Sample Gratis by Post. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, ] want what I asked for. Good-bve.” 








LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW-— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 
been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from 
Irance, have been located at Tarragona, Spain; 
and, although the old labels and insignia originated 
by the Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclusive 
property of the Monks, their world-renowned 
product is nowadays known as ‘‘Liqueur Péres 
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Chartreux.”’ 


At first-class Wine ig tery Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Ratjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York Y 
Sole Avy vents “for United States. 

















THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL IN 
THE SOUTH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN EXCLUSIVELY. 





Reome single and en suite, with and 
without bath. 


RATES $1.50 PER DAY 
AND UPWARDS 





The Historical points of interest in and 
around Richmond makes the city 
a desirable stop over place 
for tourists. 





For booklets and reservations, address, 


P. M. FRY, Manager. 
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MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
ol's centr 









Stones +06 -91.50 and $2.00 
Room and Rath neue “e2. 50 and upwa 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath......65.00 







Service and cuisine far famed for their excel 

lence Delightful music afternoon and 

evenings 

Send for particulars and hand- 
ok let. 













A. A. CADDAGAN 


Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked fur. Good-bye.” 




















HE quickest way to educate 
yourself to the point of 
knowing what a delightful, 
healthful and _ gratifying 

beverage Ale is, is to order a bottle of 


HERE you will find the gold- ff 
eri product of the glorious hop ff 


field—a happy joyful bev- 


erage that captivates all the | 
| senses, besides satisfying the inner-man. | 


In splits as well as regular size bottles. 
Leading Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers 
c. H. EVANS & SONS 
BREWERY AND BOTTLING WORKS 
N. ¥. Kstablished 1786, 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many years 
before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will nd their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE. 

if you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 


send 10 CENTS ona 2 sample 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
132 Reade Street, New York 








rONGRESR 
PLAYING CARDS 


Gold edges. 50c. per 
pack. 90 picture backs, 
dainty colors and gold. 





* 


40 regulation backs. 
Most durable 25c. card 5 
§ made. More sold than 
all others combined. 
200-page book, ‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new 
edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- 


paid for 6 flap ends from Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 17, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 








































SUPPORTERS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DURABLE STYLISH 
COMFORTABLE 
WEBS FRESH FROM THE LOOMS 
METAL PARTS HEAVY NICKEL PLATE 
THIS GUARANTY 
COU PON-In Yellow 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY \pnQ= HOSE 

TO EVERY PAIR OF THE SUPPORTER 
GENUINE— BE SURE 1S GUARANTEED TO 
IT’S THERE. DEALER AND USER 


Semple Pair, Mercerized 380., Bilk 60c. ~~ As 
on receipt of price 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
BOSTON 





WEAR LONGER THAN OTHERS 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I-asked for. Good-bye.” 
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F RE) ForFive Days’ ev 
Examination - 
ORDER NOW! SAVE OVER AS*\o = 


= — 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below 
and we will send you, absolutely free 
of charge, this 10-volume set 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 


° 
Architecture, Carpentry 
settee, 
. e 
and ey 
om fo pace se —_— he =< ‘buildi - ion ant 
it t tr: ever pu 
Valuable to the phy hey prrmnnst ms ing ter ab con- 
tractor and renting agent, the carpenter, apprentice or student. 
work ranges from the small frame cottage to the concrete and steel 
sky- ~scraper, from the drawing of plans to award of contract; from 
the sg tion up, including interior decoration, heating, ventilating, 
im! , etc. 
This Cyclopedia 4,670 pages, 7x10 inches, printed on 
ial paver acy iluarated with, nearly 4,000 detail 
‘awings, diagrams, etc., includin 400 special full page pilates. 
We want you to keep the books i in your own library long enough, 
to give them a thorough examination. Satisfy yourself that they are 
Lota you want. Don't take our “say so." We want you to 
If you decide to keep them, send us $2.00 within five 
| dave, vibe $2.00 ev 30 days until the special price of $24.00 has 
been paid. The regular price is $50.00. 














IMPORTANT SUBJECTS COVERED 


Reinforced Concrete Setiaating —Comtennte and 
Specifications—The Law of Contracts and Liens— 
Building Superintendence—Building Materials— 
Masonry—Carpentry—Stair Building—Hardware— 
Plastering—Painting—Heating — Ventilation —Wir- 
ing for Door Bells—Burglar Alarms—Steel Con- 
| ot Elevators—Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing—Mechanical, Architectural, Freehand and Per- 
7, Drawing — Lettering — Blue Printing — 

ades and Shadows—The Greek and Roman 
Orders of Architecture—Rendering in Pen and Ink 
and Wash— Water Color Hints for Draftsmen. 


FREE WITH EVERY ORDER 
received before April Ist, we will include for 
a one year, as a monthly supplement, t 


TECHNICAL WORLD MAGAZINE 


A regular $1.50 monthly. A technical magazine with a popular 
turn, presenting the very latest discussion on Science, Invention, 
Discovery, Industry, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


—e ee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee oe 
FREE OFFER COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 
Please send set Cyclopedia of Architecture, Carpentry and Building for 
6 days’ free examination; also Technical Wor'd for 1 year. I will send 
$2.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a month until I have paid $24.00; otherwise 
I will notify you and hold the books subject to your order Title not to 
pass until fully paid 

















ADDRESS...... se see 
OCCUPATION. ... 000s sceces cece secere ee seeeee ses: secnes coeeee oeeees 


BMPLOUER cccccccscccccccs 00s cccccccccccecosecooccccors 
Ainslee's 3-09 

















You Can Increase Your 
Weight and Strength 


further develop your powers of endur 
ance and enlarge your physical propor- 
tions, if you will work along the lines 
which I have already proved ‘successful 

ROLANDOW, the only man SAN- 
DOW refused to meet in competition, 
was trained by me. The course of train- 
ing which made him, is at your disposal 
today. 

My “Rules and Regulutions for Strict 
Training’ teach you how to improve 
your muscular system and keep yourself 
in perfect physical condition. They 

proved effective with ROLANDOW. 
They must be of use to you. 

My record for successful training ex- 
tends over twenty years. My gymnasium 
— a is the best equipped in America. My 

PROF. H. W. TITUS. past pupils are my present references 

Send me 25 cents today, cash or stamps, and I will forward you my 
“Rules and Regula ions for Strict Training,” also a chart of daily diet 
which will be especially suited to your requirements. 

PROF. H. W. TITUS 
iene and Phys’cal Culture in America. 


Greatest Tutor o! ¢ 
TITUS BUILDING, {oe N _Enst 2ird Street, New York City 








‘BE _A’TRAVELING 
SALESMAN 


, We have trained hundreds of men to be high-grade 
) Traveling Salesmen, and assisted them to secure 

sitions with reliable firms. We will do the same 

or you. Our course in Practical Salesman- 
ship is endorsed by sales-managers of leading firms 
everywhere. We ales maintain the largest and best 
equipped Free Employment Bureau in the 
world, with offices in five cities, and have more calls for 
salesmen than we can fill from the best firms in the 
United States and Canada. Our graduates earn big 
money because they get results. Salesmanship is 
the Universal Science; no matter what your business is, the 
knowledge of real salesmanship we give you will increase your 
earning power. If you want to enter the most a gg ry 2 best 
veld profession on earth, write for our Free Book, ‘‘A Knight 
of the Gri: ddress nearest office. 

Dive 1a WaTiON AL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New York Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


3.000 10.000 it 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and broker- 
age company in America. Representative s are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page buuk, free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2423 Reaper Block, Chicago 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


Ifso, take advantage of 
today’s business oppor- 
tunities in the new towns 
along the Pacific Coast 
al Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Descriptive Books Free. F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago 





















































Get our wonderful 
FREE Book “How 
to Mount Birds and 
Animals.”” Learn 
this fascinating pro- 


fession by mail. 
Decorate your home and MA! BIG 
MONEY. Success guaranteed or no 
tuition. Send for free book today. 
N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Box 119Y, - - Omaha, Nebraska 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Do You Hear Well? 


The Stolz Electrophone— A New, Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention tor these whe are Deaf or Partially 
Deat—MAY NOW BE TESTED IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Deaf or partially deaf people may now make a month's trial of 
the Stolz Electrophone at home. This personal practical test 
serves to prove that the device satisfies with euse, every 
requirement of a perfect hearing device, Write for particulars 
at once, before the offer is withdrawn, for by this personal test 
plan the final selection of the o-e completely satissactory he «r- 
iny ail is made easy and inexpensive for every one. 





This new invention, the Stolz Electro- 
phone (U.S. Patent No. 763,575) renders 
unnecessary such clumsy, unsightly and 
frequently harmful devices as trumpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. Itisa 
tiny electric telephone that fits on the ear 
and wisich, the instant it is applied, mag- 
nifies the sound waves in such manner as to 
cause an astonishing increase in the céear- 
ness of all sounds. Yt overcomes the buzz- 
ing and roaring ear noises and, also, so con- 
stantly and electrically exercises the vital parts 
of the ear that, usually, the natural am 
hearing itself is gradually restored. 


What Three Business Men Say. 
The Electrophone is very satisfactory. Being small in 
size and great in hearing — =" it prefer- 
able to any I have t and, I believe, I have tried 
all of them. M. W. HOYT, Wholesale Grocer, 
Michigan Ave. and River St., Chicago. 

I got so deaf 1 could not hear with my speaking 
tube and was advised to try the Electrophone. 
After fifteen years of deafness, discomfort and 
worry 1 now hear age at church and at 
ncerts. W. R. UTLEY, Sales Mgr., S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. 

1 have now used your Electrophone over a year, and ies that it ise first-class, 
scientific —— device. Without it people have to shout directly in my ear to make 
me bear. With it, | can hear distinctly when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, 
IT HAR STOPPED MY HEap Noises, which were « terrible aggravation. LEWIS W. MAY, 
Cashier, 100 Washington St., Chicago. 

Write to, or call (call if you can) at our Chicago offices for particulars 
of our personal test offer and list of other prominent endorsers Who 
will answer inquiries. Physicians cordially invited to investigate 
aurists’ opinions. 

Stolz Electrophone Co., 1689 Stewart Bidg., 7th Floor,Chicago 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, 
Des Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. 
















Mus. ©. Lipecka, 238 12th Ave 
wood, IIL, wears an Electro 


Less conspicuous than eye-glasses. 














Pneumatic | 
HeH Bust Forms 


They are so true to nature 


. e) 
Y/ rao y Ss that even your dressmaker Ax or 
) cannot detect the secret of 
Um (your perfect figure when fit- = 


% ? ting gowns over them, They 
are comfortable under all con- 
ditions and absolutely sanitary. 
Positively the only forms for slen- 
derwomen. Endorsed by leading 
physicians, dressmakers and la- 
A\ dies’ tailors. Various stylesand 
pricesin white and flesh colors. 
Ask your corset dealer, or 
write us direct, for photo- 
illustrated booklet with con- 
vincing testimonials mailed 
free in plain sealed envelope. 


HENDERSON & nEnpEReon, 
Dept. 15 Buffalo, N. Y. 


Geisha Diamonds 
THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing al! test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
nt free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
hata c] 52-58 W. Jackson bencaad Chieage, LIL 















































THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


OLD PEOPLE 


Need Vinol because it supplies the very 
elements required to rebuild wasting tis- 
sueS and replace weakness with strength 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara- 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of God Liver 
Oil but no oil. For feeble old people, delicate 
children, weak, run-down persons, after sick- 
ness, and for pulmonary troubles, Vinol is much 
superior to old-fashioned cod liver oil and emul- 
sions because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is deliciously 
palatable and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT THE LEADING DRUG STORE IN 
ALMOST EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
leading druggist’s name so that we can arrange with him to 
carry Vinol. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass, 














Bent om Appoval, Send No Moneys $1.60 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS, HAIR SWITCH 

Gend a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2 oz. 22-in. short 
~ stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 

find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 

sell 3 and get your switeh — = shadesa 

little more. eres og Be 


ree beauty 
book Lop ng latest ays their yeasin palso 
200) je of ir dri c 
Ayers, Dept, 108 
1% Quincy au, Ohieage 



















AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO, 


LTD., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 






Tell the substitutor: 





“No. thank vou 


Write today for Madame 
Boyd’s wonderful free 
book on beauty culture 
ne and free lesson. No 
Lesson in 


cost, no obligation, no 

conditions, but 
Hair ecole lutely FREE. Learn by 
— Hair dressing, 
. facial massage. Make yourself more 
Zarn $20 to $50 weekly. Write me now. 

MME. BOYD SYSTEM, 

S7C Boyd Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 






manicurin 
beautiful. 
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with the 
years is with- 
in the reach 
of everyone 
who cares for 
it enough to 
cultivate it. 


Of Face, Eyes, Hair, 
Teeth, Hands, Nails, Etc. 


UST as you would cultivate beauty in art, music, literature, 
or in your home. N 
You can have a clear skin, rosy cheeks, clear, expressive 
eyes; glossy, abundant hair, eyebrows and eyelashes; suft, white “Sim 
hands; shapely nails, well manicured; healthy, shapely feet. You “Looe nerve upor 
can fill out hollows and take off superfluous flesh. this picture 
No woman’s skin needs to be pimpled, wrinkled, dry or 
sallow. Ageshould mean merely an expression of matured beauty. 
You can be wholesome and attractive. It is the result of 
You Owe It | that self-study which is the duty of every woman who 
aspires to be her best. No womancan afford to neglect the 
To Yourself dainty little. accessories necessary to her womanly charm, 
I teach you the scientific care of hair, complexion, teeth, 
hands, etc. I have no preparations to sell you, but lenable you toselect those 
which are best for you. This will save you much time and money in experi- 
menting with face creams, cosmetics, drugs, powders, etc., which may be ine \ 
jurious to your individual condition. . 
My work is that of an instructor; I study your case with you and help you _ 4,409 sis. 
to make the very most of your own features and personality. Hamlet 
I will cheerfully tell you about my methods and this course of lessons. 


Write to me the particular things you would like to accomplish and I 


will tell you what Ican do tor you. I never treata pupil I cannot help 
| SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. B-5,57 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 































Miss Cocroftt.as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction. 





ORANGEINE 


(POWDERS) 


“The Only Ethical Proprietary” 


The Best Indorsed Remedy in the World. Widely Tested Since 1892. 
The Surest “‘Self-Help’’ Over Hard Places 
There is nothing secret about Orangeine. Its formula is published on every package, and 
shows a perfect balance of remedial agencies, skilfully selected, to reach the cause of pain and 
many ailments, with no reactive or drug effect. 
Especially prompt and accurate for Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, ‘‘out of sorts feeling. 


” 


WHAT ORANGEINE DOES 


Dispels Pain Regulates Digestion Prevents Sickness 

Checks Indisposition Increases Nutrition Offsets Wear and Tear 

Assures Energy When Most Needed Makes Better Blood and More of It 
Perfectly Adjusts the Nervous System 


25c PacKage Free for Honest Test 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c 
package (6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 
25e package, on receipt of request, with assurance of honest test, under suggestion of our directions. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
























No one need remain 
deaf now 


for I have invented and perfected a device which fits 
into the ear without a bit of discomfort. 

It is to the ear what glasses are to the eyes—but when 
worn it can’t be seen. 

So small you don't know you are wearing it—yet so 
effective you would miss it instantly. 

This device of mine is so 
constructed that it magnifies 
the sound waves—then this 
magnified sound wave is 
concentrated to the center 
of the ear drum. 

It does what ear trump- 
ets are supposed to do—but 
it is invisible. You even for- 
get it yourself. 

You see, years ago!I was 
deaf myself—people had to 
shout at me.- It was so 
embarrassing that I was 
avoided. 

I doctored for two years—but with no avail, So in 
sheer desperation I resolved to help myself. 

Day and night I experimented with an artificial ear. 
After years of tedious toil I succeeded. 

My efforts were more than repaid, for when I per- 
fected my device so 1 could wear it myself, my hearing 
came back. People no longer shunned me, It was 
marvelous—I could hear as well as anybody. 

What I did for myself I have since done for 200,000 
others—and 


I can make you 
hear again 


Yet what it costs me in years of struggle I let you 
have for five dollars. 

Don’t send me the money now—I want you first to 
— my book. It goes into detzil about this wonderful 

evice. 

The whole result of my successful experiment—and, 
how you can have your hearing restored, is yours for 
the price of a postal and a minute to send it. 

Write to me personally, Geo. H. Wilson, care of 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 227 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky., 

















and ask for my book. 





Every Woman ‘25 ms 


Should Earn lo" 


. MY FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 


Hundreds who wrote for this book are now earning from $15 to $35 per 
week. You can do the same. ropa pens 





is free book on how to 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE AT HOME. 


This book tells how any woman can open a Beauty Parlor in her own 
hofhe or become a visiting operator and do work for select patrons 
ecunae : a on ae Write to-day for my 
ee ee eee FREE Book, Dont 
resect By practs struggle along in un 

s congenial employ 
MANICURING ment with long hours 


HAIR DRESSING and small pay. 
MARCEL WAVING 
SCALP TREATMENT 
FACIAL MASSACE 


this profitable profes- 





work that has litle 
SHAMPOOING competition. 
I also furnish valuable Isn't it. better to 
formuas for making spend a few hours a 
Flesh Food, Massage day for a few weeks 
Cream, Hair Tonics, and qualify yourself 
Depilaturies, Cosmetics. to do work that every- 

I teach this fascinating one else cannot dot 





home instruction has will be 
been so perfected by experience and 
‘onstant improvement that I fosz- 
tively guarantee to teach you all the 
site details, scientific points and 
trade secrets during your spare hours 


CLIZABETH KING S 


and paying profession dy | The field for Beauty 
mail, My System of Send for My Free Book Culture is large. 

pri dw en 
you see what a 7 demand 
there is for this work in even the 
very sinall places. Write to-day 
for this Free Book-a penny 
postal will 


do. 
Suite A, No. 117 E. 234 St., N. Y. 
Tell the substitutor: 
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| 
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Educate yourself in } 


sion and learn to do | 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Skin Soap 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
preserve, purify and beau- 
tify the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands and afford the most 
speedy and grateful treat- 
mentfortorturing, disfiguring 
eczemas, rashes, irritations, 
inflammations and every 
form of itching, scaly hu- 
moursof theskinand scalp of 
infants, children, and adults, 
Guaranteed absolutely pure 
and may be used from the 
hour of birth. 


. Depots: London, 27, 

=? by ag Pat Mr iy Rue ae ia Paix; Austra- 

lia, R. Towns - Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
ut’ 


H Ki D Co.; Japan, 
—\ Be. ries, Lense, Ltd., Cape 
og I iy CO 
us Ave., > 
oon ‘Post Free, Cuticura Booklet on the Skin, 


Good-bye.” 
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Agents & Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spure time. We tell you how. yor 

protit. Everything furnish 





once for our “Starter” and © par- 
ticulars. Address, N. 8. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an how work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar r St., Canton. Ohio. 


AGENTS $300 ever ery ‘month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
protit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
(ndersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, Oo. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 











known Toilet Article. $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JUST Patented, Young’s Button Hole 
Gauge Knife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. Oue agent sold 107 
at 25c. each in one day, made $13.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers. A. M. Young 

Co., 43 Young’s Bldg., Chicago. 


MEN Wanted Quie kly by big Chic ago 
Mail Order House to distribute cata. 
logues, advertise, ete. $25.00 a week, 
$60.00 expense allowance first month, 
No experience required. Manager. 
Dept. 60, 383 Wabash | Ave., Chic ago. 


AGENTS—Salary or commiasion. 
Greatest seller yet; every user pen and 
ink buys on sight. 200 to 500% protit; 
one agent’s sales $620 in six days; 
another $32 in two hours. Monroe 
Mfg. Co., X 12 La Crosse, Wisc. 


AGENTS, Male or Female, can make 
all kinds of money selling my Pongee 
Swiss Embroidered Waist Patterns 
and Silk Shawls. Big money for you. 
Catalogue mailed on request. Joseph 
Gluck, Dept. “A’’ 621 B’ way, N.Y.City. 


AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adama St.. Chicago. 


AGENTS wanted, that can sell min- 
ing stock without misrepresentation. 
perties in the famous Coeur <i’ 
Alene Mining District, Idaho. Send re- 
ference with first letter. M. Baum- 
gartner, Lindelle Blk. Spokane, Wash. 




















Tell the substitutor: 


fang 


VOC 
£ o Catalog outfit pr oposition. bbe at | 








| Agents and Help Wanted—Contiaued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
50 dollars weekly made. Write 
for catalog. U.S. Embroidery M ig 
pt.7, 96 East Broadway, N. Y. 


ae | Aquate~ site tops J5c; 
br 30¢; crayons 
OC; ak oy ise: new 16 x 20 4 in. 
frame 19c; prompt shipwents; cata- 
logue and samples free. Berlin Art 
Ass’n, Dept. 59, Chicago. 











WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks, 
Customs Employees, Clerks at Wash- 
ington. Commencem ent salary $800.00, 
Many examinations soon. Prepara- 
tion free. Write inme diately. Franklin 
Institute, De opt. C 3, Roc hester, N. Y. 





AGENTS—$25 Weekly sure, 60 new 
fast sellers, biggest profits; catalogue 
and premium offer free. D. Miller 
Co., 2066 Kenmore Ave., Chicago. 


IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
agent and make $200 a month. 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kindssoon. Expert advice, 
sample questions and Booklet 22 de- 
scribing questions and telling easiest 
and quickest way to sec ure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

ACTIVE agents make big money sell- 
ing new “Contraco’’ Kerosene Mantle 
Lamp—Patented an d made in America 
—Perfectly constructed—no solder to 
melt. Most econom ical; saves its cost 
in three months. Write for terms. 
“Contraco,” V Street, Clinton, Conn. 











GENERAL Sales Manager Wanted. 
—To take entire charge in his terri- 
tory, follow up answers to our adver- 
tising and handle agents. Article is 
best burglar alarm in the world—in- 
dorsed by leading police chiefs. Suc- 
cess and handsome profits await right 
man. sEperwnce n this line not 
pion m 8S. Devery Burglar 
Alarm, 36 w. 13th 8t., N. Y. City. 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
ed—Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thor- 
oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying usi- 
ness without capital and become in- 
dependent for life. Write at once for 

varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 

at’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., ‘Suite 
339, Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C 








BIG MONEY easily made fitting 

g' Write today for free 
“Booutet 54 58.’ ” Tells how. Easy to 
learn. and easiest money- 
making } . National Optical 
College, St. Louis. 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


DEMONSTRATORS—Men or Wo- 
men. Quick-selling household neces- 
sity; simple, useful, practical—no ex- 
periment. You can make some easy 
money; DO Canvassing. Keyes-Davis 
Co. » Ltd, A Battle Creek, Mic hi. 

~ AGENTS make $103. 50 per month 
selling wonderful self-sharpening scis- 
sors and cutlery. Giebner sold 
22 pairs in 3 hours, made $13; you can 
do it. We show how. Free outti.t 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 77 Home Bldg,. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS — Ladies or Gentlemen 
make good money handling our un- 
excelled _ Toilet- Preparations and 
Remedies — Stamp for particulars— 
Allen Remedy Co., Box 6,Detroit,Mich 








AGENTS to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 
Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces. 
Europ. & Orient Novelt. Ask for Cat. 


| 8. Bonan, Dep.B. 143 Liberty St. N. Y.C. 





CIGARETTE Making Machine.— 
Agents and dealers selling 1000 month- 
ly; profit $250. Weighs 1 oz., fits vest 
pocket. Sample 50c. postpaid. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Esrich 2 
Co., 28 East 23rd St., Box 1, N. 





Business Opportunities 





NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST 
Offer Unusual chances for investment 
in mercantile, real estate and other 
lines. Many new towns have already 
been established in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington on 
the Pacific Coast Extension of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. These towns are well located 
They are trade centers for a large 
territory, which is being rapidly 
settled. Other towns will be estal- 
lished later. Investigate tbe various 
openings. Descriptive books free 
from F. A ier, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago. 





$3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist you to success. Yal- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 2474 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 





WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line: Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin 3 
months; make big profit. eferences 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mfg 
Co., 880 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BIG PAYING BUSINESS; only few 


| dollars and Habe time required; send 
t. 


for free book “Money Making Op 
portunities in the Mail Order Busi- 
ness;” why work for others or remail 
poor; write me today; you'll be pleased 
with what I send Free. ddress 
McKean, Dept. 1438, 1269 B’ way, N. Y. 


Good-bye.” 
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B Opport 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two 
ears. Let us start you in the collec- 
ion business. No capital needed; big 

field. We teach secrets of collecting 
mouey; refer business to you. Write 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. 
American Collection Service, 19 
State, Detroit, Mich. 


MAKE GOOD INCOME. Big money 
in the Mail Order Post Card Business. 
We furnish everything. Details free, 
M. N. Tice Co., 128 Water St., N. Y. 








YOU can secure a $25,000.00 estate 
by making 100 vayments of $20.00 
each. This is only ible by taking 
advantage of acondition which is rap- 
idly becoming serious and which 
opens the way to almost unlimited 
possibilities for those who take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. If in- 
terested, write today and secure infor- 
mation which will be worth many 
thousands of dollars to you. Sac- 
ramento Valley Improvement Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 
How You Can Secure the actual daily 
working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. 25, 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 





WE offer excellent terms and exclu- 
sive territory to men capable of repre- 
senting us. The Sun Typewriter at $40 
is the standard of its field. Sun 
Typewriter Co., 317 B’ way, New York. 








Government Positions 


WRITE for booklet telling how to 
secure a Government position free. 
Century Correspondence School, 4414- 
8th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F”’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 





Musical Instruments 


Brooders 





WING PIANOS, BEST TONED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL— Est'd 40 years. 
Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance, Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used “‘high-grades,”’ 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange forimproved Wing pianos 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway—- 
“Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages. Y. World suys: 
“A book of educational interest every- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Sou,363- 
365 W. 13th St., New York. 


SAVE money. Thousands are doin 
it every reer. I teach you how and 
supply all the parts you cannot make, 
at low prices. My new Lampless 
Brooder will cost you $4.00. Greatest 
Brooder invention of the age. Re- 
x1irs and supplies for all kinds of 
ncubators or Brooders. My new 
book of plans and catalogue has over 
100 illustrations, showing step by 
step every stage of construction—so 
simple a 12 year old boy can follow 
thei. Send 25c eoin or U.S. stamps 
to cover cost. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. I allow the 
price of the book on your first order. 
Send for the book today. It means 
l‘ollars to you. H. M. Sheer, 
465 Hampshire Street, Quincy, Il. 





Music 


Household 





ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO 
the monthly Nightingale? It contains 
New York's latest, popular musical 
success. One year’s subscription $1.00. 
Every number a big hit. Nightingale 
Music Pub. Co., 53 W. 24th St., N. ¥.C. 

WRITE THE WORDS FORASONG, 
My music is Accepted by the Best 
Publishers. Free Booklet tells how to 
succeed. Send your poem for ex- 
pert criticism, Free. First-class music 
only. My personal work on each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Arthur A. 
Penn, 36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y 








50c. Sheet Music 10c. Merry Widow 
Waltz, Rosary, Calvary, Anchored, 
Palms, Lost Chord, Lullaby, and 1400 
others 10c. each.Catalog Free. National 
Musical Emporium, Albany, N. Y. 


MY Dear Old Southern Sunkissed 
Home; McRae C. Waldrops Beautiful 
Pastoral Song, America’s latest and 

reatest song hit—should be on every 

iano. Send post paid for 25 cts. New 
State Music Co., Duke, Okla. 








Cards, Invitations, &c. 


100 CALLING OR _ BUSINESS 
cards 40 cents. 1C0 wedding invita- 
tions, inside and outside envelopes, 
$3.00. First class work and material. 
Samples free. Laroche & Jones, 
338 Warren Avenue, Chicago, [l. 








PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of6centsstamps. R.S, & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington,bD.C. Established 1869. 

“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” 
areliable treatise on patents, mailed 
free to any address. H.S8. Hill, 24-28 
Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. I procure patents that protect 
Watson E. Coleman, Washington, D. C. 


Real Estate 


CASH for your real estate or business 
wherever lovated. If you want to buy 
or sell write us at once. Northwestern 
Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mantels 

















SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 

containing 67 cuts and price_list 
of Carved Brick Mantel  Fire- 
aces. Phila. & Boston e 
rick Co., Dept. 1, 165 Milk St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Games, Entertainments 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Mono 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Elocution and 
Dramatic Art 


ACTING, Elocution, Oratory. We 
teach this fascinating and profitable 
art by mail and prepare you for the 
stage or speaker’s platform. Booklet 
Free. Chicago School of Elocution, 
144 Grand Opera House, Chicago. 








European Travel 





EUROPE. Modern Method. All ex- 
ense plan Tours. Twenty-two Trips 
135 to $440.Healy’s SteamshipAgency, 

Worcester, Mass. Est. 20 years. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





PEA and Bean Flour, sterilized, for 
soups, stews and gravies; 5 kinds, 
absolutely pure. Delicious soup made 
in thirty minutes instead of 4 to 5 
hours soaking and 3 to 4 hours cook- 
ing by old method. Send 35c for 
saniple, enough for fifty large portions 
or $1.00 for four packages. Agents 
wanted; big seller. Barker & Co., 
472 kulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPHY—taught quickly. R. 
R.wire in school; living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. ome study 
also. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 








Typewriter 


TYPEWRITERS. All Makes. Sold, 
rented, exchanged everywhere. Ma- 
chines, new, others equal to new sold 
at a saving of 30 to 60% from manu- 
facturers’ price. Cash or monthly pay- 
ments. Covered by same guarantee as 
m'f'rs. give. Write for specimens of 
writing and net prices. Typewriter 
Sales Co., Dept.A, 5 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 








Investigator 


INVESTIGATE Friends; Relatives; 
honestreports. Mail & forward letters. 
Expert advise working conditions N.Y. 
Confidential, Sheffery, 136 6 Av., N.Y. 








Miscellaneous 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of Page 
Catalog Free—Issued in celebration 
of the Quarter-Centennial of Page 
Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers 
buy Page Fence, made of High- 
Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most 
economical fence on the market. Send 
today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.” 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 122 
Z, Adrian, Mich. 











WE Buy Pupils’ Work; teach story 
writing and journalism, three monthly 
wizes. American Literary Burean, 
Dept. P., 1st Nat’] Bank Bldg.,Chicago 


SOUTHERN-West Cw Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, has wonderful news 
for tubercular and pulmonary patients 
—No medical fake. Costs nothing to 
write and be satisfied of our integrity 

DO your own dry cleaning. 50c 
package does $10.00 worth, $1 pack- 
age does $25.00 worth. Delicate 
fabrics uninjured. Crystal Dry Clean- 
ing Co., Station B, Dayton, Ohio. 








so often the bane of the busy modern 
woman, find quick relief in the use of 


MENTHOLATED )D 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 


(Contain No Lead) 
Everyone knows the value of menthol for 
nerve-aches of any kind; yourdoctor will 
tell you how much better it is when com- 
pounded with Vaseline, the greatest of all 
family remedies. 

Mentholated Vaseline soothes the 
nerves and stops the ache. It is easily 
and quickly applied, and the relief and rest 
are almost immediate. It will pay you to shoes are a positive pro- 
always have this preparation in the house. tection against the shabby appear 

Mentholated Vaseline is only one of 
the twelve Vaseline preparations that 
together make a complete and safe medi- the only shoe eyelets made with tops 
cine chest. For each little ailment or 
accident prevalent in every household, 


there is a special kind of Vaseline that CAN’T WEAR “ BRASSY ” 


is most effective and best to use. 


OUR FREE VASELINE BOOK and do retain asta new appearant e 


tells you all about 


in your 


ance of: brassy eyelets. They are 


of solid color. That is why they 





even after the shoe is worn out. You 
will know them by the little diarmond 
—@® shaped trade mark which is 
slightly raised on the surface as 
. : ote . S : istrati ook for 
Each one is a necessity. Their practical utility will save you money how va in the illustration I 
in doctor’s bills, not to mention pains and discomforts. All the the diamond ~—® trade mark on 
Vaseline Preparations are described in our Vaseline Book. This 


tells the special merits of each Vaseline Preparation and gives the eyelets of the shoes you buy 
directions for its proper use. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY i ggg: acaagunasaegy ges 
c EBROUGH MFG. CO. quality, as no shoe can be strictly 
Proprietors of Every “ VASELINE” Product 


38 State Street, New York Ask your dealer about them; or write 
London Office: us for interesting descriptive booklet 


42 Holbom Viaduct 
UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


high vrade without them 


} 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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COLGATE & CO., 


DELICIOUS —ANTISEPTIC 


The dentifrice which combines efficiency with a delightful after-taste. 


Trial tube sent for 4 cents in stamps 
Dept. A, 


| > 2 SEES AW? ay 





55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 











MENNEN S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 











“Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mammia’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 


bas the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples 

Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores, 























“Used while yx you sleep,» Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 


of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough, 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s hest recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists,. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet, 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c, in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada, 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, « 





want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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FES WA A.RIDER AGE Teticss 
exhibit a 1909 
heme ag bg I AM iL, receive Fone approve of your toe inte, ship 


; ; reg. 
ae RN VAM snd allow ren DAYS" Fike maa, auring whic mphich time et may ride the bicycle and 
3 : eet 5% gay cost see = yes axe Sees not perfect) ot wish to keep 

wi 


FACTE RY PRICI beg frais ‘3 ay = ay Sele it mot te out one to ro one 
FAC ORY PRIC GES © pag above a You save $x0 to middiemen's 
Nor snyone at any 


‘s ps behind your bicycle. DO 
logues and 









syle ota pal of tes anyone at any ¢ until you receive our catal 









special hers to rider nts. 


By emvanhalte 
YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED sor mics sures ante pcre 
er Te. ockichon tien an. Be CYCLE L DEALERS, » you can sell our bicycles 

eae D HAND Bit es. we cbt regularhy hance ceed band Vanien, Ses 
one ores. These we clear out peomptly 







Descriptive ae lists mailed free 
peep wheels. imported roller chains an d pedals, 
Oty eee ofall kinds at hay the usual a relat 
aa 5 = — cashes catalo uth. 
fully Diy tented and, 4.4, Saneat rater ond useful f Tad wonderfi proposition 
the first sample bic e it now. 


__ MEAD CYCLE  omBAAY’ : 
1909 YALE 37. H. P. MOTOROYCLE—s200 


ade for men with good red blood. 

An American betterment of the finest foreign models. 
Easy running, powerful, reliable, swift. Don’t decide 
before you learn all about the ’09 Yale. It has 
no rival at anything near the price. 


) YALE & SNELL BICYCLES 


fitted with HUSSEY HANDLE BARS are the acknowl- 

edged leaders the country over. 1909 catalogues show why. 
THE “CONSOLIDATED PACKAGE CAR-$100. 

Solves the Emamiae of small deliveries at a profit. A money saver for every retail business. Ask today for FR EE CATA- 

LOG ve NSO the type of vehicle 6 wish to know about. 

THE Cc LIDATED MFG. CO. 1719 Fernwood Avenue, TOLEDO, U.S. A. 











IT PAYS BIG 
oN budneews MOTION, Pictures 





n Book saa: “Baainaa Gude! lial 
Complete Outfit with 

Seine Post Posters ot i ec. Humorous Seat eaoka 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
ity in any locality for 

& man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, ete. and 









write to-day for this hand: 14- ih, t ifull 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any i a Five Cent Thea pp br 
color. If you find it a big birgain remit $1.85 each, or sell $3 feathers and Motie Pict Pilms and Song Slides rented. 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. Profits $10 to $100 amy mt Others 


ANNA AYERS, Dept.G.28, 21 Quincy St., CHICAGO why not t SUD) sive write te us, we'll tell a hee icaed, tat see. 
Of All the BOOKS That Tell of iti pp y 0. 5 foseke Golden i tey he 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS Write for Free Catalog 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual Catalocue is most “Plants and Plans for 

unique. Complete with all latest and favorite varieties, hardy, 

4. grown. Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6 cents and Beautiful Surroundings = 

the addresses of two flower-loving friends, I will send a packet of Full of invaluable information, illustrations of 
flowers and beautiful lawns. It shows how the 


BURBANK ’S santa POPPIES modest as well as the most extensive grounds can 


one of his new, most wonderful productions; 8 fine new strain of Seed be made charming and attractive. There is 

the popular Shirley. ae KE in splendor of color variation; nothing more sermgeen | and delightful to cultured 
beautifully crimped _ 2 packets for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents: taste than artistic and properly planted grounds 

and « copy of FLORAL SUTURR: "Send TODAY. Address Table 202 Write us today. 

mis: sc. H. yoy oy The Pioneer Seedswoman of America WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 

eo2-s04 70th Street, S. Minnespoiia, Minn. Rox 501, SIDNEY, OHIO 














































© 
For Liquor and 
+ 
Drug Using 

A scientific remedy which has been 
UuU re skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 








Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, 1. Portland, Me. Buffalo. N.Y. Pittebure. Pa. 

Denver, Col. Marton. Ind. Oran  Mepite. Wich. White Plains, N. Y. pene Fitth Ave 
° Plainfield, Ind. College Ave. Portland, Oregon. Providence, Kh. 

a 99 es Melnes, fe. sheen City, Me. Philadel shia. Pa. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
ashington, D. C. Crab Orchard. Ky. St. Louis. Mo, . Broad Bt. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
211 N. Capitol 8t. Lexington. Masa. Manchester, N. Hi. wk Pa. London, England. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Every Man Should Have a Tailor But He Should Have a 
Good Tailor Who Will Give Him and His Clothes 
Character, Distinctiveness and Individuality. That is 
What THE NEW YORK TAILORS of New York City, 
America’s Greatest Fashion Authorities Will Do For You. 
THE MOST COMPLETE MEN'S FASHION BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


NOW READY. 


SUITS ™tt'..%: Made to Your $49.50 to $95 


A HIGH watseee —. MADE TO YOUR 
ORDER AN EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST 
NEW YORK STYLE AT L rae THAN THE PRICE 
YOU PAY FOR READY-MADES. 

Write to-day forour NEW Siiadeaie and Instructive 
Spring and Summer Catalog Iilustrating Allthe very 
latest NEW YORK CITY Fashions. 

Our Catalog is FREE and POSTPAID, together with 
44 cloth Samples, all the very latest Shades, Weaves and 
Textures of cloth, which will be worn by NEW YORK 
CITY'S WELL DRESSED MEN, also our Complete 
Outfit for taking your own Measurements at Home. 

We Employ No Agents and Have No Dealers to Act as 






Our Agents Direct to the Consumer Only, From Mill 

to Manisthe True Way to Put It. This is an Advantage 

Which Serves to Save You at Least Iwo Middlemen’s 

Profits. READ OUR IRON CLAD LEGAL GUARANTEE 

Which is as Strong as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

WE GUARANTEE TO FIT AND PLEASE YOU PERFECTLY 

OR REFUND YOUR MONEY WITHOUT ANY ARGUMENT. 
We Prepay Express Charges to Any Part of the United States, 


Which Means a Big Savingto You. Write l’ostal To-day for Our Free 
Catalog. It's Worth Your While. 
THE NEW YORK TAILORS, 


N 729-731 Broadway, Estab. 18 Years. New York City 
The Largest Mail Order Castom Tailors to Men in the World. 





California Fruit 


and Farm Lands 
$35.0 


per acre. Inne time payments. No 
irrigation, no alkali, no adobe, will 
grow any fruit, berry or grain. 
Southern Pacific’ R. R. Co. building to them. 
GREAT CHANCE FOR ADVANCE IN PRICE 
Nothing equal ta it ever been offered.. Write 
us for testimoniais from people who have 
already bought and are living there. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


Baker & Innes, 271 Kearny Street, San Francisco 
ORCHARDS PLANTED AND CARED FOR 








I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
ay. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
tate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
vine sal to bec ome [nqopentons’ or Hite. 
aluabie Book and fu rticulars 
Write today. pe 


NATIONAL Co-cpeRATIYS REALTY Co. 
Marden Building 
Washlagton D. Cc. 


‘rack. “VULCAN” INK PENCILS 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencils at a moderate price. 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 














By mail, *leeg 2 
postpaid upon 


> 
receipt of price. a> 
J. ULLRICH & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


#’ Thames Bldg. 135 Greenwich Street, New York 




































Here’s Your Chance 


It’s more than a chance—you can make it a cer- 
tainty because it depends entirely upon yourself. 
It’s your opportunity to rise to one of the count- 
less positions open to the trained man and obtain 
a trained man’s salary. 

The man who sits in his private office and “hires 
and fires” and lays out your work, was no more 
qualified to fill that position a few years ago than 
you are to-day. He saw and made the 
most of it. e obtained his training and knowl- 
edge by study. You can do the same—the Ameri- 
can School will help you. 

You don’t want to remain in the “time-clock and 
dinner-pail” class all your life—don’t be satisfied 
with just a common job at small pay. Show the 
boys at the shop that you have it in you to ad- 
vance—you owe it to yourself and to your family. 

Don’t be afraid to mail the coupon, you won't 
be pestered by agents or collectors. Like all 
strictly educational institutions the American 

hool depends, for growth, upon reputation and 
the success of its students. 

Don’t let a little thing like filling in and mailing 
a coupon stand between you and success, con- 
=. work and more pay. Accept your chance 

‘O- 


WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES 


American School of Correspondence 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 


Please send t free Bulletin of engineering information 
and advise pact wy pre qualify fe pein marked *"X."" 



















. Electrical Engineer oes Resting andVent.Engr. 
eee an coe 
.. Civil Engineer cece rchitect 
-».-Mechanical pasinser eee hyareaiic Engineer 
coco Engineer «++. Textile Boss 
--.. Structural Engineer +++. Sheet Metal Pattern 
a ineer en Draftsman 
-».- Structural Draftsman 5° 
++. Telephone Engineer. 





NABER co cccccccsecccccccccsccccccceccccceseseonsooes 
< 

ADDRESS .ccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccccccceccece 
hee 

OCCUPATION ..cccsssccccvcccscccscccesccccscccoese 


S| Ainslee’s 3-09 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bys.” 
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THE WONDER STOVE LID 


‘WILL CUT YOUR 
COAL BILL IN HALF 


AND 
GIVE YOU BETTER 
COOKING AND BAKING 


It is a well-known scientific fact that 85% of the en- 
ergy of heat is wasted by the kitchen stove in the un- 
consumed gases which escape up the chimney and 
out into the room. 


The Wonder Stove Lid System 
Burns the Waste Gas! 


The Wonder Lid looks, on top, like any other 
stove lid. But the bottom side is an ingen- 
ious mechanical device which automatically 
feeds continuously-heated oxygen directly 
to the surface of the fire, thereby causing 
all the gases to burn and saving all the 
heat! The result is a great saving in 
fuel, the elimination of fumes, smoke 
and coal gas, and the maintenance of 
an even heat, which increases the life 
and service of the stove. 


The Whole Family is 
Interested 


in the reduction of household ex- 
pense. 





























Sectional View 
Arrows show course the air takes. 


Here is Our 
Proposition: 


Put the Wonder Stove Lid on Your Range or Stove. 


The Wonder Lid will pay monthly 
interest of 33% % to 50%, and keep it 
up a lifetime. Can you beat this for 





an investment? e 
Only one Wonder Lid is necessary Try it Two Weeks at Our Expense. 
with any stove or range, and any kind : 4 
of fuel-coal, coke, wood, etc., can be Note the small amount of coal, wood or coke consumed 
used. _ je peat _ lpate, a life- as compared with what you burned before. 
oe ‘annot get out o raer., M4 vi s 
staan Scopaain tor une 5 Note the hot, even, clean, easily-controlled fire. 
r Note the freedom from coal gas, smoke and unhealthful 
What One Cook Said. Pes heath a 
Our cook told me the other day that she ha ad 
closer! the stove up Sunday at three o'clock, Note the clean ashes and the absence of half-burned 
and Monday morning she yot breakfast with ~nale Vi " . 
the same fire without putting a kernel of coal coals and clinkers. ! 7 a - 
in the stove. The Wonder Steve Lid has If the Wonder Stove Lid does not accomplish all of this, 
cut our Coal bill a little more than half. t he 1 - J - 1 tape! . 
Thee B. Crary, President 1900 Washer Co., return it and get your money back—no red tape! How 
Binghamton, N.Y. can you lose by this? 








THE WONDER STOVE LID We guarantee to save 
you !4 to ¥4 your fuel bill. 


NRITE TO-DAY for booklet explaining this great fuel- 
saving device. State make of your stove or range, size of 
lids and diameter of smoke pipe, and whether it has single or 
double smoke pipe. 


Standard Utilities Corporation, 
500 Franklin, Scranton, Pa. 
We Want an Agent in Your Town. 
Here is a golden opportunity for an energetic man or 
woman, who thoroughly means business. Write us now for 
exclusive territory. 


As it appears 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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ol direct from our own 


factory and in no other way. 
Dealers’ and agents’ profits and 
every unnecessary cost eliminated. 
Every dollar is piano value through and 
pa WG the best that 40 years of experience can produce. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


m your own heme, no cost or obli —~ 
RL FR RIGHTS. PAID and all risks assumed 
Pioneers of the direct plan a4 piano selling, our sabe 
alleled success has brought forth many imitators, but no 
competitors, either as to the excellence of our product or the 
integrity and economy of our methods. Forty years of daily 
increasing business and 45,000 satisfied buyers testify to this. 


Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of 
Wing Pianos and Wing methods. We will send 
you names in your locality for the asking. 
FREE “THE BOOK OF COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ABOUT PIANOS.” 
A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 
complete reference book om the piano subject. 
History of the piano, descriptions of every part, how to 
judge good and ad materials, workmanship, etc. 
Teaches you how to buy intelligently. You need this 
book. Re for the asking from the old house of 


WING & SON, 365-396 W. 13th St., New York 







- What is Income 











Hunt THE WorLD OVER 


for a smooth edge book form card, and 
you will find but one— 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


The card is not perforated. You will never cease 
to wonder at its perfection, and delight in its at- 
tractiveness. Men and concerns of quality use 
these cards exclusively. You haven’t used them 
because they have not been brought to your atten- 
lion. 





Send for a Sample Tab today 


and detach the cards. Beautifully engraved, they 
are the best the world 
affords in cards. 


OUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 








STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


©. K. HARRIS FISHER BUILOINe 
SALeeaceny = + CHICAGO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
21-23 East Adams St., CHICAGO 











Tell the substitytor: 


“No, thank you, I want what | asked for. 


Insurance? 


| It is, as the name implies, 
| insurance which will protect 
| you against loss of income, 
| doctor's bills and the like, in 
case you fall ill or suffer acci- 
dent, and arc prevented from 
following your regular occupa- 
Costs little — benefits 
paid promptly. No physical 
examination required. The 
best policy ever offered. 


tion. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Fill out and return coupon for 
further particulars 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 


Please send me your Income Insurance proposition 
per advertisement in Ainslee’s Magazine. 


NG its 


Town and State 








Good-bye,” 
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WhifeRock 


‘The World’s Best Table Water’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “‘Richard’s Poor Almanack,’’ the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound and illustrated humorous book. Sent 
for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 


SEND NO MONEY | i))4ZT Eo 


JUST YOUR ADDRESS IN ABOUT 2 MONTHS” 


In order to prove that Rheumatism, Indigestion, > a iean' a how uasatie after basouste 
Constipation, Neuralgia, Deafness, Nervousness, writes one ma: 

Paralysis and Insomnia, in fact any ailment or pain representative in my big CO-OPERATIVE REAL ESTATE 
due to congestion or poor circulation can be BUSINESS. No experience necessary; this man had 





























t 

















promptly relieved in your own home without drugs Saoeiadote tart m you She business Lg — 
or medicines, we want to send you a Vibro-Life work all or part of the time. A splendid opportu, 


nity for men without capital to bec: rgd independ- 
ont Let me explain my offer and send you my FREE BOOK. 
rbert Hurd, Pres.,Gray Realty Co., 121 Reliance Bidg. »Kansas City,Mo. 


FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 4 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- f 
thirtieth the cost. \ 

BARODA DIAMONDS I 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS ; 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then y. 
Catalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure i" 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. ‘ 


Vibrator Free 
Express Prepaid 
YOU decide whether to buy it or re- 
turn it, and it costs you not one 
cent unless you keep it. Fully guaranteed. 
Try it ten days, then if you are fully satisfied 
with the benefit received, buy it; otherwise 
return it and we will pay the express charge. 
Send no money now — just fill in and mail 
the coupon. This offer and special price is for 
a limited time only, so write at once. : r 
EUREKA VIBRATOR CO.,| | 


Suite 556-C, No. 1269 Broadway. New York City TRE “ 
or Box 556, Brantford, Ontario, Canada THE BARODA COMPANY, 


2 : Dewt.N.280 North State &t.,Chicago. 
Please tell me your special price and send your free Booklet he ee Fe se 
on Health and Beauty. | 


A Book Wanted by Every American | 
ceo BE Gee 


LINCOLN STORY BOOK 


) 1 een The greatest collection of stories 
ee el Z and yarns about and by ABRAHAM 
BY MAIL LINCOLN ever published together 

, in one book—stories that are tragic 

Py be hn append en dig. poy fe ig fe and comic—told in the inimitable 
teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students as manner so identified with the man. 


instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish to become a better 



















































ais In this book are to be found stories ] 
C. W. RANSOM, 3890 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. of Lincoln’s early life and career, his 


~ TYPEWRITER 





struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authori- 













E eave you more than 50% tative and throw a flood of light upon t 
ail {ypewriters, “Type Lincoln’s character as a man and as - 
Write ae Catalogue. a statesman. 4 
ER ° 
ey kt _ Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 
174 to 188 Dearborn St., CHICAGO STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK ‘ 














OAN EASILY OWN A DIA ON or present one as an Easter gift to so one. n 
10 descriptive catalog. Whatever you select To we send on approval. If you a like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance 


{ Friis in 8 equal p REWIANLE Of Your credit is Our prices the lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. 


THE one Be REL oeteiy Au v9 OND 






Asa good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond. It in 
A TCH CREDIT creases in value 10 to 209 annually. Write » today for descriptive 
BROS.A60. vere Cao,  “daiods state Bt, Ohicage, Ill. | catalogue, t is free. Do it now. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


























AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


Try It On 


BAKED BEANS 


Soups, Fish, 
Steaks, Chops, 
Roast Meats, 
Game, Gravies 
and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. They 
ate greatly im- 
proved by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 




















































ity,Mo s THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
INE It adds zest to every meal and at the same time aids digestion. 
at “one: For four generations it has stood unrivaled as a seasoning. 
' ' Shun Substitutes. Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
| 
Y, [ ‘Se ee on 
leago. 
omen | A Piano 

There is a way to get a piano, 

One that is good and up-to-date, 

And exceedingly reasonable in price. 
- Write to Lyon & Healy, 
S For their complete Piano Catalog, 
| Which describes 12 leading makes; 
, Address them, 74 Adams St., Chicago. 
Cc ° P Ash 
» They ship pianos everywhere, dealer 

for it. 

: And save you $50 to $100. seh Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 
. Monthly payments when desired. 
S 
: 1 LASTS LONGEST 
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We ship goods everywhere in the U. S. and give the most generous credit 
that allows the use of goods while paying for them. Why not trade with us, 
~ ‘ =a America’s Great Original Housefurnishing Concern,who for over a quar- 
) Al ia ter ofacentury has furnished satisfactorily, thousands of neney tenet homes? 


MN || Vee CATALOG) ee cei 





if 
Ge) Simily fortheasking. It saves “is a and tells you how to save morey on housefurnishings, furnishings, such 
as Furniture, Carpets and Rugs sho: in netual colors. Curtains, Stoves, Washing Machines, Crockery, 
Silverware, Office Decks, Raby Caretage, Refrigerators, Fireless Cookers, Musical Instruments, ete. 
Se d Cas and we will ship this elegant, massive Easv. Rocker, American quartered 
nm oak fish frame, elaborately carved, extra DAs back 5 SCH box DA seat, 


U upholstered with Boston leather. Exactly 

8s like this Bhuensive. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED -25 

OR MONEY REFUND DED. US 8 SCH 


Chair No. 1143. RA 85th St., Chicago, RA 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 








20°, Down, 10°, Per Month 


Why wait for your Diamond until 


ou have saved the price pay for it 





the Lyon method and get it at 
once. Lyon prices are 20, below all 

competitors’. We import in 
rough, cut and polish, saving you 
middlemen's profits and the duty 
levied on polished stones. We deal 
only in perfect blue white diamonds. 
A written guarantee accompanies 
every sale. Exchangeable any time 
at full price. All goods sent prepaid 
subject to examination. Send for our 
Catalogue No. 17 richly illustrated. 
is 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
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Any Table 


waniail : / That’s exactly what 
Pending —— 4 you can do with the 
. 1 Manning-Bowman Alcohol 
Gas Stove. Has no end of 
cooking s. Ready any 
time of day or night. Can be 

carried anywhere. he 


anning- — 


owman Stove 


is not merely for cooking small dishes; you [fp 
can cook a dinner onit. Makes its 
own gas from denatured alco- 
hol. Quick, clean, handy. 
Costs a little over 
one cent an hour to 


- Real Manning- 
Bowman Quality throuvh 
and through—the very best. 
any utensils to match, 
from Cutlet Dish to Coffee 
Percolator, singly or com- 
= with the stove. 
Jealers everywhere. Write 
for booklet ** cc-28.”” 


Manmunc, Bowman & Co., Merwen, Comm. 
Makers of “‘ Eclipse’ Bread Mixers 
and = Meteor"’ Coffee Percelators. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,! want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments; perhaps you 
have had it in mind to buy one; maybe you are uncertain which make 
to buy; but 


Have you heard 


“Ofe EDISON ieee, 

















play an Amberol Record? 


You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note 
the longer playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as 
the standard Edison Records), note the Amberol selections, not found 
on any other record of any kind; note also the reproducing point of the 
Edison Phonograph that never wears out and never needs changing; the 
motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an electric device, and the 
special horn, so shaped that it gathers every note or spoken word and 
brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these exclusive features, vital 
to perfect work, that should claim your attention. 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records, 
} NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 38 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters. 
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“Che Rivals” 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


Avoid Dyed Soaps! 


Fairy Soap does not masquerade under false colors. 


It’s an honest soap of snowy whiteness; -it looks just 
what it is—the best piece of white, floating soap possible to 
make. The handy oval cake is another distinct advantage 
which Fairy has over all other white soaps. | 

Fairy Soap costs but five cents— you can pay 

more, but you cannot get more. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


‘‘Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?”’ 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Do You Need 


A Gas Ran 


HEN you want the one with the latest im- 
provements—and the most of them. 
While yot’re buying—get the best. 
It’s the cheapest in the end. 

Write now for our specifications of the new 
1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range. 

You know what the Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges are. 

You know it is the best known and most 
widely advertised line of stoves in the world. 

You know that “Kalamazoo”’ stands for all 
that is best in stoves, down to the last detail. 
Or there wouldn’t be over 100,000 of them in 
use in this country as there are now. 

Now—the Kalamazoo Stove Company is 
putting out a brand new Kalamazoo Gas Range. 

Practical housekeepers who have tested it say: 

‘‘Every known fault of the ordinary gas range has 
been overcome by special patented features in the Kal- 
amazoo. It is exactly what a gas range ought to be— 
and every gas range has failed to be—until the Kalama- 
zoo was perfected.’’ 

Every feature that could add to the convenience or 
safety of the user has been developed in the new 1909 
Kalamazoo. 

Now we’ll tell you how you can see them, and prove 
these points for yourself. 

Write for our specifications—pick out the stove you 
think you want. Then goto the gas company in your 
town and ask them to get it for you on o—. 

Insist upon the best—the new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas 
Range. Any other will be lacking in quality—deficient 
in service and efficiency. For no other will give you the 
Kalamazoo Patented features—which a gas range actu- 
ally needs to give satisfaction. 

The new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range has been de- 
veloped to its present perfection by experience—skill 
and judgment. 

Write us now for specifications No. 869. They give 
necessary information as to how to buy a Gas Range. 
Do not buy until you get it. 





Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 











Special Features 
No Other Gas Range in the 
World Has Them 


Safety Burner Locks—to prevent 
accidental opening of the Gas Cocks. 

Patent Manifold Gas Rail—to pre- 
vent leakage around the Gas Cocks. 

Hot Blast Oven—Aea/s and bakes 
with less gas consumption. 

Heavy Cast Iron Burners—cast in 
one piece. 

Always Cool Oven Door Handles. 

Oven Door Thermometer. 

Oven Doors without Lining— 
sanitary. 

Plain Castings—easy to clean. 

Heavier Material—inside and out. 

Costs nothing for repairs. 

Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Bottom. 

Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Rack Guides, 

Heavier Asbestos Lining than in 
any other Gas Range. 

Occupies less floor space. 











The Gas Company will Furnish 












A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








































AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





up the Dust Demon to Frenzy like this? 








Which Do You Do in Your House— 


PACK DIRT IN? OR LIFT IT OUT? | 
When you use broom or carpet-sweeper, you scatter | It is true that the Vacuum System of cleaning is the 
alarge part of the dirt over a wider area, to be rehandled only absolutely dustless system; but a large part of its 
again and again; but that is not all of the evil. remarkable efficiency is due to the fact that its constant 


Another large part of the dirt you work deep downinto | tendency is exactly opposite to that of broom and carpet- 
the carpet, there to decompose and putrify, to become Sweeper. 
the breeding place of germs and insects and to fill the | Whereas broom and carpet-sweeper pack in the dirt 
house with musty and sour odors. | even more solidly, the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner lifts out, 

With such primitive implements, you simply can’t by its suction force, more and more dirt from lower 
help it; for that is their constant tendency, te absolutely and lower depths. This it does constantly and always. 
necessary result of the downward pressure exerted by : ‘ an 
agg Sm, Fore the dist that Wee teen ground into the ttric an well ss 

s 

Every time you pee See or be co cos alee pee that which lies loosely on the surface, undoing with every 

deeper, mek cubediiy ate now tnperte cea the fabric application the evil of broom and carpet-sweeper. 
, J 


is packed. And that is why the Ideal Vacuum Cleaner renovates 
And that is why you have to renovate. | every time it cleans. 


THE IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


(Fully Protected by Patents) 


Fria] “IT EATS UP THE DIRT”? [* fore] 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the great Vacuum Cleaning principle brought to its ideal state of economy 
and efficiency and made practical and possible for all. Weighing only 20 pounds, it is easily carried about. Operated } 
either by hand or little motor connected with any electric light fixture, it requires neither skill nor strength. 

7 with sweeping it is no work at aii. 
here in your home the IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER stands working for 
you, raising absolutely no dust, scarcely 
making a sound. .And yet, under the 
magic of its work, carpets, rugs, curtains, 
upholstery, etc., are made clean, whole- 
some and sweet through and through. 
Mysterious odors disappear, the breeding 
places of pests are removed, the destruc. 
tion of fabrics is arrested, and the causes of 
disease are banished. 

So tremendous is the saving affected 
by the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER~—in 
money, time, labor, health and strength— 
that it quickly pays for itself many times 
over. It is absurd tothink that you cannot 
afford its small price. How can you afford 
to be without it? Try it and you will be 
ashamed of the conditions you have been 
living in. 

Every machine is guaranteed. 

Send today for our Free Illustrated 
Booklet. It tells a remarkable story that 
will mean a new era in your home. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 














Te(l the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Fire Insurance Rates Too High? 


Doubtless. But the rate simply measures the fire 
loss as a thermometer does the temperature. Rates in 
America are ten times higher than in some parts of 
Europe, but—in 1908 the fire loss in Amenca was 
238 Millions of Dollars. This enormous waste was 
largely preventable. Slipshod methods of construction and 
criminal carelessness.in the use of property bring about 
this terrible fire loss. Is it any wonder fire rates are 
high in America? 

Do you want to help reduce the fire cost and fire 
insurance rates? THE HARTFORD FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has published a book on _ this 
subject which contains chapters for the Householder, 
the Merchant and the Matoalacharet It tells each 
how to reduce the chance of fire in his particular class 
of property. If all property owners would follow the 
suggestions of this ‘a the fire waste would be lessened 
and fire insurance rates would be greatly reduced. The 
book also gives valuable advice as to how insurance should 
be written and tells in simple language common errors to 

avoid. This book may save you 
thousands of dollars and much 
trouble, no matter in what com- 
pany you are insured. It is free. 
Send for it at once. 









THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book “Fire Prevention 


and Fire Insurance” advertised in Aijinslee’s. 




















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A white, fine substance in cake form. /t scours, 

Bon cleans, polishes. It is the best thing made for use 
e@ on glassware, mirrors, copper, brass, tin, steel, floors 

Ami and woodwork, windows, porcelain and nickel. Bon 
Ami is not injurious either to the article or to the 


hands, and it does not scratch. It is a household necessity. A house- 


keeper who uses it once will want it always. Grocers everywhere sell it. 


Seventeen years on the market and “Hasn't Scratched Yet.” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Branded 


The distinctive mark of purity is the 


brand on the cork or crown of the word 


“Schlitz.” 


It is the protection we afford our cus- 
tomers. Unscrupulous dealers often bring 
out some other bottle—like ours but with 
the label washed off and endeavor to pass 


it off as Schlitz. 


The purity, the flavor, the goodness of 
Schlitz have created a tremendous call for 
it. Imitations are numerous. Do not be 
deceived. Look always for the brand on 


cork or crown. 





Ask for the Brewery Boltling. 
See that the cork or crown is branded Schittz. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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The . Implement 


1 
' 
mW 4 


ECRETARY of War Stanton sat in his office 
in Washington. 

“If I ring tuat bell,’’ he said, ** any man, 7 the 
most distant Siate, is a prisoner of war!’’ 

The telephone bell has succeeded the messenger 
bell. 

Business has succeeded war. 

If any man in the Union rings the bell of his Bell 
Telephone at his desk, any other man a¢ ¢he most 
distant point is at his instant command. 

That is the Bell Companies’ ideal—that you may 
take the receiver off the hook and get into communi- 
cation with any man, even in the most distant State. 

That is the really universal telephone that the 
Bell Companies set as their goal at the beginning. 
It is so far realized that already 20,000,000 voices 
are at the other end of the line, all reached by the 
one Bell system. 

The increased efficiency of the individual, of the 
lawyer or bank president or corporation official ; 
the increased efficiency of the zation as a whole, 
because of the development of the Bell system, can 
hardly be estimated. 

It eertainly cannoé be overestimated. 

The president of a corporation to-day could not 
be the president of such a corporation without it. 

The modern corporation z¢se/f could not exist 
without telephone service of national scope. 

Corporation officials could not have transacted 
business quickly enough by old methods to reach 
the totals which alone are accountable for our 
remarkable commercial development as a nation. 


American Telephone G Telegraph Company 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





of the 


Nation 





The wheels of commerce have been kept atthe 
necessary speed to provide this swift development 
by the universal telephone. 

The mere item of ¢ime actually saved by those | 
who use the telephone means an z»mmense increase 
in the production of the nation’s wealth every 
working day in the year. 

Without counting the convenience, without | 
counting this wonderful increased efficiency, but 
just counting ¢he time alone, over $3,000,000 a day } 
is saved by the users of the telephone ! | 

Which means adding $3,000,000 a day to the 
nation’s wealth / | 

The exchar.ze connections of the associated Bell | 
Companies are about 18,000,000 a day—the toll } 
connections half a million more. Half of the connec | 
tions are on business matters that must have prompt 
action—either a messenger or a personal visit. 

Figured on the most conservative basis, the ] 
money value of the ¢/me saved is not less than ten ¢ 
cents on every exchange connection and three dok 
lars on every toll, or long distance connection—fige 
ures that experience has shown to be extremely 1oWs 4 

The saving zn ¢ime only is thus $1,800,000 daily 
on exchange messages and $1,500,000 on long dif 
tance messages—this much added to the nation’s 
productiveness by the Implement of the Nation, 
the Bell Telephone. 











Good-bye.” : 








Corn Feeding 
in the Country 


is responsible for the fine flavor, 
delicate grain and tenderness of 


Avitts Premium Hams and Bacon 


SS" infinite care, expert inspection and selection 


with Swift’s modern, cleanly methods 
of manufacture, make and keep 
quality and flavor always to the 
same high standard. 


Insist upon ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ 


You will always be sure of uniform 
quality, flavor and tenderness. 


Swift & a 
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You Can Hire This 
Servant To Keep 
Your Entire House 
Spick and Span for 
10c. a Month! 





Old Dutch Cleanser 


chases dirt. It cleans the house from cellar to attic with very little help 
from you. Old Dutch Cleanser contains no acids, caustic or alkali. It 
cleans mechanically, not chemically. [t does every kind of cleaning 


Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, Polishes, 


and does it easier, quicker and better than old-fashioned soaps and scouring 
bricks. It saves labor, time and expense. 

If you cannot obtain Old Dutch Cleanser immediately, send us your 
gfocer’s name and 10c. in stamps, and we will gladly pay 22c. postage 


to send you a full size can. 

Sold by all Grocers, in Large, Sifting-Top Cans 10¢ 
Send for free booklet, “‘Hints for Housewives.” 

THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 122 33rd St., So. Omaha, Neb. (Branch) Toronto, Canada 








